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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN— CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 



MiONDJk’S', APRIL Ue, 1971 

TJ.S. Sekate, 

SUBC03IMITTEE OK ClIlEDREK AKD YotJTII 
OF THE CoaiMITOEE OK IjABCE^ ..ND PubLTC WELFARE, 

W ashin gtoix^ DXh 

The subcommittee met at 10 a an., pursuant to call, in room 4232, 
NSOB, Senator Walter F, Mondale (oliairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding* 

Present : Senators Mondale, Taft, and Javits, 

Staff members present: A* Sidney Joiinson III, professional staff 
member; John TC. Scnles, minority counsel. 

Senator Moxdale* The committee will come to order. 

We begin today the first series of hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth* 

These hearings start with a followup to the White House Confei*- 
once on Children. They will explore the Conference findings in gen- 
eral, and focus on the Conference r^ commendations concerning child 
development specifically, since developmental day care services for 
children was chosen by the Conference delegates as their top priority. 

I doubt there is a more appropriate subject than child development 
to initiate the subcommittee’s investigation of the i^roblenis and po- 
tentials of children and youth. For we are finally recognizing the 
critical and lasting developmental effects of the first few years of 
life — when the foundations are laid for a cliildfg feelings of self-worth, 
his sense of self-respect, his motivation, initiative, ability to learn and 
achieve. 

I am particularly pleased that these initial hearings involve the 
White House Conference on Children. One of the major reasons for 
the creation of this subcommittee was our desire to pi’ovide a followup 
mechanism to the White House Conferences on Children and Youth, 

These conferences have been hold every decade in this century. But 
their excellent and urgent recommendations have largely been ignored. 
Many of us have felt for some time that action mechanisms designed 
to implement the essential proposals of these Conferences are needed 
in both the Congress and the executive branch, 

I hope this new subcommittee can help fill this void — and that 
through our work we can help assure childien and youth the priority 
they deserve — but have never received. 

C)ur subcommittee is fortunate to have a superb set of witnesses to 
help us begin our investigations and fulfill our responsibilities. They 

( 1 ) 
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incliiclR some of oiii* most cornmitted and most pioneering ndvocates 
of cliildren. 

Today, we will receive testinioiiy from Steplieii Hess, National 
Cli airman of White House Coufoience on Chiklien and Yonth, and 
Hr. Uric Hronfenbienneis Chairman of the White House Conference 
Forum on ^"Children and Parents: Together in the World. 

Tomorrow, T>r. Jei onie Kagan. Clmirmaii of the White House Coii- 
ference Forum on “D’'vo]opmental Hay Caro Services for Children,’' 
and Mrs. Therese W, ijansburgh. Vice Chairman of that forum will 
testify. 

Although our first witness, ^Ir, Hess, served as Chairman of the 
White House Conloreiices on Children and on Youtly and last week's 
( ‘Onference on Youth iS still fresh in our minds, I hope we eaii focus 
our questions and inqvdries on the work of the White House Confer- 
ence on Childrein 

This initial hearing is designed to deal primarily with the cdiild 
development work of the Children's Conference. I hope we can hold 
forio\vii]3 hea lungs to the White House Conference on Youth at a later 
lime. 

I have a statement heie which I am going to read from the chair- 
man of the full committee, Senator Williams, because I think it shows 
the seriousness with which he views the work of this subcommittee. 

I (]uote him : 

^^This is a historic day for the Committee on Habor and Public 
Welfare. In the past, the subcommittees of our committee have 
been organized so as to represent and act upon the needs of mil- 
lions of Amez’icuns, 

“Hu ring the past 2 or 3 years we have learned that one 
major portion of our society has not been adequ:-tely represented 
in the councils of the Government, our Nation^s youth. 

“On several occasions in the past I have called for a creation 
of a Senate unit to deal with this and when I had the opportunity 
of becoming chairman of this committee, I found myself with 
the unique opportiinity to accomplish this important objective. 

“My first act when the committee was organized was to an- 
nounce the formation of a subcommittee specifically devoted to 
the needs and concerns of our young peoxfie, the Subcommittee on 
Ohildi en and Youth. 

“At the same time, I found myself with tlie additional good 
fortune to have Senator Mondale enthusiastically agree to serve 
as chairman of this subcommittee. The jurisdiction is directed to 
him of the important concerns about our youth, education, health, 
and manpower and drug abuse, all directly affect the lives of 
all young people. 

“ Yet, w© must also find a way to talk directly with those most 
intimately involved, young Americans themselves. The vital issues 
within the concern of the committee are different in urban centers 
from what they are in small towns and rural America. Therefore, 
we must hear from all parts of America and we must do as we are 
doing today, we must hear from those who have professional and 
personal concerns about the children and youth of America, 

“This new subcommittee can play an important role in meeting 
the challenges and opportunities which we will face in the coming 
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years. This is a job that must be doue, which I know will be under- 
taken with excellence and witli tlie bright hoj^es vvhiclx all of iis 
hold for oui" children's future,’^ 

I have read this because it is a fact that Senator Williams for some 
years has souglit the creation of the subcommittee which begins its 
work this morning. It adds greatly, I think, to the optimism which 
many of us share for the work of this subcommittee that lias the en- 
thusiastic endorsenient and suppoit of the chairman of the full 
committee. 

May I say in that regard that I am very grateful that tlie ranking 
minority member of this committee, our new and able Senator from 
Ohio, Senator Robert Taft, is here. I think that this effort can only 
work if it is bipartisan . 

After all, the concerns and needs of children and vontli should not 
be a partisan matter ; they deserve tlie oTdightoned and committed con- 
cern of all Americans . I am truly grateful that you have agreed to 
serve as the ranking minority member, and I look forward to working 
with you on this subcommittee. 

Senator Taft. Thank yon very much, Mr. Ch airman* I rercainly 
appreciate your kind statement and I look forward with great inter- 
est and ]ileasnre to working with you in connection with the work of 
this subcommittee. 

I commend its establishment and I consider myself particularly 
forf uiiate to liave been selected as tlie ranking minority member in this 
very importsLiit and, I think, often too much overlooked area of our 
national concern. 

It is indeed a pleasure to have an opportunity to work with the 
Senator from Minnesota whom I have known in other ways over the 
years aiid I am sure we can have some very iut cresting hearings. I 
certainly concur that partisanship in this area is something that is 
pretty remote. 

The best interests of chiklren and youth in our I^^ation today, they 
have so many problems that completely transcend any party or per- 
haps philosophical barrier that might otherwise arise in political 
questions. 

I am hopeful that in the months ahead we will have the opportunity 
to participate in a meaningful exchange of ideas covering the broad 
range of issues concerning young people. I believe very firmly that 
the understanding of and communication with the genuine concerns of 
young people is essential to the progress and ^veil-being of our Nation. 

I want to %velcome our distinguished witnesses today who were par- 
ticipants in the White House Conference — the National Cliairman, 
Stephen Hess, and Dr. XJrie Bronfenbrenner. I look forward to work- 
ing with each of you in the future and I look forward to hearing your 
testimony this morning. 

Senator Mok-dale. Thank you very much. Senator Taft, 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to join with the 
chairman as we commence these first hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Children and Youth. 

Its establishment is a significant milestone in the development of 
children’s rights, which have evolved from freeing them from the fac- 
tories and mines of the early industrial revolution, to a pinning down 
of our society’s affirmative obligation to provide children with a basic 
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education and liopefiilly enactment this year of legislation establish- 
ing a basic level of support. 

It is iny hope tlmt tii rough these hearings and the coiisideratioi> of 
legislation proposals made by me. Senator Mondale^ and other mem- 
bers of this subcommittee and the Subconimittee on Employinent, 
^Manpower and Poverty, that early child development will soon be es- 
tablished as a imiveisal right of the familv which this Nation must 
begin to honor, 

riicre are 26,129,000 preschool children in tlie Nation, including 
inore than -h000,000 preschool children of low-income fuinilies. There 
a i‘e a Iso n i o i*e t ha n 38.2 in i 1 1 i o 1 1 c h i 1 c 1 re n 1 le t w ee u 1 1 _i e ages of 6 a n d 1 3 
including 5.0 million children in low -income f'nnilies. 

^ We must begin to exjiand our knuu halge and our programs to serve 
in tlie coining decade an everdncreasing number of these childreii, and 
we must serve them in such a way as to contribute not only to their 
own de\ ^^lopment, but to the goals of integration uud racial harmony. 

We are very fortunate that tiie adminisfration both in terms of pro^ 
grain content and_ increased funding have given great attention to 
Headstart and sliiiilar programs from Avhich we have learned so nitich. 
As President Nixon himself has stated in his February 19^ 1969, mes- 
sage to the Congress : 

So crncial is the matter of early growth that we mnst make a national ooni^ 
initment to providing all American cliiidren an opportunity for healthful and 
stininlating de\^elopinent during the first five years of life. 

I hoiie that this day will make the beginning of a creative bipartisan 
partnership, reaching toward the goal of the White House Conference 
on Ohildren for the establishment of: 

. . . effective procedures for implementation and administration of child de- 
velopment prograins by which all available or eornmitted resources can be identi- 
fled. coordinating and hrirmonized into a national effort having as its goal the 
enhanced developiiiGnt of the American child through the renin ining vears of 
the 20th century. " 

And of course that goal, of providing for childrerij even if attained 
cannot be maintained unless we concern ourselves equally with tlie 
very special and complex problems of youth, which just been 

hiffhlipihted by the White House Conference held just last week. 

I welcome Mr. Stephen Hess, National Cliairmau'of the Conference, 
who has brouirht attention to tliese orucial matters and Dr. IJrie Bron- 
fenbrenner, who as one of the pioneers in this field and most recently 
in connection with the Conference and his work at Cornell University, 
lias contributed so very much to our store of knowledge on the subject. 

Senator Mondale. Our first witness this moming is Mr. Stephen 
Hess, National Chairman, White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Washington, D.C. We are delighted to have you here with us 
this morning, 

STATEMENT OP STEPHEN HESS, OHAIEMAN, WHITE HOUSE 
CONFEBENCE ON CHIEDREN AND YOUTH 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, Senator Taft, 1 am Stephen Hess, Na- 
tional Chairman of the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, and I consider it a singular honor to have been invited by 
you to be th© first witness at the first public hearing of the Subcom- 
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miftce on Children and Youth of the IT.S. Senate Commit t('e on Tjabor 
and Public Y'clfaro. 

This subconiniittee, in my opinion, can become a nmjoi^ conduit 
throii"’!! wliich the needs and concerns of 55 million youii|r Americans 
can be heard in the Cong'i Gss and tlie Nation. 

Speakiii" for the White House Conference, Afi_% Chairman, wo saliite 
yonv determination to see that a meclianisni within the Seiiate slionld 
exist to review tl^je recoin inendat ions of these important decennial 
rneetinixs. Y^ith the creation of tliis subcommittee, under your leader- 
sliip, such a body is now operatioiial and 1 pled| 2 ^c you the full cooper- 
ation of the Conference stall*. 

It was the recommendation of last December's White House Com 
ferencc on Childien ^'■that Congress establisli a Joint Committee on 
Cliildreii and Youth to oversee the entire ran^e of Fed oral proper ams 
and concerns relating to children and youth.’’ Clearly, this subcom- 
mittee is tlie first step in realizing this goal. 

As you know, ]Mr. Chairman, the Wliite House Cxniference on Chil- 
dren and Youtli is a venei able institution in American life wliich has 
been meeting once each decade since it was ci'eated by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1909, and which has recommended to the Nation 
most of the major j?ieees of child-centered legislation in this century. 

The Children’s Conference met last December 13—18 at which time 
ov^er 3,700 delegates debated a series of issues organized around 
six cluster areas: Individuality; Learning; Health; Parents and 
Families; Communities and Knvironment ; and Laws, Rights, and 
Resiionsibi lities. 

At this time, I would like to present to you and Senator Taft, the 
distinguished ranking minority member, bound copies of the Con- 
ference program and copies of our publication, --Profiles of Children.’’ 

Senator MoxnAUE. Tliank 3 mu very much for those documents^ 

Exerpts from this volume and other relevant materials from the 
White House Conference on Children will ax^pear in the record as 
an appendix to the hearings. 

Mr. Hess. On the final day of the Conference, the delegates voted 
on a series of 16 issues of “overriding concern” and 25 specific reeom= 
meiidations. I would like to x^lace the results of this balloting in the 
record at this x>oiut and perhaps review the first five with you. 

Senator AIoxdale. That document attached to your testimony will 
be included in the record at the conclucion of your remarks. 

Mr. Hess. Of x^^i'ticular interest to this subcommittee is that the 
following recommendations — by weighted vote— was declared the 
No. 1 x^riority among child- related issues for this decade: 

We recommend that the Federal Government fund comprehensive child care 
programs^ which will be family centered, locally controlled, and universally 
available, with the Initial priority to those whose needs are greatest. 

These programs should provide for active participation of family members 
in the development and implementation of the program. These programs, includ= 
ing health, early childhood education, and social seryices should have suflacient 
variety to Ineure that families can select the options most appropriate to their 
needs. 

A major educational program should also be provided to Inform the public 
about the elements essential for quality in child care services, about the inade» 
quae! f custodial care, and the nature of the importance of child care services 
as a * . element, not a substitute, for the family as the primary agent for the 

child’s develoj^ment as a human being. 
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Federal funding must be available immediately for the i>rst year for spaces 
for 500,000 child reii, increasing 250,000 spaces per year until reaches all fami- 
lies who seek it and all ehlldren 'who need it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Oliairman, I Avould like to read fiie conference 
lireamble, which, I arn sure, you could also take as the i^reamble for 
this subcommittee and the important work which you begin today. 
This was drafted by tlie chairmen of the 25 forums. 

As we begin this signiticant national reassessmeiit, let ns remind ourselves of 
our purpose. This should be ti conference about love, about our need to love those 
to whom we have given birth and those who are most helpless and In need, and 
those who give us a reason for being, and those who are most precious for 
themselves, for what they are and what they can become, oiir children. 

^ Let us ask wliat we want for orir cliiklren, then let us ask not less for all 
children. We want for our children a home of love and understanding and en- 
couragement. We want for onr children a full opportunity for learning in an 
environment in which they can reach and grow and take pride in themselves. 

We want for oiir children the right to be healtliy, to be free of sickness. But 
if sickness comes, to have the best care hiimanly possible. We want for our 
children the right to have the respect of otliers. We want them to have respect 
and dignit.y as a right because they are, not because of who their parents arc. 

We want for our children to live under laws that are fair and just and that 
are admini.stered fairly and Justly. We want for onr children to love their coun- 
try beeaiise their country has earned their love, becaiise their country strives to 
create peace and to create the conditions of a hinuane and healthy society for 
all of its citizens and Is dedicating the resources necessary to rer^eem its com- 
mitment to the.se ends. 

This we want for our children. Therefore this we must want for all children. 
There can be no exceptions. To those who have food, It is Intolerable that there 
is a child some-vvhere in our land who is ill-nourished. 

To those w-ho live beneath ti sound roof, it is intolerable that there should be 
a child who is ill-housed and 'svlthout adequate clothes. 

That we are ^vell, so then it is intolerable that a child is needlessly sick or 
lives in an environment that poisons his body or mind. That we have the knowl- 
€?dge, so then it Is intolerable that there is some child w’ho does not have a full 
oppoT'tunity to learn. 

That we are a nation founded on equality, so must we not tolerate intolerance 
in ourselves or our fellow's. We must recognize that there Is some child in si>ecial 
need. And he especially must be our child. 

At a lime when it is all too easy to accuse, to blame, to fault, let u.s gather 
in trust and faith to put before the nation that w'Uieh is necessary and best. All 
this w'e say with the greatest sense of urgency and conviction. 

Our children and our families are in deep trouble. A society that neglects its 
children and fears its youth cannot care about its future. Rnrely this is the %vay 
to national disaster. Our society has the capacity to care and the resources to 
act. Act w^'e must. 

There is a need to change our patternB of living so that once again we will 
bring adults back into the lives of children and children back into the lives of 
adults. The changes must come at all levels of society, in business, industr.v, inass 
media, schools, government, communities, neigh horlioods and above all, in our= 
selves. The changes must come now% 

w e, as delegates to the 19T0 "White House Conference on Children do now 
afflrm our total commitment to help bring our nation into a new age of earing. 
Now we begin. 

Senator Moxdat.k, Thank you for an excellent statement. As you 
indicated in your testimony, each decade in this century there has been 
a l^niite Hotiso Confei ence on Children and Youth and each of them 
have produced very impressive recommendations as has the last one. 

Yet, I think it is fair to say that most of these recommendations have 
been wanting for implementation. Would you care to speculate why 
this has been, how you think we might organize oui'selves to see that it 
not happen this time, and as a part of that what kinds of mechanisniS 



have hcpm iinpleiiiented or M-ill be imijleniented to follow ina the re- 

centyconcludecnVhiteHou^ 

cpiirse, on the Federal kfrislative level, the creation 
the most encoiiraii'inty and hniieftil 
sign. On the executive side of the Federal Governmeferf w 11 p, 
ceita in mechanisms as well , to the President. nc r niii ip oposc 

lose will be in the report whicli should be out within 2 weeks a id it 

tT^’ okroV cL d ni would“ho:i?to m4V' 

ot cildd iJevelopment under the leadership of the verv d=s 
thif eimh Professor, Dr. Edward Zigler, as the rbcal poii^t for 

It does not niake sense for an ad hoc body such as the White 
TEoufee ConterBiice staff to continue this role. There slioiild be n nlaee 
where rospoiisibilitv permaneutly lies and to" whom 

nent^iro^FTf"''”^'^ -^ This, in inyTudg 

itf DirIcSS ’ especially when it has a man of Dr. Zigler’s caliber as 

Further, I ivill recommend that some of tlie funds which I would 
to^lmln^b^^rf appropriate in the 1972 budget should be used 
late ti^the ^ house in order as they re- 

tbntKp4.^^® States have fine on-going Governors’ committees 
that have done amazing things. Rut some have ierry-built operations 

to^. o„S“ 

^ ^opose that the National Council of State Committees on 
i Youth set up a subcommittee which would put together 

S4iitteT a pernTanent 

I am very pleased for instance, to find that already since the White 
House Conference the State of New Jersey has done this and I Icnow 
there is a great feeling m other States that this should happen, too. 
SO on tne local level we would have an on=going agency. 

I thmk it would fill a real need if each year, rather tlmn each decade, 
we had what amounted to a mini-"Wliite House ConfereiiGe- that is 
^ hundred or so of these leaders coming in to confer with 
c>n u here we are in following up on these recommendations, 
lliat would give greater currency so that when we came up to 1980 
we would have a continuing body in being and a whole history of 
The important thing to recall is that we are proposing for 
the next decade. We cannot expect instant results, but if this group 
would come to ^^ashington perhaps at the time there is the annual 
meeting of the Isational Council of State Committees and review the 
recommendations at that date each year it would be extremely helpful. 

Senator Moj^dale, You referred to the Office of Child Development. 
Let me say that I share your admiration of Dr, Zigler. He is really 
one of the remarkable men in American government today. He has 
the respect of the leaders in the field and he is trusted to speak up for 
the sophisticated pi^ograms needed to deal with these needs of our 
children. 

One of the matters that concerned the recent conference of the 
Society for Research on Child Development in Minneapolis, the na= 
tional conference, was the fear that the forthcoming proposed re- 
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organization of the Office of Child r^eveioiDmenb would be relegated 
with much lower status than it now enjoys and that it would be 
strip jjed of its broad policy and innovative responsibilities. 

It was the feeling of the confei*ence that the Office of Child He- 
A elopnieiit should be a central focus of the executive effort, that it 
should be elevated, strengthened^ and of course given substantially 
i lie rease d l eBou re es. 

Could you respond to that? 

Mr. ITkss, T certainly can I speak for Hr. Zigler, but T am sure he 
is going to be a AA’itness here and sliares my belief that there should 
be one focal jsoiiitj that it shonld be high enough to luiA'e prestige and 
Ausability. 

I think his Office should haA^e a national child advocaGy center 
AA'ithin it. This is certainlj- one of the high recommendations of the 
Wiiite Ho use Conference on Children. I think that AA-ould be the 
logical place to set up the unit that AAOiild be charged Avith seeing 
that there is a Fedei'al response throughout the agencies to the recoiii- 
mendations of tlxe Wliite TTouse Conference on Cliildien. I think tliat 
Hr. Zigler shares these vibaa^s. 

We have had meetings on it and I am A^ery hopeful that in the near 
future AA^e aa ill be able to create such a national child ad\mcacy center. 

Senator MoxDAnn. I belieA'e the President said the Office of Child 
HcA^elopment Avould be given the level A\diich Avould permit direct 
access to the Secretary. It would be tragic if the same administration 
AAOuld diminish this role particularly after its oaaui White House Con- 
ference px'oiiosed status for this office^ It has become under Hr. Zig“ 
ler’s leadership the central pi\^ot, it seems to me, of enlightened con- 
cern. 

I am A’ery hopeful that what you testify to this morning Avill be- 
come policy and that office can not only be eleA^ated but, expanded 
under Hr. Zigler’s leadership. 

Senator Taft ? 

Senator Taft. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Hess, I haA’e a nxun- 
ber of questions here you may AA^ant to expand upon later. You made 
a specinc recommendation with regard to funding this year and future 
funding — first, the $500 million figure and then flie $250 million addi- 
tional per year. Could you relate that in any w^ay to the pending 
revenue sharing proposals ? 

Mr. Hess. T don’t feel com jxetent to do so at this time. I should state 
at the outset my role as I see it. I do not feel that I need support every 
recommendation of the MHiite House Conference on Children nor the 
IVliite House Conference on Youth. I do feel that I have a very strong 
commitment in making sure that the Nation and its institutions take 
these recommendations seriously and respond to them. 

So I feel I am here, for example this morning, to put before you 
those recommendations, not as an advocate for them necessarily, but 
as a Avay of publicizing the Avork of a large body of A'^ery rep resent a = 
tive and often A^ery important people. 

There Avill be many other witnesses Avho also AA-ere intimately in= 
Amlved in the Conference, such as Dr. Bronfenbrenner, Dr. Kagan, 
Mrs. Lansburgh. Certainly they are advocates for a specific point of 
AueAv as Avell as being great experts in the field, Avhich I am not. They, 
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of course, will state^ I am sure, their upiuiuiis of liow realistic indeed 
the&B recommendations may be. 

Senator Taf-t. Mr. Hess, the “Profiles of Children’’ document dis- 
tributed by the Conference indicates that more than 7 million chil- 
dreii under the age of 14 of approximately 50 million are being raised 
in families in which the fatliez^ is absent and that the iDroportion of 
cliildr 6 JN^egro a?id other races living hi such families is more than 
triple L at of white children. 

Isn t this in part an indication of the failure of the present welfare 
system as now structured and isn’t this why we need relief for the work’ 
ing poor as proposed under the Family Assistance Act so that male- 
headed families will be able to remain intact and still receive benefits? 

Mr. Hess. Personally, I would have to agree with you, but I could 
not speak for the Conference delegates. No. S i>riority of the Conference 
by weighted vote, that is giving 16 votes for first choice down to one 
vote for 16th choice, was the reordering of national priorities begin- 
ning with the guaranteed basic family income adequate for the needs 
of cliildren. 

When this was ranked by first votes alone this was the No. 1 priority 
of the Conference, so clear iy welfare reform is very high up on the list 
of needs as seen by the delegates in the White House Conference on 
Children. 

Senator Taft. As I recall, there were also provisions for day care 
impl©mentatk»n in that j>roposab Hid tlie Conference come out with 
a specific recommendation in this? 

Ml*. Hess. The proposal on national priorities reads ; 

We call for a reordering of priorities at all levels of American society so that 
children and families come first. At the national level we recommend that the 
proportion of our gross national product devoted to public expenditure for elill- 
dren and youth be increased by at least oO per cent during the next decade and 
that the proportion of the Federal budget devoted to children be at least doubled 
during that period. 

We recommend that an annual Income at the level necessary to meet the needs 
of children be gTia^ranteed to every family in the nation. Support for families 
should be provided to the family as a imit without prejudice to various family 
structures and with recognition of differing cultural values and traditions. 

This call for a reordering of priorities is addressed to all levels of our society : 
govcirnmcnt, business, industry, mass media^ comniimities, schools, churches, 
neighborhoods and individual citizens, 

(Information submitted for the record follows :) 
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Follnwlnj^ are the 1 ‘psii] 1 h of the TK*eember is, 1fl70, haHotiiur by 
Llie White Ijcuist! ifonfui-oncu on ( lliDtii-on, fiK cerli Ihul by tho 
acuountinir firm of Alexaiuior Grant Comimny, \\'aHliiiigion, ■ 
U.C. 

Volen were rant by 1^912 delexatn!^, or 52t'f of those Gl:"j^Il>Ie. 
Several l<V}r u ms ehose not to voU-, fuullnM' tliat all of the I'oeom- 
inoiulutions shoLilcl be conHiderndof efxuai imporianec. 



Rankpfl Viy Ns, 
Weighted of 1st Pinto 

Vote^ V'OtrjH Onty 



Comprehensive family-oricntocl child 
development proj^ranr^ Indudln^ health 
services, day care and early childhood 

education 5 8 

The dGveiopmGnt of programs to eliminate 

the racism which cripples all chfLdreii! 2 

Reordering of national priorities 

beginning with a guaranteed basic family 

income adequate for the needs of children 3 1 

Improve nation's system of child justice 
so law responds in timely, positiv j ways 

to needs of children 4 11 

A Federally financed national child health 

care program which assures conr .iohensive care 

for all children 5 6 

A system of early identificatioii of ehildren 

with special needs and which delivers prompt 

and appropriate treatment 6 10 



Establishment of a child advocacy agency 
financed by the Federal government and other 
sources with full ethnic, cultural, racial 



and sexual representation 7 B 

EstabliBh immediately n Cabinet post of 

children and youth to meet needs of all children 8 4 

Health, welfare^ education and 
bilingual-bicultural growth of all 

children must be given top priority 9 7 

Immediate, massive funding for development of 
alternative optional forms of public education 10 9 

A change in our national way of life to > 

bring people back into the lives of children 11 5 

Elimination of racism demands many ' 

rneaiiingful Federal programs» particularly an 

adequate family income maintenance floor 12 12 



♦Under the weighted voting System, 1st place votes received 
10 points, 2nd place votes IS point?-, 3rd place 14 points and so on. 

Eiil'h CwntT.'n*.- l’.I. . .Ii> wu it.-j i>Liilk.ii! 



Rcsulls of I3al!ol-ing 

b,V the UciegaU'S 

to tho 1070 
White House 
Confcrcncci on 
Children on 
Ovei'i idiiig Concei iis 
and Specific 
Rccommcndiitions 
Ovcn idlng Concerns 
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Wciprhted 

Vnfr’’^ 



A national land urg policy be developed 

to guarsmtee ihn qualiiy c*f loiRure ser vices, 
social servieoH mid enu* niddem’.-. mitural rcRaurces 
for all chikhcu Vd 

XJnivei’sal dcvclupmciilal child care without 
.sex role sterc'Otypiiii*^ v/lll help to eliminate 
insUliitional, individual .sexi.?m 14 

All institutions and liro^^rmuR that afiToct 
children must involve cldJdien as active 
participants in the deciRion-makiiig process 15 

The Indian represEnlative.s of this Conference 
will recommend that all levels embark on a 
vigorous prnciieal fpproach to ;-nhanee the 
future of our children 16 



Pntil;pf! hy N.v 
of 1st Phice 

VnU-« OnU- 



IS 



10 



13 



14 



424 



* Under the ’weighted voting system, Jst place votes received 16 
points, 2nd place votes 16 points, Srd place 14 points and so on. 
Each coneorirs total points determineil lU rank in the listing. 
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RocommoiulntionH 
Specific Ft»rum 



nacm/f Nsk of VoIch 



Piovidi! iJiijjur{uniiM;.s Air over’s' tlind 
to Icurii, jn'ow, and livn c reiitively by 
reurderiny natlunal priorlUcH 1 

riedoHlmi odncHiion to aclilc^ve iiifli vidua! ixod, 
Jninuinized, child-cvritcrcd loarnlna.- Wu .support 
prupo.sccl Naliona) In.stitiito ol ildvicuAkm with 
tliis goal 2 

EKtnbli.slimonl of citis^oii community Mction 
giuaips to impk-nieiit the mulUtiule of excellent 
i‘n(M:5rrtrricnd;i1i('n;j which have evolved out of ibis 
White HoiLse C’onffrcnce on Children 3 

Kei'orm juKtiee ;-ys\.vni ; cmplmHize prevention 

and protection; reph.. _ iurgo institnlionK 

with small, homcliko facilities 4 

Rights of eliildrcn, incliulinfe basic needs and 
education, require legal and o»hi r 
accountability of individuals and agencies 
resiion.sible for providing them 6 

Eslablishment of a child advocacy agency 
financed by the Federal governnient and other 
sources with full ethnic, eulLitraj, racial 
and sexual representation $ 

A Federally fiiivT-iiced national child health 

care program which assures comprehensive 
care for all children 7 

To enhance the self-worth of all childrenj and 

to achieve early popuhition stabilization, wo 
reconimend coiisumer-datermined, publicly 
funded programs of ( 1 ) family life, sex and 
populatian education, and ( 2 ) voluntary 
family planning services and safe abortion 
available to all g 

Resolved ; The President immediately and 
unequivocally exprees his commitment to 
enforce existing legislation to end racism 



and discrimination g 

The estahlishme’iit of a Department of 
Education with Cabinet status, backed by 
a National Institute of Education 10 

Establish immediately a highdeveU 

independent OfHce of Child Advocacy, 

with a network of local advocacy 11 

Departmont of Family and Children with 

Cabinet status i state and local councils, 

all adequately funded 12 

Comprehensive dovoIopnicntEil lu'ogrnms for 
hnndicminud or potontially hinidicnppcd 
childroii iroin birth to six be nuuuintgry 10 



033 

820 

771 

735 

618 

602 

614 



482 

481 

430 

427 

406 

382 
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United States cnn anti must drasi Icaiiy 
recliJt'o i n j iiripR—periiiiitiils tfa,"hc, 
burns, nialmitritinn, rnts— and previdD health 
find safety education 14 

Quality developmental child care I’equirrs 
thoroughly trained persoiuiel and pru’cnt and 
comniLinity control of jironrams 15 

Federal support for independent research 
and diHsenii nation of information on cxistinff 
and alternate forms of education 4g 

Fstabiish a people-oriented, National Institute 
for the Family for action, advocacy, 
iniplemcntiition, legislation and reseaiTh 

A Federally financed n ati on nl child health 
care progi am which .ass u res eompi'ehensive 
care for all chilaren 

Tile rlght-to-read effort be established as a 
top national piiorlly supported by special 
legislation and funding commensurate with 
its critical import^Tice 

Promote expressions of identity tiirough 
phj’aical-emotional identity learning, parent 
edueatloii, and an international children’s 
year 

It is essential for a national body ro bo 
formed to nssure the implementation of the 
recommendations of the 1970 Children’s 
Conference 

That these words be included in the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the flag: , .stands; and 

diidicaie my self to the task of making it 
one nation f 

That crosi-eultural, participating experiences 
must be provided for all children so they may 
understand the concepts and goals of justice 
in terms of human relations ; and that 
community decision-making processes and 
educational experianeas must provide for the 
participation and knowledge noeessary for a 
peraonal, realistic commitment to the 
democratic system « 

Establish a national task force to develop an 
Office of Leisure Services at Federal and 
state levels ? 

Tn an cfTnrt to begin the process of improving 
the quality of life for children (some of 
wliom we can each call by name) the 
members of Forum ZO (Child Di‘veIopment 
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20 



21 



22 
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364 



337 



816 



299 



293 



271 



270 



259 



196 



152 



120 





67-582 0 - 71-2 
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Rutintr No. nf %’’rto.s 



ami Mass Media) are sueli 

recHjniiriQiidation.s a.-’ to an’oet and I m pi cm out 
many CfJiicern.^ royardiny hiimang human 
cle vein pmunt and thp nia.sM media. We aru 
nnwillinjr tn sunyrost the relative 
di'^puii.Hibilii y nl' any c>iie of our rcrorri' 
inenclaliuns. They are all ury;ent and 

aflVirdable 25 gg 
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1070 Wliili: IToii.’^p 
Cunloi-eiiCG Oil Children 
HM-’k-iin pf -'f i incnlr; uf 
Major 

UcronniiCiulat 



Overridinjr Concerua 

ComprGheri?iive 
, Family Oriented Crhild 
Dovoioinnent ri’oirranis 
Includfnjr TTenlUi 
v^erviccH, I3iiy Care 
and Early Childhood 
E duration 



The Development of 
Program to Eliminate 
the Racism Winch 
Cripples All Children 



Reordering of 
National Priorities 
Beginning with a 
Guaranteed Basie 
Paniily Income Adequate 
for the Needs of 
Chtldron 



Thrf^c nre hnrk-nn s. nj’ th^ mnjm’ i 

submitted by the elustcrci, forums and indepmulGnt cauCLiSOs. The 
f’tnU'nirn ■ H :\vii in L\^ > jiaL is. Thu Jii-ril pi usuuLs tA un'Idijig concerns 
idcntifictd by (‘or urn cluslerK and in dependent criucusos. The Heoond 
part covers the top rccomniendaUon of each of the fornm.s. The 
order ol' the stfitcrriouls was randoinly selgcted and corresponds to 
the order of recommendations on the official ballot. 



We rerommend that the Federnl Government fund comprehensive 
child care program.'’, which ^Y^ll be family centercth locally CDn= 
trolled, and univeiaeully available, with initial priority to those 
whose needs arc prentest. Tlicse program.^ .should provide for 
active participation of family members in the development and 
implementation of the program. These programs— inelu ding 
health, early chi Id hood education, and .social service.^— should have 
snflHecnt variet.V' to insure that families can .select the options 
most appropriate to their needs. A ma.jor educational program 
should also be provided to inform the public about the elements 
essential for Quality in child care services, about the inndeqviacies 
of custodial c«nre, and the nature of the importance of child care 
service.? as a supplement, not a substitute, for the family as the 
primary agent for the child's development ns a human being. 

Federal funding must be available immediately for the first yer v 
for spaces for 500,000 ch Idren, increasing 250,000 spaces per ear 
until it reaches all famlhes who seek it and all children who need 
it. 

Much has been written and said about racism in our country. -yet 
this crippling process permeates all eleriients of our society. Unlike 
racial .segregation which can be at least partially dealt with by 
direct government intPr entioii, racism is far from being uprooted 
from the hearts of the Jiinericaii people. It is a social disease that 
most of US carry. The tragedy is that we are unavs^are of our 
subconscious feelings of superigrity and inferiority. 

To rid Ihl.s nation of incj.sm we must bring to the attention of our 
people the gravity and scope of this disease, explaining how it is 
manifested and ho\v it is dangerously vitiating the strength of our 
nation and dividing it against itself. 

We must set up the mechanism of educatioii to assist people to 
become aware of their racism and to begin to rid themselves of it. 

Conquering racism is Americans most challenging issue. It re- 
quires immediate attention by all levels of government. It requires 
serious self-examination by every American. If we continue to 
ignore this problem^ the nation itself is in jeopardy. 

We call for a reordering of priorities at all levels of American 
society so that children and familie.s come first. At the national 
level we recommend that the proportion of our gross national 
product devoted to public expenditure far childreii and youth be 
increa.sed by at least 60 percent during the next decade, and that 
the proportion of the Federal budget devoted to children be at 
least doubled during th.at poriod, recommend that an annual 
income at the level nscess.'iry to meet the neeos of children be 
guaranteed to every f.amily in the Nation. for f ami lies 

should be provided to the family as a without prejudico 
against variant family structures and with recognition of dif= 
fering cultural values and traditions, This call for a reordering of 
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X'Ti prove Nation’s System 
of Child Justice so 
L.nw Kuspoiuls in Timely, 
Positive Ways to 
Needs of Children 



A Federally Financed 
National Child. Plealth 
Care Progra n Which 
Assures Comprehensive 
Caro for All Children 



A System of Early 
Identification of 
htldren with Special 
Needs and which Delivers 
Prompt and Appropriate 
Treatment 



diHd 



priorilioH is nddressed to all levels of our Hociety : government, 
business, industry, mnss media, cumminntfcs, schools, churches, 
neighborhoods and individual citizens 

In a time of soaring child neglect, nhii.-v rind dnlJ nqnency, the 
^Vhite lIoLiHe Conforence believes Lh.ut concerned citizens every- 
where must reappraise the entii-e thiid ju.'^ticc system. Deficiencies 
of Ihe system contribute to this alarming increase. 

Not only do we need more und beller trained judguR and staff, but 
community resoirrces mu -j be available. We need a complete re- 
,5lrueUiring of child and juvenile laws; laws which emphasize not 
guilt or innocence, but wliich .seek out and treat with compassion 
those who come to the law's .attention. 

Law must be restructured to aid and guide; to humanize, not 
stigmatize; law must strengthen and Improve the quallti’ of family 
life, 

We need n massive plan for small community-bAsed care fncilities, 
foster homi’S, group homes, and day care. When children must be 
involuntarily confined let It be only after full due process ai 1 
legal safoguards and Id it be to home-like institutions staffed with 
competent, concernen persons dedicated to care and not to storage 
and punishment. 

Wq believe that this cemntry is moving toward a more form all zed 
national health progrnm. It seems feasible that iraplementaJon ha 
in stages, and we urge that children bo given first priority. We, 
therefore, recommend “hat, as a fii'st step, a federalb’ financed 
comprehen.slve child li :alth care program bo established. This 
program will I'cquire ? stable, permanent, federnl financiiig 
mechanism, possible tl. rough a combination of payroll taxes and 
Aeneral lax revenues, Ruimbiir.srmcnl procediu'cs, inclnding pre= 
payment, must be designed to create incentives for more rational, 
organized, and efficient systems of health care delivery which 
stress illness prevention and health promotion. We also believe 
that this program and all federal programs providing health care 
services to children should allocate a specific percentage of their 
budgets to help finance new resources in areas of critical need. 

Children cry out for help, but are seldom heard. Least able of all 
are those with spec.hil needs: the retarded; the physically and 
mentally handicapped ; those whose environment producea abuse, 
neglect and directs the child to anti-sqcial conduct. Even the In- 
tellectually gifted child has special needs: he does not fit into the 
conventional mold. 

We call on the communities to find new ways to identify and reach 
these children. We urge the schools, the health and welfare 
agencies to better serve these children— by parent and community 
education, by improved ease-finding methods. 

We recognize that in many communities sources of case refen*ala 
are painfully inadequatei Wo know even when program.^ are 
uvaiiable, agencius are too often unresponsive, 

We urge each communily to rcesamine its socini conscience, to ask 
if it is doing all it can for those rhildren. Let u.s not, for Inck r f 
uoiicurju uUow such chiuu'ej) to become the social and physiceJ 
niisfitH of tomorrow, L'T gnch community, with genorons nid from 
Sliilo mu! Fcdcrnl fundR, mrikc nvriilublc efrccUve enru fur vliildivii 
with special needs. 
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of a 

Child Advocacy Aftency 
Fiiiancctl b3‘ the 
Fcjdeial fiovurnment and 
Other SourcoH 'NVitli 
Full Kthnic, CuUuml, 
RacirJ and Sexual 
Represent utiori 



lliis Agency will be d ar^gd ^/ilh the foHlgriiijr, the courdinalion, 
and the f mniorTitait :d nf nil prnc'rani" ralnlod In Oic d'*'.-”’lopmcnt 
Of childhood idonUly. I'o foster this devdopmnnt tlic Agoncy %vllt 
be C'spocialJy concci’nod uilli program .s whidi strongihon I'nniib' 
life in any lorm it occurs, 'J'hotie ] nog rams will involve 1 ) etlii ca- 
tion for pni-entingi ^^■hlch cmphaHijiCH the i^egognitlon of the 
uniqueness of every chiUh 2) the oslnl>lishnient of n National 
Comm lesion to sti‘cno;t)ion and cmhnnce cultural jjluralisni, anti 3) 
the development of community basocl comprehensive rcsourco 
center for families. 



Estradish Immediately We strongly recommend that the President and Congress imme- 

a Cabinet Post of diidrly eBtablish n Department of Children nnd Youth nt cabinet 

Children aiid Youth level, responsible directly to tho Pi^esjdent of the United States. 

To IMeet Needs of All Thi.s department, with lieavy youtli involvement at policj- levels 

Children would encompass all Federal agencies and institutions dealing wdth 



children and youth ; would present and protect the needs and 
rights of child ren and ynulh ' and would set standards and iriDii- 
itor all Federal, state, and local programs serving the needs of 
children. 



This department is iieGcled because children have not received the 
attention due them in our society under the existing fragmented 
organizntionnl structure*. We concur with the President that with 
one-fo\irth of Our population under the age of 14, it is onb' right 
that this segment recei e proper recognition. 



Health, Wolf.; re. 
Education am' 
Bilhiguabbiciutural 
Grow’th of Aj.L Children 
Must be Give: ■ Top 
Priority 



The Concerned Kids Caucus 

The future of our child ■ en and their families has grown ble^k and 
full of despair. When the richest nation on earth has a go\^ernment 
that, w‘ilh a clear conscience, enn deafen its ears to the poverty- 
filled cries of ten million paor children, then America has los its 
soul indeed. 

We who represent the Spanish-spesking-Spanish-surnamed mi- 
nority groups are adamently united in that those injustice.^ forced 
on us will be exposed and rectified. 



Imniediate, Massive 
Funding for 
Development of 
Alternative Optional 
Forms of 
Public Education 
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We will unite our resources to change an administration that can 
light a Christmas tree on the White House lawn on the same day 
that a manpower development bill (S-8867) is vetoed, thus putting 
out the Christmas liglits of hope for ten million poor children# 

Msrry CJn^stmas White Hottse in the Name of Our Children. 

Spanish-Speaking, Spanish-Surname Caucus 

Education has long been locked Into a monolithic structure that 
has frustrated most fundamental efforts for change. We need to 
develop a wide range of new options and new programs within 
and parallel to the present system uf public education# We need 
fun^’ — masiive fund^— to develop and implement a variety of 
alternativeg, but there are many alternativea that require little or 
no additional funds. Legislative exemptions from regulation and 
the imagination to free ourselves from the binding constraints of 
unexnmined tradition can in themselves be combined to produce 
significant changes. 

Wc seoii the right ig be wrong, to make mistakes in our quest for 
better eduention. Such experimental programs must be opUonal 
“iiot required. Experimental programs should be evaluated and 
held to the same criteria of evahiatfon as existing programs. 
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A Ch. intro in Oui' 
National Way of Life 
to BiiiiB' Pcojile 
Rack Into the Lives 
of Children 



Elimination of 
Racism Demi mis Idany 
Meaningful Federal 
Programs, Partiou.aidy 
an Adequate Family 
Income Malntenan ;e 
Floor 



A National Land Use 
Polici'* Must Be 
Developed To Guarantee 
The Quality of Leisure 
Servieea, Social Services 
and Our Nation’s 
Natural Resources for 

All phlidi’OU 
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EvidojK'G Khmiid be npjilicd oqunlly in seeking (■linngo or seeking 
not to change. Provision must be mndn to protect the interests of 
everyone coneerned ami to guarantee that the duvelopinent of nl- 
tcrnativcB not bo ;m unwitting support of bigotry or aegregiitioin 



We muHt fhnngG our national way of life ho that children are no 
longer isolatcil from the rc.st of society. Wo call upon all our 
institutions — public and private — to initiate and expand programs 
that will bring adults back in to the lives of ehiklren and children 
hnek into the lives of adults. This means the reinvolvement of 
children of rdl ages \vith pa rums and other adults in common 
activities and responsibilities. It means parent-child center.s as 
opposed to child dcvelopiTiGnt centers. It means breaking- down the 
wall between school and commimity. It means new flexibility for 
schools, busines.s and indu^trie.s so that children and adults can 
spend time together and become acquainted with each otherts 
w'orld.s at work and at play. It moans famlly-direcLed cojiiniuiiity 
planning, services and recreatipn programs. It means the rein’* 
volvement of children and adults in each other’s lives. 



Racism, individuah institutional, and collective, that permeate.*? 
American society has results 1 in psychological and phy.slcal 
damage to its children — Blar k, brown, red, yellow, and white. 

This racism has created an environment which hinders the 
learning capacity of all children, even those with special family 
resources, 

Simnarly, this racism has made it impossible for children to ob- 
tain the health services vital to their survivah grovi^th, and de- 
velopment. 

Removal of external handicaps to the family and support of in= 
ternal streiigth-sj through Federally sponsored and financed pro- 
grams acceptable to and designed by these families is of the ; 
highest priority. 

Programs that deal with diserimination in employment and lack of 
access to financial resources should take priority over currently 
popularized programs. 

The greatest injustice to children can be found in the failure to 
provide wholesome physical environments and services. 

A positive vote for this resolution by White House Conference on 
Ghildren delegates Is vltnl to all children. 

Black Caucus . | 



A national land use policy must oncdinpass th^?'Socm^ as -well as 
the Plii'.iiival environment of chiklien. A iiational land use 
policy must address itself to cities as well as to open spaces, A 
national land use policy must nssure space set aside for recreation 
and leisure activities, for adequate housing, for public transpor- 
tation systems, for sidewalks and bicycle paths, for learning sta- 
tions (such as museums, libraries), and must address itself to 
rf :'Vf? ". ''V. In uni"" 

The quality of life for a child is alTected by tui^ quality of the 
physical and i^ocial environ m tut which must provide him or her 
with a broad variety of cUuuatiumil and loi£iLu-e expcrieiK*es. 
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tJnfvprsMl D<‘vn]fnjmnni:il 
Child Care WiiiiuiH. 

SeN Jhdfj Slurciilyjji h|4' 
Will to iGlinn'niito 
j iintitiit 

IncliviiUuil StJxiHin 



AH Institutions nnd 
Programs That AH'ect 
Children Must Inv>Hve 
Children as Active 
Participants in 
the Decision-niakij g: 
Process 



The Indian 
Kepresentatives of 
this Conference 
Will Recommend That 
All Levels Embaidc on 
a Vigorous Practical 
Approach to Enhance 
the Future of our 
Chlidren 






Wo (Icirmml ! 

A cDnimitnicnt to a net^vork of quality child cnre clevelopmontal 
servjuos for all children whose fainilieg seek them ; 

complete Hcparation of all child welfaro flGvciuimicnt services from 
publiu assistance proKrums; 



coiiclemnafcion of sexl-sm^— the belief that women and men must 
play snpnrate sex- linked roles with women in A subordinated po- 
sition ; 

censure of the "White Hoiise Conference itself for dernonstrating 
sexism Ihi'ongh the domination of decision-making processes bi"' 
men and uxeciitioii of details by women ; 

flexiblQ and or si? or ter work week hours for women and men, to 
isrovido wider opjioi-luiiities outnide the home for w'omen and more 
child care and home life for men; 

For women, as for men, for girls as for boys, anatomj" should be a 
part not the whole of one-g identity and destiny. We urge unani- 
moiis adoption of this resolution. 

tVomen’s Caucus 

Children are powerless peo^jie. Like other minority groups they 
are denied the basic right to participate in the decisions that 
govern their lives. Their digi ity is smothered, needs go unde- 
tected, fresh ideas are lost, programs are mis-directed, and their 
deeision-niflking eapacitie.s y;o undeveloped. 

Perhaps there is no one quality more important for the developing 
self than a feeling of involve ;neiit in what is taking place. The lack 
pf consultation and involvcn^ent is the cause of the continuing war 
between children and soeietj . When the child is n part of some- 
thing, then he becomes responsible. 

If, for example, children, not just youth, had been ineluded in the 
White House Conference as both delegates and planners, we might 
have come into sharper focus on their needs and at the same time 
have made an atHrmative statement of their worth. 

American Indians are a unique people within American society* 
guaranteed by treaties, congressional laws and individual actions 
of United State.? Presidents, Violations of this relationship have 
been numerous because neither Cong' ^is nor the various United 
States Pre.sldents have been active iii carrjung out the provisions 
of these guarantees, PreBident Nixon has declared that certain 
innovations conducive to self-determination w^ill -be implemented 
by his administration. 

The American Indian Caucus of the White House Conference on 
Children declares that the President should follow through with 
his stated INDIAN policy of self-determination for American 
Indians withoitfc termination of government respoiisihilities with 
INDIAN tribes. 

The American Indian takes pride in his land and doslrcs to protect 
its physical and cultural environment from any outside exploita- 
tion, 

.cknuu'i^Oii itiuian UiUiclis* 
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Bpecifie Forum 
ReuommylKlatlons 



Provide OpportimUicH 
for Evcrj^ Child to 
Learn, Gros<^, and Live 
Creatively by Roorclering 
National Priorities 



Redesi|fn Educ: tion to 
Ach lev e I nd i vM ,i al i e df , 
Humanized, 

Child-Gentered Learnfng, 
We Support Proposed 
National Institute of 
Education with this Goal 



Establishmeiit of 
Citizen Comrnunity 
AcjUou Gruups to 
Implement the Multitude 
of Excellent 

RecommendAtioo3 Which 
Have Kvolwd Out of this 
White ITousc Cv't-i orcv 
on Clifldrcn 
4ja 



The creative child whom we wish to nurture is C'liriouHp wonders 
and qucHtions; seekri ntnv experienGCs; is open to the %vorld* in- 
dependent and free from social and group pressures to conform at 
the cost of individiiniity ; willing to risk error: play with ideas nnd 
experiment; willing to change and live with change. 

Such a child Is in the heart of every child but presently our schools 
and Gommunities are not providing the Atmosphere and resources 
for tlie development of such creative persons. 

Ln response, we must foster in each community the development of 
total cdueat Ion nl programs available to every child through a more 
diverse and flexible educational system, more creative approaches 
to learning', a stress on early childhood education, the cxpan.sion of 
cultural and creative learning centers, and the integration of 
aesthetic cducatton in every school, institution and agency which 
serves children. 



Forum 6 

A major redesign of ed neat ion is urgent. Edncational technology, 
defined as a logical process of learning design, can heli3 achieve 
this goal. 



An overriding goal of redesign should be development of an edu= 
cational system respandirg to the needs of individual learners 
through per.sonalized evaluation, individualized learning, and the 
thorough pi'eparation of all persons involved in their education. 

We specifically urge that legislation authorizing NT.E. provide 
for applied research and development efforts In educational 
technojogy within the Institute and that educational technology be 
defined in this legislation, as described in our report, 

A process which : 

A. Identifies needs of learners, individually and collectively 

B. Determines what must be done to meet those needs and con- 
siders alternative solutions and options 



C, Involves individual learner In selecting the best way to meet his 
needs 

D. Designs and implements the selected strategies and tools 
Ei Evaluates their effectiveness 

P, Revises when necessary 
Forum 9 

The White House Conference process is one of proposing and 
influencing the passage of leglalatlon that will enhance the phys- 
ical and Hociai eiivlronmeiu of children. While acknowledging the 
success of this process, it Is our conclusion that no legislation, 
however comnieiulablc, can be a valuable instrument of social 
ehnnr'e unless a structure rxists that, extends the le?r!slative 
process to n poiiit Ihiu ur iranicns its provisions are implemeiittd 
at iho lowest level of socit:y, Existing proco.sscg nre not ncconi- 
plijdnng tlu?^ insk adrq\ia;>rly. 
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Thtrefoi-Ci it is ui*iTcnt that procGthirus be c-rcated wbiuh jifuaraiUoe 
th;.; c^yovi^ h>’ -'>* a rpality to c>Mkh’en, and 

that onr -words bc'cnmo cIleLtiva procassoa. 

Yoinijr Amcrirans. striving to accept the responsihiUties of clti- 
^pnnhip finrl fnw positions of re.’-ponsibility open to them. It is our 
sense and that of many clGlepcatc;- at this conference, that a new 
thrust iH inipcn.tive. ^Vo submit Uiut the process describecl herein 
is one workable answer to this need : a i-nobiliziny force at the 
jrre^s roots level which Is t nmpcseil either of youth or of youth 
and CQii 'ernotl ad Lilts that will work for tile CHILDHEX — -NOW I 

Con tern pQi-nry history Indicates that the recent impact of youth 
upon our society has been one of coiiscicnce and sober responsih 
bihty. 

Therefore, let It be resolved that: (A) A nevd Gxiats for the 
con'^ti-nnlimi of a power base that will sei've as a booster to the 
existing concerns of our preHent youth and how they relalB to onr 
CHILDREN" — ‘NOW; and for tho.?e currently in power at the 
iocai, state, and federal levels to have an honest approach to 
change. 

(B) Delegates to this conference be made to feel the neces.sity to 
conthniG the Wliite House Confer once process by committing 
themselveato activities of organization, mobilizarion, and sensi- 
tivity within their comnnuiities, 

(C) That we cause to exist a body of people composed of two 
members of each of the £c rums of this conference. 

(D) At least one of these must be a youth, 

(E) Geographic, eennomic, and ethnic factors must be taken Irto 
Gonsideration for selection. 

(F) That this body be completely autonomous in nature, (G) That 
neither sanction, endorsement, or funding for this body be 
accepted if it in any way endangers its autonomy'. 

We suggest five options of initiating procedures at the coinmunity 
level = 

(a) a working rapport with the 'W^iite House Conference process. 
(. ) utilization of existing youth organs. 

(c) univer.sity=bascd urban studies coalition groups. 

(d) National Gommunity Programs, INC. 

(e) Community Self Starters. 

We strongly feel that best potential for the new thrust is offered 
by the Self 'Starter method, but this requires a moral encourage- 
ment from a non=manag#rial existing body, and a cogent liaison 
with the delegates of this Conference. 

It is imperative that there be a strong interaction with existing 
community organizatioiis, responsible and effective. 

Theso ideas nnply not only in imnlementation of ideas to better the 
child's physical and social eimronment, but also In developing 
suggestions made by other forums in this Conference. 



o 
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Jvcfcjrm Justice Syntcim: 
Emplinsi/.u Prevention 
and Protoclioii ; Itg]ilage 
Larjyc 1 nst itiitions 
with Small, Homelike 
Facjlitio.^ 



Riglus of Children, 
TncHulinff Eanic Needs 
and Education, 
Require Rf’ral and 
Other Accountability 
of IndividunU and 
Agencies Respon /ible 
for Providing Tli Jm 



Establishment of a 
Child Advocacy AgeiiCy 
Financed by the 
Federal Government and 
Other SoLircaa With 
Full Ethnic, Cultural, 
Racial and Sexual 
Hepreientation 



A Federally Financed 
National Child Health 
Care Program Which 
Assures Comprehensive 
Care for All Children 






Ohiklrcn in trouble arc crying for ITICLP! Prevention of abuse, 
neglect, mid dclinqiiency shonhl bo the top priority of this natfoTr, 
and shouhfbe Htressed by all citixons, ofTiuialF,, agencies and in- 
stitutinns. We boliove the Fedora) governmunt must assist state 
and local units of gnverumonts linancially anti in other ways in 
improving the jiiveiiilo .iuHtloe systnnii All chilclren in trouble and 
ill need should be diverted from the justice system unless court 
proceedings are neec.ssnry to protect the child. No child under the 
age of 16 should be placrH in a jail or penal institution. No child 
under 14 nhoukl be committed to a training school. Instead we 
recommend that smalh homodike treatment^oriented facilities 
ftiu-h ns Kheltcr homes, foster homes, youth homes, group homes, 
and halkway houses be developed and financed by federal, state, 
local and private funds, and be staffed with trainid, co rned 
personnel. 

Forum 23 

The following is an explanation of the above. Evew child is en- 
titled to good health and caru from coneeption, and to at least 
minimum standards of food, shelter and clothing, and to effect! %‘e 
education, in an cuvlrnriment of economic security, IndividuaLs, 
agencies unci public bodies offei ing these services to children ha^/e 
seldom been held legally afconntable for en.suring competant 
performance. There fore w e recommend that methods of redress be 
established to hold accountable those w^hn render services to 
children to a .standard of c.ave comm ensn rate with the skill their 
profession requires, and to hold accountable those private and 
public bodies which fail to render adequate services to children, 

Foriun 23 

This Agency wdll be charged wdth the fostering, the coordination, 
and the implementation of .all programs related to che develo]mi_ent 
of childhood identity. To foster this development the Agency will 
be especially concerned with programs -which strengthen family 
life in any form it occurs. These nrogranns will involve 1) Edu- 
cation for parenting, which emphasrises tnu uniqueness of every 
child, 2) the Gstablishment of a National Gommission to 
strengthen and enhance cultural pluraliim, 3) the development of 
community based comprehensive resource centtr for families. 



Forurn 2 



We believe that this country is moving toward a more formalized 
national health program. It seems feasible that implementation be 
in stages, and we urge that children be given first priority. We, 
program will require a stable, p&rmanent, Federal financing 
comprehensU'e child health care program be establfshed. This 
program will require a stable, permanent, federal financing 
mechanism, possible through a combination nf payroll taxe.s and 
geiiyral tax rGvenuc.s. Ileimburseinent procedures, Including pre- 
payment, Tnust be designed to create incentivea for more rational, 
organ irnrk and effiriort systems of henlth care del ivory which 
streis Illness prevention and health promotion. We also believe 
that this program and all Pideral programs providing health care 
services to children should unocate a specific percentage of their 

Ly fui-l iiw.% 1 «. .'■Jiii t \„,:j lii Oi wiiwiwiU 

Forum 10 
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* C07)tfyi-i'hcitBi}!r ChUft Hetiftk 

A fvd r>>!lv Hm;-. . ; X ili- :.:!] r\-\h] H* nit)! 

J’roffrani which rr.iii]srehr>nsivc cart* for 

t-hildruh (17th <in list — \>y J'Vrum 10) = 040'^ 7 

■IdcnUcul I'ccnmme nditrion (I'JLh item on nMt=hy 

Foiiim 11) _ 293 38 



Combinod pro-.- total 833 0 

Net tofai (lo.i.- estimated overlappin^f vote of 

17ff of lutler Hem or 50 votes = = = = = = 783 5 ** 



Corroeted total ns tobMlutCfl by Alesaiidar Grant * Cu,, imt erronDouHly 
rOporU'd on Piof^s Helen -:e of lJet > 22^ 1070, as 511, 



To Enhance the 
Self -worth of All 
Children, and to 
Arhiove Eavly 
Popiilatjoii Stribilization. 
We Ueeommcnd 
Consu mer=dot or ni i ned. 
Publicly Funded 
Programs of (]) Family 
Life, Sex and PopuUiUun 
Education, and 
(2) Voluntary Family 
Planning Services and 
Safe Abortion 
Available to All 



It is the right of every child to know nboiit hia own sexuality and 
identity witliout the legal restrictions now imposed upon distri- 
bution of niformation and Hervices to minors. Family life and sex 
education should bo n multi-fnceted approach inchiding eommunity 
involvement, information on methods of planning families, and 
emphasis on the uniuueuess of eacli individual within his otvii 
family. 

Family planning serviceB are defined as services to all family 
mumbers, including xhs education, comprehensive medical and 
social services necessary to permit individuals freely to determine 
and achieve the number and spacing of their children. Family 
planning services indnde contraception, sterilization, and abor- 
tion, The full range of aerV’ces should be available to all, re- 
gardless of sex, ago. marital status, economic group or ethnic 
origin ; and should be administered in a non coercive and nondis- 
criminatory manner. 



We recommend a national program to educate all citizens in the 
problems of population growth, and to develop programs to 
aehieve population stability. Population growth in the United 
States occurs primarily among affluent and middle class %vhitcs, 
and programs designed to achieve population stabilization should 
be directed to reducing their natality. 

Forum 16 



Resolved : 

The President 
Immediately and 
Unequivccally Expresses 
His Commitment to 
Enforce Existing 
Legislation to End 
Racism and 
Discrimination 



The President should make the elimination of racism and all 
disci'lTnination agninst minorities the No, 1 priority of this ad- 
ministration, We insist he address his moral authority as Presi- 
dent to this issue in his State of the Union Address. 

There is flagrant disrespect of law and order in this country when 
it comes to the rights of minority groups. Existing laws, treaties, 
and court decisions are not enforced, e,g., various Indian- Ameri- 
can Treaties, the 1843 Guadalupe-Kidalgo Treaty. We are also 
concerned about the continuation of the concentration camp laws. 
We insist the President use his Authority to enforce this legisla- 
tion and these decisions. 



Incisive reports have been made laying bare the prasent de- 
structive results of racism and the incipient dangers. We urge that 
these reports— National Advisory Commiasion on Civil Disorders, 
U,S. Civil Rights Com mission, Commivtce on Minority Group 
Children of the Joint Commission on the Mental Health of Chil- 
dren — be given the widest possible dissemination. We urge that 
their judkious rc( ^ ■r,;:naiiLl,ations, which might save our nation, be 
immediately implcniented. 
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Forum 18 



Tho EF.t.'il)lit^hiTK‘nl of a 
Dciini’tmcnt of Eclucalion 
with Cabinet Btatus, 
Backed bi' a 
National Iinstitutu of 
Education 



Establish Inimod lately 
a High Level, 
Independent Ofiice of 
Child Advocacy, 
with a Network of 
Local Advocacy 



Department of Family 
and Children With 
Cabinet Status ; State 
and Local Couneils, All 
Adequately Funded 
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to establiFli national educatign policiej^ and to promnie construc- 
tive change In pi'cncnt cducationnl iiractices, with the over^rkling 
pin-posc of developing each individuara potential to the fullest, 
and improving our society. 

This requires HLibRtantial Increasos in Federal appropriations to 
achieve the following; 

salvaging the growing mini her of school districts noW'on the verge 
of collapse. 

providing massive Implomontatlon of what we know is good 
quality education as well us further experimentation through a 
wide vaidety of educationiil institutions, but insisting on public 
accountability. 

We innke this recommendation in light of oiir conviction that 
school is a concept, not a place, and that schooling and education 
are not syiionymoufi. 

Forum 5 

Forum 24 passed the following rcGommcndations: 

A. That the cost of the Child Advocacy program be paid from 
Federal tax monies, with provision for use of other supplemental 
funds, without the rcqul. emeut for matching funds. 

B. States, local communities and neighborhoods can develop tb sir 
own programs. States \vi,;Ch do not develop compi^ehensive plans 
and hence do not develop rtate councils would not receive Federal 
fund.s for state programs. Thu Federal law should provide ^^hat 
direct local or neighborhoi d grants for local planning could be 
made where no state coui. nl was developed or the National Chila 
Advocacy office determine ^ the state plan insufficient. Such direct 
local or aeighborhood grar is wdll not be subject to veto by state 
officials, 

C. Local councils shall be so structured as to maintain effeetlva 
citizen eontrol while providing for active participation of com- 
munity agencies and organizations concerned with the child. 

Acknowledging that the family ia aoeiety*a primary unit for de- 
veloping human potential and transmitting cultural heritage, we 
charge parents and children with enhancing their ability and re- 
sponsibility to strengthen their own family life ; furthermore 



We recommend that a Department of the Family and Children 
with the status of a cabinet post and councils and commissions on 
state and local levels be established, adequately funded, and 
charged with the responsibility for : 

coordinating services to families and children; 

reconstructing old programs ; 

developing new programs; and performing other functiens, such 
^as; 



convening a White House Coiifertnce on Families and Children at 
least every five years with ongoing activities in states and local 
communities with children participating at ail levels; 

.M 4 pporLiiiK iJuhticN wiiitii pi u vide for part-tiniQ employment 
without d i scrim i nation for n indent s who wish to spend more tlmv 
with their children : nnd 
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assuring the riglit of all children to have legally i^esponsiblc, 
permnnent parentH. 

In the Iiitorinij we strongly urge increased support for the OHlce 
of Child Devcloinnent. 

'Forum 15 



Comprehensive We affirm that complete comprehensive child health care should bo 

Developnicnliil Progianis reeognixcd as a top priority for all children in the Nation. The 
for Handicapped or child with handicapping conditions has often been denied his right 

Potontlai.y Handicapped to health care because of the difficulties in moetiiig his special 

Children From Birth to needs. This recommendation will allow handicapped children to 

SIk be Mandatory achieve the fulflllment of their potentials which is the right of all 

children. 

Reconimendation— ^ 

Inclnsivs within compre>, ensive health needs. diagnostiCj treats 
ment, and educational services be provided handicapped children 
without arbitrary barriers. 

There are many programs for %vhich legislation and aiithorixation 
have been completed. We feel that full appropriation of all such 
legislation is an important first step in improving and expanding 
the potential of handicapped children. An example of such legis- 
lation is the recently enacted Developmental Disabilities Act 
(Public Law 91—517). Cognisant of the failure to appropriate 
authorized funds* we recommend the full appropriation of au- 
thorized funds for progrann dealing with handicapping condi- 
tions, especially in those pre grams which focus on nianpo%vir 
Irainingj the provision of services^ and research. 

Forum 12 



The United States Cun 
and Must Drastically 
Reduce Injuries-^ 
Perinatal, Traflic, 
Poisoning, Burns, 
Malnutrition, Rats 
and Provide Health 
and Safety Bducation 



The top priority for this natioirs development and utilization o* 
its resources must be its children becausei 

1. They form the essential eleu ■“nt of human, social, and economic 
propagation ; 

2. The majority ef this country has a vested interest in the 
well-being of its ehildren ; 

3. Individually or collectively, they are unable to provide their own 
supportive political forces and power j 



4, They are constantly changing but they continue to repreient an 
essentia! element of our nation’s present and future ; and 

B. They become, or are alriadyj a truly disadvantaged population 
without appropriate support. 

With these tenents as a framework, the conc^l of children's in= 
Juries has been incorrectly defined, and consequently decisions 
relating to qhlldren’s injuries have reflected a restricted 
per.spcctiYO. Childhood injury encompassug intcrdcpendeiiL phys- 
ical* psychological, social and environmental factors. 

433 Forum IS 
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Quality Devclopnioiititl 
Cliild Care nciquirc-s 
Thorouf^hly Trained 
Perauniiul and Parent 
ancl Coniiminity Conti’ol 
of Programs 



Federal Suppi rt For 
Independent I esearch 
and Diseemfnrlion of 
Information o], 
Existing and i Iternate 
Forms of Ediu ation 



Establish a 
People-oriented* 
National Institute for 
the Family for Action, 
Advocacy* 
IrnpiomeiiLAtion* 
Legislation and 
Research 
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The t ' o must imporlaiit factors in iiiKuring quality in dcvolop- 
morilfil child care arc adcqiiate training of the personnel who work 
with the children and thu responsivonc'^s of tlie programB through 
t piireiit and community egiitroL 



A massive increase in training cfTorts is essential to meet the goal 
of uni\ ersal nva>hilnlity of developmnnlal child caro, Adetiiinte 
fumlinp lo p]-ovIfIc training for at leasE 50,000 LulditlDiial ehikl 
care v.’orkers must be added anniially over Llie next decade. 
Training Hhould be directed toward trainers, profess ional, pre- 
professional, and volunteer stafT who work directly with children, 
administrative ami ancilbiry staff of ehikl care programs, parents, 
and youth. A complete program should inciude training for par- 
enthood in the public schools, started before the Junior High 
Behool level, ami with opporlunitias for direct experience in day 
care centers. The training should include both male and female 
students. 

True responsiveness of programs to insure quality can only be 
established by requiring control in individual programs by parents 
Of the enrolled children. Parents and local communities mu.st also 
control 1) local distribution of fundSj 2) community planning and 
coordination, and 3) mo litoring and licensing functions. 

Forum IT 

To encourage and. siippo'^t independent research relating to the 
development of those evaluative systems and processes desigred to 
measuri those nsneets Gt human devalopment which are not g 
erally considered In the present system of public education. 

To encourage and support independent investlgationi and critical 
evaluations of educational programs, motives, goals, systems, and 
practices currently" in use, and/or suggested as experimental 
models for future use. Such a commission would consider for 
supporc studies and experiments designed to explore, for exa iple, 
the extent and the validity oi the alleged myths and misconcep- 
tions governing our educational culture. 

A national *‘informat!on-on-educational alternatives” body which, 
using television, films, and other medin, bring to parents, teachers, 
students* and communities, a more extensive understanding of the 
wealth of educational alternatives now available in the United 
States and elsewhere. (The body will be not only a central source* 
of infoimiatlon, but an active dispenser or new information,) 

Forum 8 

Recognising that the family is the dominant soeializing agent and 
the primary interface -between the individual and society, its 
central position must be considered by the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in making recommendations for improving the 
well being of our Nation's children. 

It is vital that children living in all types of family structures, a.g, 
single parent, traclitional, dual \vork, commune, etCi, have equally 
available options for self fulfillmant. 

Present human service systems tend to fragment and undermine 
1!;.: . Aik *uwii u»jiiv aiioLua oe ruui reeled to 

provide services and siipiw*! ihrottf^h and to the family as a mfit 
with rewognitlon of tlie dilTorent needs, strengths aiirt we.aknes.^os 



o 
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A Federally Fina/’ced 
National Child ircnltli 
Care Program Which 
Assures Comprchensivs 
Care for All Children 



The Bight to Bead Effort 
Be Established As a 
Top National Priority 
Supported In* Rijedal 
Legislation and Funding 
Commensm^ate With Its 
Critical Importraic# 
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of varying family forms. Therefore, we recommend that an In- 
stlLuio ffji* the Ptiniilj' be Gsliiblislied by the CongreSH ns a cjiiasi* 
public orgnnizution. Thu procesH for its ope rat ion should be 
assured by establishing a trust fund through a per capita 
assessment drawn from Feclera] taxes. 

This Institute should have a broadly representative Board of 
Directors and he adequately stafTcd for carrying out its functions. 
Those functions ai’e : 

1) Serve as an advocate for families and children ; 

2) Provide the mechanisms for assuring follow=up and impk- 
rnentation of the White Ilouse Conference recommendations at all 
levels; 

3) Develop and support demonstration, action, research and 
evaluation programs which focn on building new environments 

Limilios and children; reortiur existing services and programs 
to fit around desires and aspirations of families, and to involve 
families in their development and implementation; 

4) Examine existing legislation for its effects on variant family 
forms ; 

5) Take action against legislation, regulations and practiGes which 

aie punitive- to children because of thoir discriminatory policies 
against the integrity of fnndlies or variant forms of parenting- 
and fa j 

6) Technical assistance to riate and local proffi ains for families 
and children. 

Forum 14 



We believe that this country is moving tmvnrd n more formalized 
Jiatieiifil lioullh program. It seenus fensible that im.ilementotlon be 
in stages, and we urge that children be given first priurity. We 
therefore, recommend that as a first step, a federally financed ' 
comprehensive child health care program be established. This 
program will require a stable, permanent, federal financing 
mechanism, possible through a combination of payroll taxes and 
general tax revenues. Reimbursement proeedures. including pre- 
payment, must be designed to create incentives for more rationar 
organized, and efTicIent systems of health care delivery which 
stress illness prevention and health promotion. We also believe 
that this prwam and all Federal programs providing health car e‘ 
services to children should allocate a apecific percentage of their 
budgets to help finance new resources in areas of critical need. 

Forum 11 



The single overriding goal of this recommendation is national 
literacy. For generations we have accepted as a fact that literacy 
IS imperative to the survival of a democracy. As an Ideal, nothing 
less than imiverdal school nuendmice iii tlie United Btates, we are 
decidedly abort of universal literacy. The 'Right to Read Effort 
(Inunrhed in Beptember of 1?GD) has made n beginning toward 
improvement. However, obstacles still remain. The effort needs to 
be strengthened, coordinated, and spocificnlly funded on a senle 

done. The goal requires natioiml 
C i; = ‘ liuii.u uuuAUiOiUiUii oi rg^uni’ch ; 
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rapid inijjrfjvcjTient in teacher education; developniont of edreetive 
instructional matqrinls; inlctrrntion of school GNpcricnces witli 
home and community resoui-ces; and ndoption of modern man- 
nc'oment procedures within the educutlon Hector, 

Fortmi 7 



Promote Exjn eFHionH of 
IclentUy 'Throur'li 
Phj’^sicahenKdionnl 
I d 0 n t i t y ni I ! i tr, 

Parent Education ^ 
and an Intermit ional 
Children's Year 



Whernris in our pruHont sneiety, complicated by cultures within 
cultures, many children GNperiGiicq iiiHecurityi fear, and prejudice; 
and 

Wliei'ens a positive sclf-coneept and a satisfactory rc.alizntiQn of 
role are vital In a rapidly chanfjing society; 

We Propose to F^edGralj, state, and local governmciils ; 



That programs be ftinded to encourage high priority for the 
affective learnings (those dealing with feelings and imagination) 
’balancing the current emphasis on cognitive learnings (those 
dealing with factual knowledge) ; pro vide resonrees such as a 
cultural bank; and provide necessary teacher restraining. 



That funding be provrded foi programs of Parent Education 
which offer new options in rbild rearing, confliet-i'esolution, and 
goIf-id entity growth. 



That These Words 
be Included in the 
Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag : 
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We propose to the United Stales Government and to the United 
Nations that these and other i ecammeiidation.s of the White House 
Gonference on Children bo pr mioted and celebrated through an 
International Ghlldren^s Yeai comparablo to the International 
Geophysical Year wdth a possible target date of 1975. 

It Is EsBentlal for a Natioiiai Body To Be Permed to Assure the 
Iinp!emennt.‘itiou of the Recummendalions of the 1970 Childrcu's 
Conference. 

Recommendation No^ 21 does not have a back-up statement. 



Pnrinn 3 

, stands; and dedicate myself to the task of making it one 
nation, . . 



Our pidmary concern is that all Americans, concerned with the 
future of our children, join in faith and work to make the values 
expressed in our pledge of allegiance to the flag, a living fact in 
American life. 



Under the administration of President Dwnght D. Eisenhower, 
Congress revised the pledge to the flag to include the phrase 
•'oil dor God.'’ We recommend that it be further revised to read *T 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the Uijitstl .States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands ■ and dedicate myself to the 
task of m akin a it one nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for ail.'* 

This would provide Americans i>f nil ages, races and cultures with 
a realistic, afhrmative pledge in dec pen our rnmirinn nnmmi+ntenf- 
lu a iriuy iri:u, Lridy respon^ibk- and truly luiityd society. 

Forum 1 ■ • 
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lU/tjoniliKnitluf lonH nf 
Forum 25 



Establish a 
Katioaal Task Forra 
to Develop an Oflice 
of Leisure Services 
at Federal and SLate. 
Levels 



TT7'^rr^=f^ wr rernimrsirrf th;d he Am^rienn hmne, srhnnf and 
community are failing to pro vide the examples, experiences, and 
]:iKj\vlC(]go thill M-ill tcarli ^v?f cjliiidivm aliont demneralic values and 
proeus.ses, FORUM 2S recommends: 

That, cross-cultural, participating experiences must be provided 
for all children so they may undorstaiid the concepts and goals of 
justice in terms of hiimnn relations; 

Aiidthiit cnmmiinity dccislon-rnalcirig processes and ediicatiomil 
experiences must provide for the participutirn and knowledge 
necessary for a personal, realisLic commitment to the democratic 
system. 

This oflice shall have as its objectives and responsibilities pro- 
niotion or adniiliistration of : 

a. Education in the knowledgOj attitudes, and skills for creative 
participation In leisure activities. 

b. Coordination of resources and services relevant, to leisure at all 
levels of organization, public and private. 

G= The use of all educational media for the purpose of education in 
ieisure, 

d. Ensuring that availablii^.7 of reSDurces be equal for all, having 
in niind minority groups, sjcloeconomie level, and geographic lo- 

fi. Leisure resources and acv'vities should be used to strengthen 
rather than fragment family life. 

f. Involvement of children and youth at the community level in 
decision-making regarcUng use of leisure rei>ourcos. 

g. Education in the importance of the total physical environment. 

h. Standards for personnel, .services, and facilities. 

i. Long- term research and development relevant to leisure and its 
role in survival and enrichment of human life. 

J, Ensuring that leisure resourcea are Included in all publicrand 
private land and urban developments. 

The President and the respectiva governors should immediately 
appoint task forces ropresentative of children, minority groups 
and the broad areas of leisure activities to develop plans for the* 
implementation and operation of the offices and to serve as on- 
going advisory groups. 

Forum 21 
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(Forum 20) 
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Senator Taft. Thank you. As a member of the Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs, I am also interested m the question 
of early childhood nutrition. Were there any findings in that regara 
either with respect to the incidences of inadequate diets generally or 
especially among children in low-incomo families ? 

Mr. Hess. It was the general feeling in the planning sessions we 
had with various groups, State committees, and individuals that there 
had iiist been a White House Conference that went into the questions 
of hunger, malnutrition, dist, and so forth in great detail, that there 
was to be a followup meeting shortly aft r ours in February and tnat 
we therefore should not have a specific forum on this but rather we 
chose to put experts in this fleia interspersed in all of the forums so 
that it would be a theme that spread throughout the conference, as it 

But I would not say that specifically new material above and be- 
yond that developed by the White House Conference on Food and 
Health and Nutrition was developed. 

Senator Taft. Thank you. In a statement in the Profiles of Chil- 
dren’^ report it is indicated that while all 50 States have child^ rdiipp 
laws with reporting requirements and all public welfare agencies are 
required by law to provide protective services for children, no sta- 
tistics are available on the extent of service provided. 

Is the administration contemplating any steps to increase the avail- 
ability of such information, either through legislative authonzation 

or otherwise? ,. 111,1 

Mr. Hess. I have no knowledge on that. But I certainly shall check 

it out and respond to the committee. _ . 

Senator Taft. As you know, among each major age grouping ot 
children, the 26 million under 6 years old and 88 million 6 through 13 
years of age there are a substantial number of low- income children, 
estimated I think at 3 and 6 million respectiyely. , 

Does the administration in terms of funding and program emphasis 
continue to regard these low-income children of the highest priority 
as compared with other children ? ^ 

Mr. Hess. Certainly it was the sense of the White House ConiCT- 
ence on Children that they should be. And to the degree to which the 
agencies of the Federal Executive will now start a department-by-de- 
partment review of these findings I am sure that they will have to 
respond to that question specifically. 

Senator Taft. Can child development programs be used as a method 
of overcoming rnoial isolation that we witness at older ages and society 
generally? 

Mr. Hess. Having listened for several months to my eloquent col- 
league, Uric Bronfenbrenner, whom I am sure will direct himself to 
this question, I would say it is not just racial isolation but it is age 
isolation as well and that many creative thoughts came out of this 
Conference on the use of developmental day care that involves the use 
of older children with younger children, the involvement of parents 
in the whole process, and, of course, equally important, the blend of all 
racial groups. 

Senator Taft. Did the Conference focus to any extent on the specnal 
problem of children who come from homes where a language other 
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than English is spoken, for example, Puerto Rican children in Eorain 
and New York^ and Mexican -Am eric an children throughout the 
Southwest, and, if so, what recommendations were made to deal with 
these special problems ? 

Mr. Hess. First, I might say that of all of the caucuses that have 
recommendations on the ballot, the one of the Spanish=surname, Span- 
ish=speaking caucus which recommended the increase in the bicultural 
education rated highest on the ballot. 

Furthermore, the forum on children without prejudice gave some 
very specific recommendations as to bicultural and bilingual educa- 
tion. I will have to find that one fox* you. But it related, I think, spe- 
cifically to the use of teaching in two languages when, I believe, 10 
percent of the population in that school spoke other than English as a 
first language. 

Senator Mondale. Would you include that recommendation for the 
record ? 

Mr. Hess, Yea; I shall. Forum 18 recommended --that wherever 10 
percent of the children of a given school are finent in a language other 
than English, as in certain Spanish -speaking communities, the school 
curriculum in all grades should be offered in the minority language as 
well as in English. The minority language should also be designated 
an official language in such communities,” 

Senator Taft. Mr. Hess, was any consideration given as to what 
Federal agency or department really primarily ought to take on this 
responsibility f Are some of these recommendations ones that could be 
better implemented by agencies other than HEW, OEO, for instance, 
or what particular breakdown do you have in mind ? 

Mr. Hess. I can only say that beyond the very strong support which 
the Office of Child pevelopment received not only at the White House 
Conference on Children, but at the followup regional conferences, 
there was a strong feeling to establish a Cabinet post for Children 
and Youth, This was the eighth in our weighted ballot and there also 
%yas a recommendation to establish a Cabinet office for Education and 
this was 10th among the specific forum recommendationi. 

Senator Taft. So you don^t know, really ? 

Mr, Hess. I don^t know. After all, we all recognize that this White 
House Conferenee, as all White House Conferences, is composed of a 
group of people who are particularly concerned and who are indeedi 
special pleaders and we as special pleaders asked for the most immedi- 
ate and highest identification of tne problem with which we are con- 
cerned. 

Indeed, as we recommend a Cabinet post for Children and Youth, I 
dare say that the White House Conference on Aging may do the 
same. 

Senator Taft. Thank you very much. Those are all the questions I 
have at this time. 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Hess, you make reference in your testimony 
to the No. 1 recommendation, based on the weighted votes, which is 
developmental child care programs emphasizing comprehensiveness, 
the family-centered nature of the effort and quality. 

Would it be fair to say that the Conference very clearly preferred 
this course to custodial day cars kinds of treatment of preschool 
children ? 
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Hess. There is no question about it. That was a strong theme 
thi'o light the Conference. I think if wc had to pick out key 
words througli the Conference one would be “comprehensive/^ whether 
it is in tile health field or the devel opine nt day-cnre field. 

Senator Mondale. In other woixls^ there was a very decided and 
strong recommendation against just sheer custodial care of children, 
and a stro.ig emphasis ou the family -centered nature of the pro= 
gram — not separation of cliildreii from their parents but a 
strengthening of the ties between family and child. Is that connect ? 

Mr. Hess. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Mon dale. This is the central issue it seems to me. running 
through the whole family assistance x^lan. I am afraid at this point 
day care is sort of an afterthought in FAP. The emphasis in that bill 
.seems to be on encouraging the motlier to work, and what do you do 
with the children while she is ivorking is sort of an afterthought. 

The conference clearly came down on the side of qualitative develop- 
mental assistance which was family-centered, am I corrcct on that? " 

Mi\ Hess. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Taft. If the chairman will yield, in that regard did you 
talk at all about the incentives and assistance in order to enable moth- 
ers who might otherwise have to work to remain with theii’ families, 
talk about the impact on employment in this connection 1 

Mr. Hess. Not having personally been in the week of discussion at 
this particular forum, I hope you will address that question to Dr. 
Kagan, the chairman, and Mrs. Dansberg, the vice chairman, because 
they can truly give you a sense of the concerns of the people who were 
assigned to the day = care section. I was just not there, sir. 

Senator Mondale. I was told that at the recently concluded White 
House Conference on Youth there was quite a debate on the preamble, 
is that correct I 

Mr. Hess, That is correct, sir. 

Senator Mokdale. I was also struck that the same emphasis on non= 
clinical terms was to be found there. It is interesting that when you 
get the children and the youth and their specialists together, even 
though many of them are clinicians, they finally end up strongly em- 
phasizing just the concept of love in the treatment of our children and 
youth, and I think many of our programs forget that. 

We should start with that in the development of any progfram be- 
cause the program that neglects that esientiah difflcult-to-flnd ingredi- 
ent is bound to fail. Would you agree with that ? 

Mr. Hess, Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale, It is intaresting that the great specialists in this 
field end up often speaking in essentially religious terms. Eric Erickson 
talks of sin, and maybe it is an eloquent testimony of the gap that 
exists between how we think we are dealing with our children and how, 
in fact, we are damaging them, that specialists use such religiously 
charged words. 

Would you^-gree with that ? 

Mr. Hess, I think that Dr. Bronfenbrenner would bear out that in 
the heated disciiasions that involved the drafting of the preamble to the 
children's Conference, which I read In my testimony, we ultimately re- 
jected this as a political document and looked upon it really as a moral 
or almost religious document, yes. 
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Senator Moxdale, I think that is encouraging. Thank you %"cry 
much. 

Our hi st -^pro"’ to testify before our new committee is Dr, Uric Bron_“ 
fenbieniier* TTe conies here today havi. set aside many more com= 
jjelUiig nmttors to perform this function. Wo ai'e very pleased to have 
Dr. Bronfenbrenner with ns and we are most grateful to him for liis 
coiit inning critical contiabutions to this terribly important issue. Dr. 
Bronfcnbrennei\ 

STATEMENT OF DE. ITRIE BEONFENBRENNER, PROFESSOR OF 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY STUDIES, NEW YORK 

STATE GOLLEUE OF HUMAN ECOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

ITHACA, N.Y. 

Dr, Bkoxeexbreknfj?, Mr. Chairman, I share the view of the chair- 
nian of tlie purent committee that this is a historic day. It marks the 
hrst session of the first congressional committee to be established for 
the ex I ness pui*puse of considering the needs and welfare of the 
Xatioifs children. The establishment of such a committee is long over- 
due. I hope tliat it does not come too late. 

The i-easoii for my concern is perhaps best conveyed by the opening 
paragrai:jh of a report projiarcd for the Wliite Hi isc Conference nn 
Children by a committee under my chairmanship. The parngrapli 
reads : 

Antt>Hca\s families nncl their children are in ti*cnihle, troiilile so deep and per- 
vasive as to threaten the future of the nation. The .source of the trouble i.s nothing 
less than a national neglect of children and those primarily engaged in th*?ir 
ca re= Am erica’s pa rents. 

The members of this com mi t tee are already familiar with facts that 
point to this conclusion, but for the record I shall mention some of 
lliem. Dot mo begin, Cliairivuin, by saying we now have the knowN 
edge and the know-how to increase significantly the ability and com- 
petence of the next generation of children to be born in this country. 

We know wliat is needed^ we know how it can be done. All that re- 
mains is to do the job. The job can be done. At least a dozen nations 
are doing the job better than \ve do it now. By way of explanation, 1 
sliall start with some facts well known to this committee. 

Ainei ica, the richest and most powerful country in the world, stands 
13 th among the nations in combating infant mortality ; even 
Kast Germany does better. ^loreover, our ranking has dropi^ed steadily 
in recent decades. A similar situation obtains with respect to maternal 
and child licalth, day care, children's allowances, and other basic serv- 
ices to children and iamilies^ 

But the figures for the Nation as a whole, dismaying as they are, 
mask even greater inequities. For example, infant mortality for non- 
whites in the United States is almost twice thaUfor whites, and there 
are a number of Southern States and noiiliern metropolitan areas, in 
which the ratios are considerably higher. 

But the point I wish to emphasize, ]Mr. Chairman, is the follo^ying: 
Ironically, of even gi’eater cost to the society than infants who die are 
the many more who sustain injury but survive with disability. Many 
of thesc/suffer impaired intellectual function and behavioral disturb- 
ance including hypcnactivity, distractability, and low attention span, 
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all factors contributing to school retardation and problem behavior, 

Again^ the destructive impact is greatest on the poorest segments 
of the population, especially nonwhites. It is all the more tragic that 
this massive damage and its subsequent cost in reducGd productivity, 
lowei^ income, unemployability^ welfare payments, and institution- 
alization are avoidable if adequate niitrition, prenatal care and other 
family and child services are provided, as they are in a number of 
countries less prosperous than ours. 

But it is not 011 I 3 ’ children fi'om disadvantaged families who show 
signs of x^rogressire neglect, For example, an analysis I carried out 
a few years ago of data on child reai ing ^Jractices in the United States 
over a 25'year peifod reveals a decrease, especially in recent years, in 
all spheres of interaction between parents and children. 

A siinilar conclusion is indicated by results of crosswiiltural studies 
comparing American parents with those from Western and Eastern 
Europe, Sloreover, as parents and other adults move out of the lives 
ofyliildren, the vaciuim is filled by the age-segregated peer group. 

Recently my colleagues and I completed a study showing that, at 
evei‘y age and grade level, children today show a greater dependence 
on their peers tlian they did a decade ago. Our evidence indicates that 
susceptibility to group influence is higher among children from homes 
in which one or both parents are frequently absent. 

In addition, ^^j>eer- oriented^’ youngsters describe their parents as less 
affectionate and less firm in discipline. Attachment to age-mates ap' 
pears to be influenced more by a lack of attention and concern at home 
than by any positive attraction of the peer group itself. 

In fact, these childi-en hay^e a rather negative view of their friends, 
and of themselves as well. They are pessimistic about the future, rate 
lower in I’esponsibility and leadership, and are more likely to engage 
in such antisocial behavior as lying, teasing other children, -Splaying 
hooky” or --doing something illegal.” 

More recent evidence comes from a dissertation currently being 
completed by Miv Michael iBiman. a doctoral candidate at Cornell 
University’s newly established College of Human Ecology, In keep' 
ing with an ecological perspective, Siman did something which, so 
far as I know, has never been done before. Working with a large 
sample of teenagers, ages 12 to IT, most of them from middle- and 
lower-middle-class homes in New York City, he went to a great deal 
of trouble to identify and study the actual peer groups in which 
these adolescents spend so much of their time. 

There were 41 such peer groups in alh Siman was interested in de- 
termining the relative influence of parents versus peers on the behavior 
of the teenager. Three classes of behavior were studied : 

1 . Socially constructive activities such as taking part in sports, help- 
ing someone who needs help, telling the truth, doing useful work for 
the neighborhood or community without pay, et cetera. 

2. Neutral activities such as listening to records, spending time with 
the family, et cetera. 

3. Antisocial activities such as playing hooky, doing something ille- 
gal, Inirting people, et cetera. 

Siman also obtained information on the extent to which each teen- 
ager perceived these activities t. be approved or disapproved by his 
parents and by the members of his peer group. The results are instriic- 
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t.ivo. In the case of boys, for example, he finds that for all three classes 
of belmvior, ])eers are substantially more influential than parents- 
Tn fact, in most cases, once tin attitudes of the peer group are taken 
into account, the attitudes of tie parents make no difference wliatso- 
evcM% The only exceptions are in the area of constructive behavior, 
where the parent does have some influence secondary to the x^eer group* 
Ihit ill tlio neutral, and es|)eciany the antisocial sxihere, the j:)eer 
group is all determining* When it comes to sucli behaviors as doing 
something illegal, smoking, or aggression, once tlie attitude of the jpoer 
groui3 is taken into account, the rents’ disapx>roval carries no weight, 
Whar we a re seeing liere, of course, are the rocks of alienation and its 
inildor consequences. The more serious manifekations are reflected in 
tlio rising rates of youthful drug abuse, delincpiency, and violence 
documented in charts and tables specially x^repared' for the White 
I-Toiise Conference on Children* 

According to those data the x^roportion of youngsters between the 
ages of 10 and 18 aia-ested for drug" abuse doubled between 1964 and 
1U68; since 1968, juvenile delinquency has been increasiiig at a faster 
rate than the juvenile x^opiilation ■ over half of the crimes involve 
yandaiisni, theft, or breaking and entry ; and if the x^reserit trends con- 
tinue, one out of^ every nine youngsters will ax^x^^-^^' in juvenile court 
before age 18. 4 hese figures index only detected and prosecuted of- 
fenses. Mow high must they run before we aGkno^ylcdge that they re- 
flect dovp and pervasive i^roblems in the treatment of children and 
youth in our society ? 

Who is responsible for the national neglect of our children? IVlien 
a child’s x^i’oblem becomes so sei-ious that it can no longer be over- 
looked, there are those who are all too ready to fix the blame on par- 
ents. Parents don't care enough about their children, they charge. To 
take this view, however, is to misjudge the x^*‘^hlem and absolve from 
responsibility those who actually bear it. 

Although systematic evidence on the question is difficult to obtain 
the IV are grounds for believing that xiarents today, far from not curing 
about their childt'cn, are more worried about them than they have 
ever been in the course of recent history. 

3 he ciaix of the x^i'oblem, as indicated by iMr. Siman’s data, is that 
many parents have become powerless as forces in the lives of their 
children. Again, the situation is most succinctly described in the afore- 
mentioned rex^ort to the White House Conference, I quote: 

In today’s world, parents find themselves at the mercy of a society which im^ 
poses pressures aiul priorities that allow rieitiier time nor place for meaningful 
activities and relations between children and adultis, which downgrade the role 
of parents and the functions of parenthood, and which prevent the parent from 
doing things he wants to do as a guide, friend, and companion to his children. 

The frustrations are greatest for the family of poverty where the capaeitv for 
htiinan response is crippled by hunger, cold, filth, sickness, and despair. No parent 
who spends his days in search of menial work, and Ills nights in keepirig rats 
away from the crib can be exiiected to find the time, l^t alone the heart, to engage 
in constructive activities with his children or serve as a stable source of love and 
fli.seipllne. 

The fact that some beleaguered iia rents manage to do so is a tribute to them 
biU not to the society In which they live. 

For families who can get along, the rats are gone* hut the rat race rema ius. 
Tile demands of a Job, or often two jobs, that claim mealtimes, evenings, and 
week-ends as well as days ; the trips and moves necessary to get ahead or simply 
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ever-increasing time spent In commuting, partle.^. evenings 
out social and ccmmnmit.y obligations=all tlie things one has to do to meet so- 
responsibilities— produce a situation in which a child tiften 
k 1. ._iids more time witli a iiassive imbysitter than a ijarticipatiug parent 

And even when the parent is at home, a compelling force cuts off conmmnica- 
response aniong the family members. Although television could, if used 
activities of ihtldren and families, it now only imder- 

ILike the sorcerer of old, the television set casts its magic spell, freezing speech 
a nd^ action and turning the Uving into silent statues so long as the enoliantment 
lasts, ihe primary danger of the television screen lies not so imich in the behavior 
»t produces as the behavior it prevents=— the talks, the games, the faiiiUy festivl- 
ties ami arguments through which much of the child’s learning takes place ami 
his chameter is formed. Turning on the television set can turn off the process 
that traiistorms children Into people. 

In our modern way of life, chiklren are deprived not onlv of parent.s but of 
people 111 general. A host of factors conspire to isolate children from 
the rest of society. Tlie fragmentation of the extended family, tlie separa- 
tion of residential and business areas, the disappearance of neighborhoods zon- 
ing orcliiiances. occupational mobility, child labor laws, the abolisliinent of the 
appi entice system, consolidated schools, television, separnte patterns of soeinl 
different age groups, the working rnother, the delegation of child care to 
specialists-- all of the.se nmnifestations of progress operate to decrease oppni- 
tuiiity and incentive for meaningful contact between children and persons older 
or younger, than themselves. 

And here we confront a fundainental and di.sturbing fact : Children need peo= 
pie in order to become human. The fact is fundameiital because it is firnily 
grounued both in scientiiic research and in hiuiian exiierienee. It i.s dl.stiirbing 
because the isolation of children from adults siiiiultaneouslv threatens the growth 

of the iridividual and the survival of the society. 

The young cannot pull them selves up by their own bootstraps. It is priinarllv 
irough obs:^ervi ng. inlaying, and w’orking with others oldei* and Toimger than 
lumself that a child discover.^ both \vhat he can do and who he can become— 
that he develops both his ability and his identity. 

primarily through exposure and inter=relatioii with adults and children of 
different ages that a child acquires new interests and skills and learns the mean- 
ing of tolerance, cooperation and compassion . Hence to relegate children to a 
world of their own is to deprive them of their luimanity and ourselves as well 



Senator Javits. If I may interrui-^t liere, first I would like to aiiolo- 
irize, to voti bpcausp_yon aiy a professor from Cornell and my own State, 
and I have a hearing: g:oingr on down the hall on tlie ww powers hill 
which is niy bill and I simply have to be there. 

Second, I would like to ask the Chair’s leave to insert in the record 
an opening statement welcoming and praising both Mr. Hess and 
yourself, him for his work at the IVhite House Conference on Youtli 
and you for what I know will be most erudite and helpful testimony. 

Senator Mondauk. Without objection, so ordered. Tlie Senatoi- failed 
to mention that we are also in the process today of trying to pass a hill 
u hicli Senator .Tavits was instrumental in shaping, to estahlish a na- 
tional policy of stable quality integrated education. Senator javits is 
essential in bringing- that about. 

Mr. Bronfenbuemnei!. Thank you, sir, I am well aware of your ef- 
forts on behalf of cliilclreii and we would much rather have you on the 
floor than here. 



Senator Mokdale. Thank you, and you may proceed. 

_ Mi\^BnoNFnKBnE>rKKK. Yet, this is what is happening in America to- 
day. We are experiencing a breakdown in tlie process of inakin/r 
human beings human. By isolating our clilldren fron^ the re.st of so- 
ciety, we abandon them to a world devoid of adults and ruled by the 
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destructive impulses and com])eriing pressures both of the age-segre- 
gated peer group and the aggressive and ex])loitive television sf^reein 

By setting onr priorities elsewhere aiid putting cliildreii and fainilies 
last, by cdainiing one set of values while prusuing another, we leave 
our children bereft of standards and support and onr own lives iin- 
poverished and corrupted. 

Tliis reversal of priorities, which amounts to a betrayal of our chil- 
di’en, underlies the growing disillusionment and alienation among 
young people in all segments of Ainerican society. 

Those who grew up in settings where children and families still 
counted are able to react to their friistration in positive ways — 
throngh constructive protest, iiarticipation, and public service. 

Those wlio come from circumstances in which the family could not 
function, he it slum or suburb, can only strike out against an environ- 
ment tliey have experienced as indifferent, callous, cruel and 
unresponsive. 

We do not condone the destruction and violence manifested by our 
young people in widely disparate sections of our society. We merely 
point to the roots of a process which, if not reversed, will continue to 
spread. 

The failure to reorder our priorities, the insistence on business as 
usual, and the continued reliance on rhetoric as a substitute for funda- 
mental reforms can only linve one result : 

The far more rapid and pervasive growth of alienation, apathy, 
di*uga, delinquency and violence among tile young and not so young, 
in all segments of our national life. 

Yv"e face the prospect of a society whicli resents its own children 
and fears its youth. Surely this is a road to national destruction. 

This is not the road for America. Our society still has the capacity" 
and the value commitment necessary to reverse tlie trend. 

What is needed is a change in our patterns of living which will once 
again bring people back into the lives of children and a change vcliich 
vvill bring children back into the lives of people. 

The main body of our report to the White House Conference was 
devoted to concrete steps that might be taken to bring about the re» 
involvement of adults and children in each others lives. 

Most of these recommendations were addressed not to the Federal 
Government nor to the States but to local communities and their con= 
stltuent institutions. 

For example, our first and longest set of recommendations was ad- 
dressed to industry, business and government as employers. The re= 
port took the position that : 

More than any other institution In our country. It Is American business and 
industry that will determine the fate of the American family and the American 
child. More than any institution, they have the power to reverse the present 
trend and to place families and children at the center rather than the periphery 
of our national life. 

As an illustration of how this might be done, we cited examples 
from other societies which broke down the barrier between children 
and adults by bringing children into the world of work. To show how 
this policy could be implemented in our own society. Dr. David Qoslin 
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of the Russell Sage Foundation persuaded one of Americans great 
iiewspapers, the l)etroit Free Press, to participate in an uniisiml 
experiment. 

Twelve-year-old children from two Detroit schoolB^ one from a slum 
area, the otlier predominately middle class, spent 6 to 7 hours a day 
for 3 days in virtually every departmcait of that great newspaper, not 
just observirig, but actively participating in the department's 
activities. 

There were boys and girls in the press room, the city room, the 
composing room, the advertising deiDartment, and the dispatch depart- 
ment, The employees at the Free Press entered into the experiment 
with serious misgivings, “What are those kids going to do, just sit 
around?” 

The outcome is perhaps best summarized by the remark of one staff 
member recorded in the documentary film we made of this experiment. 
Looking out from the 15th floor in the evening, after the children had 
left, he says quietly, “Now when I look out at the city with all those 
buildings, and all those lights, I see children in every one of the 
houses,’^ 

As I have said, most of the recommendations of the report were ad- 
dressed to the constituent institutions of the society rather than to the 
Nation as a whole. We offered what we hoped were practical sugges- 
tions for the consideration of industry, business, neighborhoods, 
schools, and individual families. 

Nevertheless, in the concluding section we did address a series of 
recommendations to the Federal Goyernment, and I should like to 
make some comments in that regard. In my view, the primary role of 
the Federal Government, and of committees such as this one, is to ex= 
ercise national leadership in rededicating our institutions and our 
people to a concern for the children and youth of this Nation, There 
are several points I would emphasize in this regard t 

First, there can be no doubt that day care is coming to America, 
The question is : What kind ? Shall we follow the pattern of certain 
other nations in which day care programs have served further to 
separate the child from his family and reduce the family’s and the 
community’s feeling of responsibility for their children? Or, shall 
the American model of day care retain and rededicate our commit- 
ment to the family as the primary and proper agent for the process 
of making human beings human ? 

The answer to those questions depends the extent tc liich day- 
care programs are so located and so organized as to encourage rather 
than to discourage the involvement of parents in the development and 
operation of the program both at the center and in the home. 

Like Project Headstart, day-care programs can have no lasting con- 
structive impact oil the development of the child unless they affect not 
only the chiid himself but the people who constitute his enduring day- 
to-day environment in the farnily, neighborhood, and community. 

This means not only that parents must play an active part in the 
planning and administration of day-care programs, but that they 
must actively participate in the activities of the program as volunteers 
and aides. 

It means that the program cannot be confined to the center, but 
must reach out into the home and the cominunity so that the whole 
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neighborhood is caught up in activities in behalf of its children. From 
this point of view^ we need to experiment in the location of day-care 
centers in places tliat are within reach of the significant people in the 
child's life. 

For some families, this means neighborhood centers ; for others, cen- 
ters at the place of work, A great deal of variation and innovation will 
be required to £nd the ai^propidate solutions for different groups in 
different settings. 

In keeping with the foregoing point, I would emphasize that in 
the first instance,^ children need people, not professionals. Xo where 
is the power of this principle illustrated more effectively than in Har- 
old Skeels' remarkable followup study of two groups of mentally re- 
tarded, institutionalized children, who constituted the experimental 
and control groups in an experiment he had initiated 30 years earlier. 

When the children were 3 years of age, 13 of them were placed in 
the care of female inmates of a State institution for the mentally re- 
rarded with each child being assigned to a different ward, 

A control group was allowed to remain in the original, also institii 
tional, environment— a children's orphanage. During the formal expei - 
iinental period, which averaged a year and a half, the experimental 
group showed a gain in IQ of 28 points, whereas the control group 
dropped 26 points. 

Upon completion of the experiment it became possible tr ^ e the 
institutionairy mothered children in legal adoption. Thirty years later 
all 13 children in the experimental group were found to be self-sup- 
porting, all but two had completed high school, with four having 1 or 
more years of college. 

In the control group, all were either dead or still institutionalized. 
S keels concludes his report with some dollar figures on the amount 
of taxpayer's mnney expended to sustain the institutionalized group, 
in contrast to the productive income brought in by those who had 
been raised initially by mentally deficient women in a State institution. 

What accounted for these dramatic gains? The answer is to be found 
in Skeels’ careful observations of what happened in the wards of 
that institution for female defectives. In each instance, one of the 
inmates in effect adopted the infant and became its mother, but in 
addition, the entire ward was caught up in activities in behalf of 
“our baby.” 

New clothes and playthings appeared and the children were lavished 
Tvith attention. Indeed, the several wards began to compete with each 
terms of whose baby was developing most rapidly. 

The Skeels’ experiment illustrates a fundamental principle : The 
extent to which children receive the kind of care and attention which 
is necessary for their development depends on the extent to which 
those who have responsibility for their care are provided with a 
place, a time, and the encouragement to engage in activities with young 
children. 

This does not mean that professionals are not important. Quite the 
contrary, we need professionals, but their primary task should be not 
to work with the children themselves but to help create the kind of 
conditions and situations in which parents and others who carry the 
responsibility for the day-to-day care of children can function effec- 
tively as human beings. 
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In this connection, I should like to qviote a Soviet colleague’s re23l3^ 
to my question as to why the Russians are discontinuing, as they ai*e, 
their planned expansion of boarding institutions for the general care 
and education of young children : 

If you uromisG not to quote me by name, 1 will tell you the real reason, 3’oii 
can't pay a woman to do what a mother will do for free. 

Senatoi' Moxdaue. I wonder if this wouldn't be a good point to 
include Dr. Meiminger^s description of the boarding schools of the 
Navaho, which is the strategy that we have been imder taking for 30 
or 40 or 50 years to get the children of the ages 5 to 14 away from 
their jja rents and into a ^diealthy environment'' to make ‘^good white 
men’’ out of them. 

He said that he has never seen : .ijdhing more barbaric, he has never 
seen anxiety levels higher than those recorded in those boarding schools. 
They have been a colossal failure. The whole theory was wb can 
get the children away from their f>a rents w’e can really begin to work 
on them’' — and we really have. 

Mr. Broxfek’beenxee. Mr, Chairman, it is no accident that in a 
million years of evolution we have emerged with a particular form for 
the raising of children and it is the human family and we should be 
very careful in fiddling with something that has managed to do well 
for US long before yvQ had Ph. D’s, like myself, in child develoj^ment. 

My colleague’s pithy statement points to still another consideration 
profoundly affecting the welfare of children in our Nation. I refer to 
the place and status of women in American society. 

Setting aside the question of %vhether women are more gifted than 
men for the care of young children, the fact remains that in our society 
today, it is on the women, and especially on mothers, that the care of 
our children depends. 

Moreover, wuth the disappearance of the social supports for the 
family, to which I alluded earlier, the position of mothers has become 
increasingly isolated. With the breakdown of the community, the 
neighborhood, and the extended family, an increasingly greater bur= 
den for the care and upbringing of children has fallen on the young 
mother. 

Under these eircumstanees, it is not surprising that many young 
women in America are in the process of revolt. I for one understand 
and share their sense of rage, but I fear the consequences of some of 
the golutions they advocate, which will have the effect of isolating 
children still further from the kind of care and attention they need. 

There is, of course, a constructive course of action open to us, one 
that in the long run will benefit children, women and the entire society, 
including the men. 

Mr, Ohairman, a major route to the rehabilitation of children and 
youth in American society lies in the enhancement of the status and 
power of women in all %valks of life^ — ^both on the job and in the home. 

As I read the research evidence, the ideal arrangement for the devel- 
opment of the young child is one in which his mother is free to work 
part time, for only in this way can she be the full person that being 
an effective parent requires. 

are the implications of these kinds of considerations for legis- 
lation ? I would make the following points : 
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1, The national pi og rams we establish must be programs for the 
development of children and families, I^ike Project Headstart, they 
must be designed imjjrove not just the erivironment of the child, 
but the environment of those who can and will have tlie most impact 
on his development. 

2, In keeping with tlie foregoing iDrinciplc, it is essential that pro- 
grams be so designed as to enhance rat her than destroy the integrity 
of families. For example, admission requirements should not discrimi- 
nate against single parent families, or families in which a parent works 
only ])art-time. 

8. Programs must be adajDted to the language, culture, and values 
of the families whose children thej^ serve. 

4. Programs should be designed in such a way as to maximize the 
inyolvement in activities with the children of parents, neighbors, older 
children, and all tlmse x^ersons who make up the enduring social en- 
\dronment of th e cl i i ^ d . 

5. Programs should be so designed ns to enhance the integrity of the 
neighborhood and community in which the families of the children 
live or wmrk, 

6. Programs cannot be limited to the period of early childhood. The 
most impressive |3r ogress during the first yGars of life can be undone 
by a destructive envirojiment in the schooi or in the peer group. 

Senator Moistdaue. Would you yield there? Don't you sense that 
some preschool advocates are guilty of faddism in that sense — that 
they promise too much for these programs, that there is a compelling 
overwlieming need for quality comiDrehensive preschool help but not 
as the siiigle thing, and that emphasis on it is required because, 
strangely, with regard to this foundation building period the Ameri' 
can society has stood neutrah TVhat we want to do is get them involved. 

Mr. Bronpekbreis"'ner. I would most certainly agree. TVTiile ^ve stand 
neutral in this early childhood x>eriod, and w^e did not stand neutral 
in the later period, I think one can say, as I shall in a moment, that 
with respect to what haj^x^ens with children after x^rBSchool we are 
X^erhax^s guilty not even of neutrality but of heinous harm to young 
X^eople. 

7. Of crucial importance for the Avelfai*e and development of school 
age children is the I'eintegration of schools into the life of the commu- 
nity. Above all, we must reverse the present trend toward the construc- 
tion and administration of schools as isolated compounds divorced 
from the rest of the community. 

Many such schools are becoming quasi* penal institutions in which 
teachers are increasingly found to fun ct ion as guards and detectives 
and pupils are treated as suspects or x^risoners for whom liberty is a 
special privilege. 

Senator Moi^dale. Did you add that point 1 

Mr, Bronpenbreki^er. I most certainly did. 

Senator Mokdai^. As an afterthought? 

Mr. BROKFEKBREKprER. No, sir ; it was not an afterthought, what I 
added were the things that I labored on in the night last night, 

8. As a necessary step to the reintegration of schools and children 
into the community, programs should be encouraged which involve 
members of the community in the school program and children in the 
activities of the community. Such involvement should take the form 
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not merely of duties and chores but of genuine responsibilities involv- 
ing consequential decisions for which the young person is held 
accountable. 

I may say parenthetically, I view the present trend toward letting 
everybody' “do his thing” as a very dangerous one because it implies 
“I don't care what you do, you don't care what I do^^^ And this is 
what many schools are now teaching to our children . 

U. Of special significance for chirdrer of all ages is the development 
of pi'ograms which involve older children in genuine responsibility 
for the eare of the young. For this reason it is desirable to locate day 
care and preschool programs such as Headstart in or near schools and 
to integi’ate such programs into the regular school curriculum as a 
means of preparing young iDeople for parenthood and awareness of 
the needs of young children and their families, 

10* Pi'Ograms should provide for tlie active involvement of all the 
institutions in the coinnninity. This includcb not only those that have 
direct and acknowledged impact on children and families, such as 
school boards, 'olfare departments, recreation and police depart- 
ments, but also other institutionc whose impact on family life is often 
unrecognized but profound. 

These include local businesses and industries, planning commis- 
sions, arehiteets, park commissions, all those institutions that dBter= 
mine the ecology of where children can or can not spend tlieir time. 

11, Programs should provide for the training not only of profes- 
sionals but a whole new class of paraprofessional workers in such 
areas as nutrition, earl^^ child care^ recreation work, et cetera. 

ever possible such persons should come from the child^s own com- 
munity and cultural background. 

12, Penally, as I hope the first part of my testimony demonstrates, 
the supp )rt of systematic research is an essential element of any na- 
tional pr- gram. Such research must be conducted not only in the lab= 
oratory but in the actual settings in which children live and grow. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and your colleagues for this opportu- 
nity. I trust the establishment of this committee will herald the begin- 
ning of a new era of life for America's children and youth and thereby 
a renewed humanity for all of our people. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Mot^dalu, Thank you for what I regard to be one of the 
ablest and most >.noving statements that I have heard on the issue of 
our children and ;>ar society. 1 am most grateful to you for not only 
being here but for the strength that you have given to this statement. 

You indicated early in your statement that by international stand- 
ards we don’t compare too well. You indicated later on that there is 
evidence he Russians may be cooling off on the idea of separating 
chOdren from their parents. Is there any society which, in your 
opinion, could be looked to as having established a model parent-child 
early childhood effort to which we might turn in our work? 

Dr. Bronfilxbrekker. Before answ^ering that question, Mr,. Chair- 
man, I should like to issue a caution. The solution for any society de- 
pends, of course, on the realities in that particular society. 

What fits well in one society may not fit well in another and what 
fits in one community or ivhat fits one ethnic group or a group of a 
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cautious about 

progrums that 
1. With resiDcct 
leal' there are 



particular tradition may not fit another. So I would bi 2 
iin]5ortinn other sociotyV 2 >ro^ranis. 

evert heles.s, tJiere are j)rinci}ples implicit in the 
other societies conduct from which T think we can learn, 
to. the Soviet society, for exanijile, T want to make 
niaii^\' tliflei'cnt tornis of lie! I, 31 1 \ C^li airman. 

Iiavc one foi- our children, theirs is another, in a 
sense. They are not guilty of neglect of tlieir clrihlren but they make 
S!Hc that the ciiildrcn beconie the kind of peojile tiiey want There is 
a problem in that. 

At the .same time one isuist, I think, take cognizance of the wisdom 
or the following kinds of institutions which one iiiids in Soviet 
society. 

Foi* cxanijile, in every Soviet sdiool each grade lias the responsibih 
younger grade. They call it adojitiGii. This means that the 
activities of the older grade are judged by how well the younger kids 
are doing. 



Ihe sixth grade will adopt a third grade oi* a third grade will adopt 
a proschool grou]i. They play witli the children, escort them to their 
he roes, get to know' their parents, teach them gninos. lielii them Avitli 
thoir schotilwork. It is a very cn, racu*r building experience foi’ the 
older grou]^ and jii'ofoundly im2^ortant for the young because as many 
of us will recall from our own childhood an older child is in many 
ways a much more powerful inodel than an adult who could do all 
those things, but that is because he is a grownup, not like me. 

liut ini oidcr child who is nearer you in age is somebodv whom you 
can begin to try to he like. 

Another example of a Bussian program which merits attention is 
tlie custom of having every place of business, factory, sho^^s^ insti- 
tute, ministry, also adopt some children's group, a hospital ward, a 
mil scry prograrm a class, as '-our children.- ■ 

They bring the kids to the place of work and show them what they 
are doing and they go on outings with the kids and get to know their 
parents. These are ex am pics of principles. 

Ta-'O another situation entirely. We have heard much in this coun= 
tip,? aboiit the Israeli kibbutz. My colleagues and I at Cornell and the 
University of T*el Aviv arc currently engaged in a comparative study 
of soeialization oi* upbi'inging in four different settings, in Israel : 
T1 i< 3 kibbutzine, wliich are settlements in which the children are raised 
coo 2 iorati vely : the moshavim, which are also agricultural su|Dpleinents, 
where tlie children live in or grow up at home in the parents’ home; 
then, children in ordinary villages that don’t have a cooperative cco* 
nomic arrangement; and finally, groups from various parts of the 
world living in Terusalem in an ui*ban en’^ironnient. 

kibbutz situation, contrai-y to our impressions, is not one in 
which children are raised without their jDarente, Quite the contrary, 
oiii' data indicate that for exami?lo, for 12-year-olds, the average 12= 
year-old reijorts— one has to be caieful because these data are in chil= 
dren standard time which has only a remote relationship to real 
time — ^ve asked the kids liow much time they spend doing something 
with a father, a mother, or both parents together and the average 
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during the woekdav for 12-Year=old kibbutz children is approximatGly 
41/^ hours even y day. 

Tlu? Treason for this, as onr observations show, is that the kibbutz is 
a small comimmity, the children’s lionso is in the iniddle, everybody 
is workiuir her-e and tlionu There is a definite time in the late afternoon 
and evening that is set aside ns the children’s hour and everybody 
stops working and tlie children come home. 

Yon are not reading yom‘ paper while they ere watclnng television, 
you are doing something together bocanse that is the tradition. Take 
one_ more example just to get contrast. We are doing studies also in 
Switzerland and in Hnngarv. Botli of these societies have interesting 
frameworks around which the life of fiimilies and the life of children 
is built. 

Til Switzerland it is the mountains that bring the grandparents and 
the parents and the kids out in challenging act ivi ties. Tn TTungary, 
ciirioiisly enough, the pictures that you see in the ITungarian school- 
room are those of the great Hungarian composers, Bartok and Kodaly. 
^lusic, singing, and family music become a major context around whicli 
the lives of children are related to the lives of others. 

I mention these diverse examples to indicate to yon there is no 
simple solution. One must draw on one’s own cnltnral tradition, one’s 
own identities, for the institutions that will answer. 

^ We in America are not bereft of such traditions and identities. 
Neighborliness is an old concept in American life, ns old as rugged 
individualism and I hope as strong. What we need is to once again 
reestablish the situations in which people can be neighbors and can 
be engaged in cooperative activities, again both in work and in play 
and whieli once again break down these lines of age segregation which 
keep children out of life. 

Senator Mondaue, In Israel, the}^ have the open door policy by 
which Jews of different cultures are permitted free entry. Tliey have 
accepted over the i>ast many 3’cars so-called oriental Jews who come 
from disadvantaged cultures, and they have sought to educate those 
children, to bring them into th mainstream of life in Israel and to 
do away with the invidious distinctions that could occur there. 

I am ofteji struck by the similarity between that effort in Israel 
and our aj)proach to what one student called the FOB list, that is 
■■fresh off the boat.” When you think of our migrant, Puerto Ricaii^ 
Portugese, Filipino, MexicajuAmerican ]mpulations, and really if yon 
take the reservution Indian for that matter, when tliey are intro= 
duced into wliatever we call V’ d American society tlie cultural and edm 
cational and psychological cleish is total. 

Yet we have imthing that I can see in our society which undertakes 
a similar effort. Do you see a parnllel or a model in Jsrael which might 
be helpful to use in that regard? 

Di% Brox^fexbrekker, Yes and no. First I would say that I think 
we have a tendency to idealize the Israeli situation and the position 
of the oriental Jew is perhaps not quite as deAmid of problems as we 
like to think, 

I think w© both have serious problems in this regard. But there is a 
lesson to be learned because the thing about the Israeli society is that 
it is much more adventuresome than ours in being willing to' try new 
approaches. 
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However, in a cirrious way I would turn tlio tables cm yonr stato- 
meiit It seems to me tliat the <froiip tliat lias to profit most from the 
i-esotiition ot the^e problems in American society is iierliaijs not the 
minority frroiips but onr yreat majority, lieeaiise what we are siifferinn- 
trom m onr iSiition today and wliat the youth ai-e callino- to our atteim 
tion, Air. C Jiaii'inan. is the. disnj 'arance of cornpa.ssion. Compas- 
sion IS learned essentially by beiiiy cnmpfi.ssionate and that means 
iieinir aware of and respon.sive to tlie ru'cds of tho sufferin g That 
in^ns the old, the sick, tlip. dispossessed, the diseiif raiicliised 

ihe great white majority in this country is the one who. as we men- 
tioned earlier, belongs, 

^nator Moxdalk. I am most grateful. In the administration's bill 
H.l\. 1, the only retBrence to the very rpcommendation.s ynu arc mak- 
mg Ls toinid on page iro,/‘Sucli project sliall provide for varioug 
types of chilcl care needed m the light of the different circimistaiices 
and needs of the children involved.” 

Tn my understanding that is the only reference to tlie child in the 
wliolo day care section of the family asaistance plan. Would you com- 
ment on that emphasis and what you think ought to be the proper 
emjDliasis i ll 

Dr. Brokfexbrenner. My views on this matter are rec orded in tes- 
timony oil that bill before the House ITays and Means Committee In 
speaking of that bill. I would say the oniy positive thing I could say 
ni Its tavnr. wliirh was an important thing to say in its favor, is that it 
does represent an imiirovoment over our present legi.slatioii, it is an im- 
provement over the hoiTor that we now operate under. 

But m terms of concern for children and families, that bill not only 
leaves much to be desired but contains elements that I think are 
aarmiul. 

Senator Moxdale. Isn’t it possible that a national program of cus- 
todinl child care could be far more destructive than no program at 
all bu- tlie reasons you have cited ? 

Dr. Broxpexbrexner. Precisely, and that is the danger. 

Senator Moxdale, And the ansivor that something is better than 
nothing IS most misleading when the something you are talking about 

IS separating the mother from her children? 

Bf. BROxrEXBRExxER. Exactly. 

Se.'iaf or Moxdale. In that case, nothing is better than something. 

- And that bill could very easily lead to that 

• What I urged in my testimony was the insertion 

111 that bill ot the kinds of positive statements about children and 
tamiliGs which are contained in most of the bills currently under con- 
sideration iii the Senate and the House including notably your own, 

benators Javits’ and C'ongressman Erademas’ bill. 

All of these bills contain a clear recognition that children come first 
Whereas, as you correctly saW earlier, that bill unfortunately is really 
designed to take care of children so that we can get people back to 

Mondale, I have been trying to evade a quorum call for 20 
mimites and the Sergeant at Anns has just ordei^ed me personally 
ovei there so I think I had better go before they come in and arrest 

Thank you very, very much for this valuable statement. 
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(Suppleiiiejital i.iiiteriril submitted by Dr, Bronfenbrenner subse- 
quent to tliB lieuring' follows :) 

DEVELOPilKNT RESEAnCII AND PUBLIC POLICY 
By i)r, Urio liroiit'enbrennor ^ 

Tills paper examines tue iniiJlications of reseurch on children for tlio design 
of social policies aiul programs that can enluuice the process of huiuaii develop- 
luent. Three (luestions are explored : 

1. WliuL can be learned froin avaihible research regarding the conditions 
that foster the developnient of the child V 

2, To what extent do these conditions obtain for children in eonteinporarv 
Ainerican society V 

H, What kinds of progmins and iiollcies would ensure more effective t)ro- 
vision of the conditions that foster hiunan deveh)pnientV 

I. THE CONDITIONS WHICH FOSTER HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

It is ohyioiis that the needs of children vary with agei Aecortlingly, we start 
our discussion with the factors affecting hiunan development in infancy. 

We begin with what may appear as a preposterous assertion. Science already 
possesses the knowledge and the kiio\v-how to increase signiflcantly the ability and 
competence of the next generation of children to be born in this country. The 
key to this magic measure ks iniplieit in an often quoted statistic. America, the 
riche.st and r ost powerful country in the world, stands thirteenth among the 
nntionH in C(jiiibating infant mortality : even East Gernumy does better (Profiles 
of Children, p. 91). Moreover, onr ranking has dropped steailily in recent 
decades,- A similar sitnation obtains with respect to maternal and child liealtln 
day care, children’s ariowaiices, and otlier basic services to children and families. 
But the figures for the nation as a whole, dlsmaviiig as thev are, mask even 
greater inequities. For example, infant mortality for non- Whites in the United 
t^tates i.s almost twice that for ’Whites, and there are u iiuniher of Southern states 
niid Xorthern metropolitan areas in wliieh tlie nitio.s are considerahlv higher 
( Profiles of Children, pp. GO=02 ) . ' 

The implications of these statistics are rnore significant than the facts them* 
solves. Of even greater cost to the society than the infants who die are the many 
more who sustain injury but survive with di,sability. Many of these suffer im= 
paired intellectual function and beliavioral disturbance including hyperactivity, 
distractability, and low attention span— nil factors contributing to school re- 
tardation and problem behavior. Again, the destructive impact is greatest on the 
poorest segments of the population, especially non-Whites. It is all the more 
tragic that this massive damage, and its subsequent cost In reduced productivity, 
lower income, unemployability, welfare payinents. and Institutionalization are 
avoidable if adequate nutrition, maternal care, and other family and child serv^ 
ices are provided, as they are in a number of countries less prosperous than ours. 

In acldition to health care, wliat other conditions ensure and enhance the de- 
velopment of the child in the early years of life? To ansiver this question, we 
!iiii.st acquaint ourselves with the basic processes thrcugh which the infan’’^ be- 
havior and groM tli can be shaped by his external environnieut. In the first months 
of life, the environment makes its imiiact primarily through the intervention of 
other persons vvho are the child’s caretakerH, especially his mother. Embedded in 
the luother’s activities are at least two processes which re.search reveals are 
especially powerful in molding the infant’s Ijeliaviors and skilks. 

The first of these is familiar to everyone who has had an introductory course 
in psychology : reinforcement. Defined sueeinctly, though perhaps not very in- 
formatively, reinforcement is the process of altering the probabilltv of a response 
by a contingent response to that response. For exainiile, researchers have demon- 
strated that a young liifant’s vocalization can be increased by following his 
spontaneous utlerance wdth a reaction involving “a broad smile, three ffsk’ 



iProfesgor of I^man Development ami Family Studies. New York State CoUege of 
Human Ecology at Cornell UnlverRlty, Itlmcn. New York. 

Except iig gtherwige noted, eomparatlve data on child development ritod In this- paper 
are documentec! In Bronfi nbrenner. U. Two WortdB of Childhood, New York j Rugsell 
Sago Foundation.. 1970, see especial ly pp. 90=124, 
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sounds, and a light toueli applied to the infantas abdoinen with thumb and fingers 
u£ Uie hand opijusea” (liheingold, Gewritz, 6c lioss, 1959;. If the language for 
describing this set of stimuli sounds a bit stUted, the stimuli themselves are 
clearly not. Indeed, the actions of others revealed by research as the most power- 
ful in shaping the young infant s behavior and developmeut turn out to be pre- 
cisely the sorts of things that mothers, fathers, aunts, uncles, grandparents, and 
visitors in the home have done since time immemorial in rhe pieseuce of young 
babies. 3loreover, if one is interested in having the intaut retain the response he 
has learned, the reinforcement should be given not every time, but only some of 
tiie time— which is of course exactly what all these friendly people do, 

Powerful as it Is, reinforcement has one major limitation. The Infant must 
exhibit the response before It can he reinforced. The problem therefore arises, 
how can one elicit the response in the first place. This brings us to the seeond 
major strategy for shaifing the behavior and development of the young child. 
Although rediscovered and given a new name in recent years, the process has 
deep roots in Imman history and evolution, This is the phenomenon of iniita^ 
tioiv — »“moiikey see, monkey do,-' referred to in contemporary psychological re- 
search and theory as modvling. As soon as his matiirational development per= 
mit.s, an infant is likely to coijy behavior that he sees exhibited bv others. For 
example, a recent study reports that as early as six weeks of age, an infant imi- 
tates such behaviors as sticking out one’s tongue, opening and closing the 
mouth, and, to a lesser extent, hand and finger movements (Gardner & Gardner, 
19 1 0). Thus modeliiig provides a mechanism for introducing new behaviors 
into the infant’s repertoire, which can then be further perfected and accelerated 
til rough reinforcement. 

Is it possible to Increase an infant’s succeptibility to reinforcement and 
modeling? An answer to this question is provided by an inaightful observa- 
tionad study eoiidueteci at the National Institutes of Health by Howard Moss 
- ^ ^ inTestigated intGraction of mothers wltli Lheir infants at tvvo 

different age levels — ^ three weeks and three months— and found striking differ- 
ences in pattern. At three weeks, it was the infant who gave tlie process both 
Its impetus and direction. At the core of the interaction was the "infant’s erv 
In Moss’s words : - .r. 

. * . It is the infant’s cry that is determining the maternal behavior. Mothers 
describe the cry a.s a signal that the infant needs attention and they often re 
port their nurturant actions iU respon.se to the cry. Furthermore, the cry is a 
noxious and often painful stimulus that probably has biological utility for the 
infant, propelling the mother into action for her own comfort as well ns out 
of concern for the infant, , , . Thus we are adopting the hypothesis that , . . 
the cry acts to instigate maternal intervention. 

By three months, however, the initiative has passed to the mother, para- 
doxically as a function of the infant’s own activity. 

. * . We propose that maternal behavim initially tends to be under the con- 
trol of the stiniiilus and reinforcing eonditions provided by the young infant. 
As the infant gets older, the mother, if she behaved contingently toward his 
s^iials, gradually acquires reliitorcement value which In turn increases her 
efficacy in regulating infant behaviors, , , , Thus, at first the mother is shaped 
by the infant and this later facilitates her shaping tlio behavior of the infant 
We would therefore say that the Infant through his own temperament or signal 
system contrilnites to establishing the stimulus and reinforcement value eventu- 
the mother. According to this reasoning, the more irritable 
infants (wlio can be soothed) whose niotliers respond in a contingent manner to 
their signals .should become most amenable to the effects of social reinforcement 
and manifest a higher degree of attachment behavior. 

motherdnfant interaction to be niaxlmally effective in fostering 
^eyeloPhient, it must be a two=way process. (Bell, 1968; Rlieingold, 
1968) This principle applies not only to reinforcement, but also to modeling. As 
documented in the work of a number of investigators, not only does the child 
imitate the mother, but the mother al:^o imitates the child and this In turn faeili^ 
tat€.s his iisychological development (Moss, 1906; Kagan* 1968; Tulkin and 
Kagan, 1970 ; Tulkin and Cohler, in press). 

where the pattern of reciprocal reinforcement and modeling takes 
place wiihiii the context of an enduring relationship with another person, it 
leads to the development of a inutual dependency relationship which in turn in- 
crea.ses susceptibility to both reinforcement and modeling on the part of both 
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participants In the relationship ( Bronfenhronner, 196S ; Caldwell, Hersher, I.ip 
ton, Richmond, Stern, _ Kddy, Bachman, & Rothman, 1963). 

Wliat are the impUcations of the foregoing priiiciides for the developiiient of 
prograinsV The answer Is provided by ongoing research on tlie effects of inter- 
veiition with a sample of 180 two year-old boys living in Harlem. Tlie experimen- 
tal group.s were ex^josed to two treatment conditions Labeled Concept Training 
and Discovery, 

Under both conditions, the child interacted with the in.stnictor on a one-to-one 
Ijasis, meeting with him for two one-hoar sessions a week uver an eight month 
period. Tlie children assigned to the Concept Training group were systematically 
tauglit eoncepts seleetecl to increase their ability to make discriminations along 
di mens ions of size, texture, ijositioii, form, quantity, etc, . . , 

The piuimse of the other experiinental condition, the Discovery grouj), was to 
allow us to distinguish between effeet.s due to interacting with adults on a one= 
to-oiie basis and playing with materials not normally available, and effects due to 
the tcacb.ing of specific esmeepts Thus, no attempt was made to teach concepts tf> 
the children in the Discovery group. The same materials and toys used with the 
f ’fiiiccTit group were used witii tliese children, hut the.v were in a free iday setting, 
riie instructor was told to speak only if the child asked a que.stion and to play 
with him as though the.v were in a typical niirser.v school. 

In hoth conditions the child was provided with the cjpportuiUty for iminter- 
iui>ted, mutual interaction with an adult in a sitimtion ijroviding increasingly 
complex stimuli requiring increasingly eomidex resimnses. (Palmer and Rees, 
1909) 

After eight months of training, both experimental groups outdid their controls. 
Moreover, children from lower socioeconomi(‘ background in the experimental 
group outperforined the middle class children the control group, and the gains 
were retained when the groups were retested .. year later. Finally, contrary to 
investigators’ expectations, at the time of retesting the Discovery group emerged 
as superior to the Concept Training group. Ralmer and Rees offer the following 
interpretation of thi,s result : 

It appears that what Is taught Is not as import ant as the eonditlon iinder 
^^. lch it is taught; specifically, the adult-child, one-to-one relationship. . . . 
An.v well conceived instructor training program may have equally beneficial 
effects provided training is introduced early enough in the chllrVs life and there 
is a systeinetic, uninterrupted relationship between instriietor and child over an 
extended period of time. 

In this writer’s view, however, this coneliisio’' beclouds the critical difference 
hetv\"pen the two groui>s. According to the inveN..iga tors’ own statenients, children 
in both groups experienced an uninterrupted one to=one relationship. The crucial 
difference between them had to do with the fact that in the Concept Training 
group, the initiative lay overwhelmingly with the instructor, whereas in the 
Discovery gr mp the instructor could be responsive to the child. In other words, 
the discovery treatment perinltted and encouraged a two-way process in which 
the adult and the child could reinforce each other, imitate each other, and de- 
velop a mutual attachment which in turn enhanced their influence on each other’s 
behavior. 

We are now In a position to smninarize our conclusions in the form of a single 
integrating principles In the early years of life, tliG psychologiodl (levelopment 
of the child- ts CHTianccd through his in volvement in progressively more complex, 
enduring paMerns of reciproeal oontingent iriteraGtioih un’th persons with whom 
he has established a miitital and enduring emotional attachment. 

Be fore proceeding to a second major principle, it is imiwrtant to make explicit 
one of the imijlicationB of the foregoing proposition at a more down-to-earth 
level. The propo.sition, it will be observed, inakes rather exacting deniands on the 
adult participants. Anyone who proimses to ijrovide the child with the specified 
conditions better realize what he is getting into. In this connection, the author 
Is reminded of a reply made by a Soviet eolleague to the question of wTiy the 
Russiamj were discontinuing, as they are, their planned expansion of boarding 
Institution.^ for the care and ediication of children. His answer: **You can’t pay 
a woman to do what a mother will do for free,” 

To make the same point more explicitly, the only person who will be willing 
to do all the things that need to be done in order to foster the development of 
a young child is likely to be someone who has an irrational attachnient to that 
child. There are of course other less pejorative terms for “irrational nttach- 
irient”, the most common one being love. 
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Blit in a scientific paper, one should eschew subjectn’e terms. Accordingl.v, we 
shali reiimin opprational and sj-cak not of love^ but of its functional manifesta- 
tioii in adult-infant interaction ; namely, the presence of a reciprocal system in- 
volving reinforcement, modeling, and mutual attacliiueiit. Under what kinds of 
conditions is such a sj'stem most likely to develop? There are two investigations 
that slied some light on this issue, The flrst is a comparative study of maternal 
beliavior aiici infant development in two types of family structures, referred to as 
tnononiatric and poli/matrlo (Caldwell, Hersher, JLli3ton, nielniioiid, Stern, Eddy, 
Draoluiian, dfc liouiman, In the former, the baby was cared for by only 

one person — his mother; in the latter, there was more than one mother figure 
available to the child, such as a maternal grandmother, aunt, older sistei% etc. 
The sample was drawn from niothera attending a prenatal clinic operated by a 
city health dei>artment. The investigators used a variety of methods to study 
iiiother-infant interaction, ineludiug observations and developmental .scales. By 
the time the infants were six mouths of age, there were marked ditferences in 
the beliavior of the motherg in the two types of family structure, and some differ- 
ences in tlieir offspring as well, but, by the end of the first year, the differcnccn 
were greater for the infants than for their mothers. The results of the study are 
summarized by the authors as follows: ‘'The infant whose early social experi- 
ences are monitored principally by one female caretaker finds it somewhat easier 
to learn to relate to other people, is slightly more comfortable and active in 
strange and possibly frightening surroimdings, and exhibits more positive affect 
ill interactive sequences with his mother*' (Page 658). Through an analysis of 
interview data obtained from mothers before their babies were born, the investi- 
gators established differences in the personality eharacteristies of mothers who 
were later to provide polymatrlo versus monomatric environments for their chil- 
dren, with mothers in the former group being rated as more hostile, dominant, 
and dependeiit in their Interpersonal relationships. The authors also report that 
most of the women came from eeoiioinically deprived circumstances ; approxi^ 
mately half had been on welfare at some time, one-third were Negro, and several 
were unived or separated from their husbands. It seems likely that differences in 
adjustment prior to and after childbirth are not unrelated to such differences In 
social background, but, unfortunately, the authors did not carry out an analysis 
of this kind. 

The impact of situational factors on maternal care is even more explicitly dem- 
onstrated in Skeels' (1966) remarkable follow up study of two groups of men- 
tally retarded, institutionaliged children, who constituted the experimental and 
control grouiis in an experinient he had initiated thirty years earlier (Skeels, 
LTpdegraff, Wallman, and Williams, 1938; Bkeels and Dye, 1939). When the chil- 
dren were three years of age, thirteen of them were placed in the care of female 
inmates of a state institution for the mentally retarded with each child being 
assigned to a different ward. The control group was allowed to remain in the 
original — also institutional— environment, a children's orplianagei During the 
formal experimental period, which averaged a year and a half, the experimental 
group showed a gain in IQ of 28 points, whereas the control group dropped 26 
points. Upon completion of the experiment, it became possible to place the insti- 
tutionally-mothered childred in legal adoption. Thirty years later, all thirteen 
children in the experimental group were found to be self supporting, all biit two 
had completed high school, with four having one or more years of college. In the 
control group, all were either dead or still institutionalized, Skeels concludes his 
report with some dollar figures on the amount of taxpayers’ money expended to 
sustain the institutionalized group, in contrast to the productive income brought 
in by those who had been raised initially by men tally deficient women in a state 
institiition. 

What accounted for these dramatic gains? The answer is to be found in Bkeels’ 
careful observations of what happened on the wards of that institution for 
female defectives. In each Instance, one of the inmates in effect adopted the 
infant and became its mother ; in addition, the entire ward was caught up In 
activities In behalf of ‘*our baby’’. New clothes and playthings appeared, and 
the children were lavished with attention. Indeed, the several wards began 
to compete with each other in terms of whose baby was developing most rapidly. 

More systematic and detailed data on the effects of ecological settings on 
infant care and development come from a comparative observational study of 
child rearing In three different environments in Israel : boarding institution, 
kibbutz, and family (Gewirtz & Gewirtz, 1969), All of the babies were 24 weeks 
old. The infants living In their own homes were from middle class families in 

f ■ 
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Jerusalem, and Included children raised in two different social positions within 
the family : only rhild, and younyest ohild with older children already present 
in the family. In selecting classes of behavior for observation on ■ time sampling 
basis, the investigators took an unusual approach : the same types of behavior 
were observed in both the infants and their caretakers ; namely ^ vocalization 
and smiling As might be expected, caretakers spoke and smiled least often in 
the institutional setting, and most often in the family. But the greatest con= 
trast in^earetaker behavior occurred between only and youngest children within 
the family. For example, tlio former w*ere exposed to twice us much conversatioji 
as the latter, and substantially more smiling as well. The ffgures for the kibbutz 
environment were roughly comparable with those for the youngest child in the 
family, with the qualifleation that kibbutz eliildren w’ere smiled at more often, 
and spoken to somewhat lesSi 

:^en more instructive are the data on the behavior of the infants themselves. 
Although the differences are not largCj tlmy exactly parallel the "mnd for the 
caretakers. In other words, the children who vocalized and smiiud least often 
were those brought Up in the boarding institution ; first boms showed markedlv 
higher rates than youngest children, with kibbutz children comparing favorably 
with the latter In vocalli^ation, but surpassing thern in frequency of smiling. 
In eacli Insiance, the behavior of the eliildren was related not merely to the 
nature and amount of the stimulation to which they were exposed, but, more 
particularly, to the extent to which this stimulation was part of an interactive 
sequence, in whiel^the adult's word or smile was related to a sound or smile 
emitted by the baby, and vice versa. In other words, once again we have evidence 
supporting the Importance for psychological development of the child's involve- 
ment in a reciprocal relationship with other people. But now- two additional 
features are added. First, we observe that the behavior of the caretaker is itself 
a function of the social setting in which both child and adult are living. Second, 
the impact of such differences in social arrangement are reflected in the behavior 
and development of the child himself as early as six months of age. In short, 
already within the first year of life, development Is a function of ecological 
setting : speciflcally, the child's behavior necomes Isomorphic with the patterns 
of interaction that are possible In his particular social environment. 

We are now in a position to state a second major principle regarding the 
conditions wdileh foster human development in the early years. We have already 
noted the critical role played by the child's involvement in a reciprocal system 
of interaction and attachment. We can now affirm that the emtent to which Bitch 
a reciprocal aystem can he developed and maintained dependB on. the dearee to 
which other encompaaaing and accompanying aoeial atructures provide the place, 
time, ewample, and reinforcement to the system and its participants. 

This second principle carries powerful implications for the development of 
programs and public policy affeeting the welfare of young children. But before 
considering these Implications, we do well to examine how the conditions neces- 
sary for the child's development change as he becomes older. So far, all the 
e\ddence we ha%^e examined underscores the importance of the mother=ehild rela- 
tionship. What about fathers? Is there any evidence that two parents are better 
than one? 

Indirect evidence bearing on this issue comes from an analysis my students 
and 1 have been carrying out on data from a seemingly irrele%mnt source i ex- 
periments carried out with pre-school children In the laboratory, and not lnvol%^= 
ing parents at all. In examining this large body of data, we were concerned not 
with the problem pursued by the original investigator, but a seemingly Incl* 
dental matter ; namely, who were the experimenters in the study, and what dif= 
ference did this make to the performance of the children? Although the analysis 
is not yet complete, several trends are beginning to emerge ■ 

1, Whatever the purpose of the experiment (learning, discrimination, reten- 
tion, persistence, etc,), children tend to perform better when there are two ex- 
perimenters present than when there is one. 

2, Performance is enhanced if one of these two persons functions as a model 
(that Is, he provides in example of the behavior to be engaged in by the child), 
and the second acts as a relnforcer (that Is, he in some way rewards the child 
for desired performance ; such reward may be nothing more than a nod, smile, 
"uh-huh", etc.). 

3, The child s performance Is likely to be somewhat better when the model is 
of the same sex o£ the child, and the reinforcer is of the opposite sex. 
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I m' results nre more effective when the reinforcer reiiil,,.ces not: oiilv the 
<aul(h but tile model who is exlii biting the desired behavior 

Tile imt.lication Is clear. Where does the chikl flml himself in a .situation in 
xtliieli he i.s exposiHl to an adult model of the .same sex, and nii adiilt reinforcer 
' ! "ho reinforces not only the child but the same .sex lundel'^ 

Additional evidence comes from direct stiKlie.s of the family Itself. For exaiiitiU-. 
a prowitift body of re.scnrch on the effects of fatlier-ah.seiice, lioth coinpt 'fe and 
tcmiiorar.v. reveal.s deleterious effect.s on the iisyeholoA'icnl devoloinm f the 
ciiild Absence i« o.srieciall.v critical during the in-e-scliool years, affects l.o,s more 
fhaii giilK aucl oiierates not only directly on the child, Imt indirectlv bv infiuenf- 
uifr the iKdiavior of the niother. Children from fatlun-abseiit lionies, at Ica^^t 
are more siibnuKsive, dependent, effeminate, and susoeptible to group 
inmience, witli Hie later cnin-ge of development heing determined l)v the elmriieter 
of the group ui which the child findn himself. Thus in lower class fanilli..^. where 
icthermbsence is particniarly common, the initially passive and deptMUlent bov 
ivadily transfers his uttaclimeiit to the gang where, to earn and keep his iilnee, 
IK must demoiiHtnite his tniighncss and aggressivenesN.’ 

but not ho extreme effects are likely to oeenr in hoines in which Uie 
tather is present but plays a Huhordlnnte role, Tn a study of the relation between 
liarental role structure and rhikrs beliavlor ( Kronfenbreiiner, lOGla, 1061b), it 
N'us found that matrinrclml fainilies, in which primarily the niocher held the 
jM»wer of decLsiom tended to produce ehiklreii who “do not take initiative’^ and 
“look to others for direction in decision’’. Similar results were obtained for 
imtriarchal fainilies. In contrast, resp^msibility and leadership tended tn he 
maximized in a differentiated faiully structure in wliieli both parents took active 
but somewhat differing i^oles in relation to the child. SpeciflcaUy, children tended 
to he more responsible in families in which the father was the pr 'iclpal coin- 
jianionand disciplinarian f()r the boy. and the inother fur the girl. 

In short, a three-person model including two adults of opposite sex aiipears to 
be more effective for socialization tiian a two-per.son mother-ehiUl model. Ab 
though there is a need for additional evidence, it appears likely that, in the 
beginning, the father functions primarily as a source of support aud stand-in for 
Ihe mother who provides the primary dependency relationship so essential for 
the child’s further deyelopment. But already In the pre-Behool years, the father 
exerts an important direct influence on the development of the voiing child espe- 
cial ly when he i.s a boy, ‘ . 

The fact that the structure most eoiidiicive to a eliUd‘s devekipment fnriis out 
to be the family is hardly gurprising. The family is, after all, the product of a 
ininioii years of evolution and should therefore have some survival value for the 
Njiecies. 



II. THE PEACE OF CHILDBEN AND FAMILIES IN CONTEMPORARV AMEBlCAN SQCIETV 

^ We have seen that the family as a structure Is uniquely suited for providing 
the conditions necessarj'' for the ehild*s development. Hence the question of the 
.status and welfare of children in a given society must be answered, in the fiiSt 
instance, by an inquiry into the status, welfare, and — above all— the functioning 
of the laniily aa a child reanng aj/stem in that society. Evidence bearing directly 
on this question is not easy to come by. We may begin by looking at the data on 
the number of children growing up in families in which one or both parents is 
of Childrenf p, 141). Again, the figure for the nation as a whole 
nn% in 1970), masks a gross disproportion between non- Whites (40%) and 
n*4ites (11%), Although no comparable figures are available for earlier years, 
soiiie indication is provided by the data on divorce cases in%mlviiig children • the 
nunuicr of children affected in 1965 !s roughly double that for 1953 (op. oit., p. 

In incomplete fauillies it is overwhelmingly the father who is the inissiug 
parent, but there are indications that mothers are increasingly absent as well. 



® I or clocmnentatlon. S50e rpf<?rence.s In Bronfenbrenner U.. 1967. 

writer’s knowledi^n, no systematic stoclleR have been 
conducted on the affert of dI%’orce on cldldren, par? ularl.v when rho cUvofcp ieailH to a 
remarriage In whicli^ tlu* child receives a new parent and. often, new sthiings as well. The 
pnenomeiion. which is now becoming widespread, not only represents an Important human 
nroplem po«ed to tnoiiN.ands of ehildren. but has also considerable theoretieal interest 
In terms of the light It could shed on processes of Identlflcatlr n and development of sex 
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For exaiiix)!e, over the pUHt two deeudeH-, rate.s of iiiaternnl Gmplnyiuent have risen 
iiiarke(lly so that, hy lOdh, niore thiui half the mothers of chilclreu aged 0 to IT 
were in the labor forue. An even greater change, howeveis lias occuitgcI among 
luothers of children bc-l<AS' school age, with the rate of eiiiployiiieiit rising froin 
lji% in ItMS to 30% ill 1009. Again, there is a differential by color; the labor 
force particiimtion rate for mothers of children iiiicler U is for Whites, and 

44% for iioii-Wiiites. Finally, only a relatively small propor; n (0% in 1900 ) of 
the young chihlreii of working mothers are enrobed in day care centers; the 
overwhelming majority are cared for either in their own or someone else^s home 
by a relative or someone else {Profilc.H of Chilflrcn, i>. (52), 

One could argiie that the fuiegoing hgiires on parental ab.seuce are inisleadiiig, 
since what counts is not the amount of time the parent spends with the child, 
but rather the quality of the interaction Some light on this general issue is sIumI 
by an analysis carried out by this writer some years ago of data on child rearing 
practices in the United States over a twenty-nve year period (Bronfenbrenner, 
10 *j 8). At the time, I InteriJreted the.se data as indicating n trend toward increas- 
ing perniissiveness iii all segments of the society. It was only relatively recently 
that I realized that the Hiuiie facts could be interpreted more accurately and 
parsimoniously in another way, for they reflected a decrease not only in disci inline 
but ill all spheres ot intemction betu’een parents and children. In other words, 
over recent decades ehilclren have been receiving progressively less attention. 

A similar conclusion is indicated by the results of cross-cnltural studies 
(Devereiix, Bronfenbrenner, & Siici, 1968; Devereiix. Bronfenbrenner. Rodgers, 
1969 ; Broil fen brenner, 1070). Moreover, as parent.^, and other adults, have moved 
out of the lives of children, the vacuuni has been filled by the age=segregated, peer 
group. Recently, two of my colleagues (Condry & Biman, in press) have com- 
pleted a study showing that, at every age and grade level, ehlldren today show 
a greater depeiideiic,\ on their peers than they did a decade ago. A parallel study 
(Condry and Biman, in press) indicates that such susceptibility to group influence 
is higher among children from hor.ies in which one or both parents are frequently 
absent. In addition, --peer oriented” youngsters describe their parents as less 
affectionate and less firm in discipline. Attachment to age mates appears to be 
influenced more by a lack of attention and concern at home than by any positive 
attraction of the peer group Itself, In fact, these children have a rather negative 
view of their friends and of themselves as well. They are pessimistic about the 
future, rate lower in responsibility and leadership, and are more likely to engage 
in such anti-social holiavior as lying, teasing other children, “playing hookv*% or 
"doing something iUegal”. 

More recent evidence comes from a dissertation currently being completed by 
Mr. Michael Siman, Biman did something which, so far as I know, has never 
been clone before. Working with a large sample of teenagers (ages 12 to 17), most 
of them from middle and lower middle-class homes In New York City, he went 
to a great deal of trouble to Identify and study the actual peer groups in which 
these adolescents spend so much of their time. There were 41 such pc groups 
in all, Binmn was interested in determining the relative influence oi parents 
versus peers on the behavior of the teenager. 

Three classes of behavior were f^tudied : 

1. fiioaialfn con^*iirNcffre such as taking part in sxiorts, helping 

someone who needs lielT>i ■ ‘Ulng the truth, doing useful work for the 
neighborhood or community without pay, etc. 

2, Neufj'al activities such as listening to records, spending time with the 
family, etc, 

S. Antf-social activities such as ^iflaying hooky”, "doing something illegal”, 
hurting people, etc, 

Binian ai.so obtained information on the extent to which each teenager per- 
celvecl these activities to be ainiroved or cHsapprovecI by his parents and by the 
members of his neer gronn. Tlie results are instructive. In the case of boys, for 
example, he finds that for all three classes of beliavior, peers are substantiany 
’More infliientlal than narents. In fact, in most cases, once the attitudes of the 
i‘eer group are taken into account, tlip attitudes of the parent.^ make no 
differeuce whatsoever. The only exceptions are in the area of constructive 
'‘<Oiavior, where be parent does have some .secondary influence in nrtdition to 
the peer group, imt in the iieiitrah nnfl. especially, the antl-sooial snbere the 
]>eer group is nil deteriniiiing. When it comes to such behaviors as doing some- 
thing illegal, smoking, or aggre.ssioii. once the nttitude of the peer group is taken 
Into nccount. the parents’ disapproval carries no weight. 
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What we are .seeing here, of conrse, are the roots of alienritiun nnd its iniUler 
eoiLSeqiieiices. The more serious nuinifestatioiiH are retleeted in the rising rates 
of youthful drug almBO. deiinquency, and violenee eloeiiinentea in charts iiiul 
tables sneeiuily for nie White House CoiifereiK^e on Chihlren {Profilvs 

of r'^/7r/re«, pp, 78p 79, lOS, 179, 180). According to these data the proportion of 
youngsters between the age.s of 10 and 18 arrested for drug ahnso douhled 
I)et\>'een 1904 and 1908 since 1063, juvenile delimiuoncy has been increasing at 
a fa.ster rate than the juvenile pnpnln tion : over half the criiiH^s involve vnndalisnn 
theft, or lireaking and entry; and, if the present fremls contimie, one out of 
overy nine youngsters will appear in juvenile court before age 18. These figures 
imlex only detected and prosecuted offenses. Utnv Iiigh n ust they nui before we 
n -knowUHlge that they reflect deep and pervasive prohleins in the treatinent of 
fhilciren and youth in our society V 

What accounts for the growing alienation of ehildren and yomii in Amerienn 
society V Why Is it that the parents have .so Ttle 11161161100 "^ There are those who 
are quick to put the blame on the pa rents tlieiuselves, charging them with willful 
neglect and iJiadequate discipliiie. But to take this view U to disregard the social 
context in which faiuili< > live, and tliereby to do injustice to parents as liuman 
beiiig.s. Altlioiigli there is no .systematic evidence on the ciiie.stion, there are 
groimds for believing that parents today, far from not earing about their chib 
dren, are more worried about them than they have ever been in the course of 
recent hl.story. The crux of the problem, as indicated by Siman's data, is that 
many parents have become powerless as forces in the lives of their children' 
The nature of the problem has been spelled out in a report prepared for the White 
House Conference on Children by a comuiittee under the chairmanship of the 
Author (Report of Forum In, 1970). The following excerpts con%‘ev the thrust 
of the argument : 

In today’s world parents flnd themselves at the mercy of a socletA wliicli im- 
poses pressures and priorities that alh7w neither time nor place for meaningful 
aetivities and relations between childrei and adults, which downgrnde the role 
of pare, and the functions or parenthood, and which prevent the parent from 
doing things he wants to do as a guide, friend, and coinpanion to his children. 

The frustrations are greatest for the family of poverty where the capacity for 
human respon.se is crippled by hunger, cold, filth, sick.iess, and despair. Nc parent 
who spends his days in search of menial work, and his nights in keeping the rat.s 
away from the crib can be expected to find the time— let alone the heart — to 
©ngage in constructive activities with his children or serve as a stable source of 
love and di.scipline. The fact that snme beleaguered pareiit.s manage to do so is u 
tribute to thejii, but not to the society in which they live. 

For families who can get along, the rats are gone, but the rat race remains. 
The demands of a job, or often two jobs, that claim mealtimes, evenings, and 
weekeuds as well as days ; the trijis and moves necessary to get ahead or simply 
hold one’s own ; the ever increasing time spent in commuting, parties, evenings 
out, social and community obligations— all the things one has to do to meet 
Ho^ealled primary responsibilities— produce a situation in which a child often 
-pends more time with a passive babysitter than a imrtieipating parent* 

And even when the parent is at home, a eompelling force cuts off communica- 
tion and response among the family members. Although television could, if used 
creatively, enrich the activities of children and families, it now only undermines 
them. L?ke the sorcerer of old, the television set easts its magic si>ell, freezing 
speech and action and turning the living into silent statues so long as the en- 
chantment lasts. The primary danger of the teleyi.sion screen lies not so much 
in the behavior it produecs as tlie behavior it prevents^ — ^the talks, the games, 
the family festivities and arguments through which much of the child’s learning 
takes place and his character is formed. Turning on the television set can turn 
off the process that transforms children into people. 

In our modern way of life, children are deprived not only of parents but of 
people in generni, a host of factors conspire to isolate children from the rest of 
society. The fmgmentation of the extended family, the separation of residen- 
tial and business areas, the disappearance of neighborhoods, zoning ordinances* 
occupational mobility, child labor laws, the abolishment of the apprentice sys- 
tem, consolidated schools, television, separate patterns of social life for different 
age groups, the working mother, the delegation of child care to specialists — ^all 
these manifestations of progress operate to decrease opportunity and incentive 
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for meaningful contact between children and persons olderj or jounger, than 
themselves. 

And here we confront a fundamental and disturbing fact : Chtltlren need peo^ 
plo in order to hecome hiiman. Tlie fact is fundamenlcl because It Is firmly 
groiinded both in scientific research and in human experience. It is disturbing 
because the isolation of children from adults simultaneously threatens the growth 
of the Individual and the Hvirvival of the society. The young cannot pull theiii- 
.selVG.s up by their own bootstrups. It is prlniarily through observing, playiiig, 
and working with others older and younger than himself that a ehild di.seovers 
both what he can do and who ho can bGcome- — that he develops hoth his ability 
ntid lii.s identity. It is piinuirily through exposure and interaction with adults 
and children of difCeieiit ages that a child acquires new interests and skills and 
learns the meaning of tolerance, cooperation, and comi^assion. Hence to relegate 
children to a word of their own i.s to deprive them of their humanity, and oiir- 
selyes as well. 

Yet, this is what is happening in America today. We are vxpericncing a hreak- 
doivn hi the process of making human hci?\gs human. By isolating our children 
from the rest Of society, we abandon them to a worb devoid of adults and ruled 
by the de.^trnctivG inqml.sGR and comiielMng pressures both of the a ge= segregated 
peer group and the aggressive and exploitive televi.sion screen. By .setting onr 
priorities elsewhere nncl putting children and fainiliGS last, by claiming one set 
of values wliile i>ursuing another, we leave our children bereft of standards and 
support and our own lives impoverished and corrupted. 

This reversal of i>r|orities, winch amounts to a l)etrayal of our children, under* 
lies the growing disilliisloninent and alienation among young people in all seg’ 
ments of American society. Tho.se who grew ui> in settings where children and 
families still counted arc able to react to their frustration in positive ways— 
throiigh ciUi.striictive priitcst, participation, and liuhlic service. Those who conic 
froiu circnmstimee.s in which the family could not function, be it in slnrn or sub* 
nrb. can only strike mit against an environment they have experienced as indlf* 
ferent, callon.s, ernel, and nnre.sponsive. We do not condone the destruction and 
violence munifested hy young people in widely disparate sections of our society: 
we merely point to the roots of a process which, if not reversed, . . . can have 
only one re.sult : the far more rapid and pervasive growth of alienation, apathy, 
drugs, delinquency, and vltfience among the yoimg, and not so young, In all seg- 
loents of our national life. We face the iirospect of a society which resents its own 
childi-en and fears its youth. 

, * , What is needed is a change in onr patterns of living which will once again 
bring people back into the lives of children and children back into the lives of 
lieople. 

Stripped of its rhetoric, the foregoing ijassage can be seen as spelling out the 
consequence of n breakdown in social process at two levels : flr.st a failure in the 
prinmry system of recii>rocal interaction provided by the family; seeond, a 
“withering away” of the support systems in the larger society that in fact enable 
the family to function. Since the latter are really antecedent to the former, the 
development of prograins and policies nnist focus, in the first instance, on strate- 
gie.s that will rebuild and re^dtalize the .social context which families require for 
their effective function. It is to this problem that we tiirii in the final section of 
the paper, 

111 . POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, we nmst seek to develop policies and 
programs which are in accord with the following principles : 

1~ To be niaxiinally effective, programs must be designed to further the develop- 
ment of children and famUtes. Like Project Head Start, they must seek to im= 
prove not ju-st the entnronment of the child, but the environment of those who 
can and will have the most impact on his development. 

2. In keeping with the foregoing principle, it is essential that programs be so 
designed as to enhance rather than destroy the integrity of families. For example, 
adinission requirements should not discriniinate against single-parent families, or 
fainllles in which the i>arent works only part-time, 

3. Programs should he clealgned jn such a way as to maximize the involvement 
in activities Nvitli children of parents, neighbors, older children, and all those 
persons who make up the enclnring .social environment of the ehild. 

4. Programs imi.st he so designed as to enhance the integrity of neighborhood 
and community in which the families of the children live and woT*k. 
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5. Prog»...ms cannot be limiceci j the period of early childhood. The ’iiost hn- 
pressive progress during the flru, years of life can he undone by destrucdve tn- 
\ironnieni in the schoo] or in the pea: group, 

and principle, of crucial importance for the welfare 

npf of school age children is the re-integration of schools into the 

life of the community. Above all, we must reverse the present trend toward the 
construction and administration of schools as isolated compounds divorced from 
the rest of the connnunity. Many such scliools are becoming quasl-penal institu- 
tions 111 which teachers are increasingly forced to funcrlon as detectives and 

Sal pivilS ^ " 

7. As a necessary step to the re-integration of schools and children into the 
community, programs should be encouraged w'hich involves members; of the 
coiiimunity in the school program, and children in the activities of the coinirun- 
unf 'nf Should take the form not merely of duties and chores, 

but of genuine responsibilities involving consequen*'ial decisions for which the 
young person is held accountable. 

_ 8. Important for children of all ages is the development of programs which 
myolve older children in genuine responsibility foi the care of the young. For 
Mils I’eflson, It IS desirable to locate day care and pre-school programs .such as 
Head Stan Centers, m or near schools and to integrate such programs into the 
regular school curriculum as a means of preparing young people for parenthood 
and tor awareness of the needs of young children and their families, 

A Programs should provide for the active involvement of all the institutions 
in the community. This includes not only those that have direct and acknowledged 
impact on children and families— .such as school boards, welfare departments, 
recreation and police departments, etc.-but also other institutions whose im- 
pact on lainily life is often unrecognized but profound. This includes local busi- 
nesses and industries, local and regional planning commissions, park noinmis- 
sions, architects, etc. -uuum.^ 

be^^ohed^-^ several areas of special .“igniflcance in which these principles must 

Day Care. Day care is coming to America. The question is; what kind’ Shall 

pressures to “put people to work”, or for personal 
c nsideratlons of convenience, allow a pattern to develop in which the care 
of yoiing children is delegated to specialists, thus further separating the child 
from h s family and reducing the family’s and the community’s feeling of re- 

modern day care be so designed as 
to rein^ oh e and strengthen the family as the primary and proper agent for the 
process of making human beings human ? ^ 

The answers to these questions depend on the extent to which dav care nro- 
grams are so located and so organized as to encourage rather than to'discourage 
the involvement of parents and other non-professionals in the development and 
operation of the program both at the center and in the home. Like Project Head 
Start, day care programs can have no lasting constructive impact on the de- 

who constitute his enduring day-to-day environment in the family, neighborhood 
and community This means not only that parents must play an active part in 
the planning and administration of day care programs, but that they must also ac- 
the activities of the program as volunteers and aides. It means 
that the program cannot be confined to the center, but must reach out into the home 
so that the w’hole neighborhood is caught up in activities in 
behalf oi its children. From this point of view, we need to experiment in location 

?n significant people 

in the child s life. Por some familie.'; this means neighborhood centers ; for others, 

jmS/ f of variation and innovation will be 

setttogs*^ * appropriate solutions for different groups in different 

P«rt-<inic employment. Clearly, a key factor in the success of an 
effective day care program is the availability of the mother for involvement in 
the program both at the center and in the home. More generally, the research 
evidence we hc^o reviewed strongly suggests tliat the ideal arrangement for the 
development of the young child is one in w'hich his mother is free to work part- 
time. As we have seen, the establishment of an effective reciprocal relationship 
does requu’e a substantial amount of time, probably more than can easily be com- 
bined with Ml time work outside the home. But, in order to be able to function 
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effectively as a parent, the mother must also have the opportunity of being a 
total person. Moreover, as we have noted, tlie young child does not require care 
by the same person all the time, and indeed profits from the intercession of 
others, notably his father. It was in the light of these considerations that the 
aforementioned Report to the White House Conference urged business, industry, 
and government as employer to increase the number and status of part-time posi- 
tions, including home-based part-time employment opportunities. In addition the 
Ilei)ort recoiniiieiulecl that state legislatures enact a “Fair Part-Time Employ- 
ment Practices Act”, which would prohibit discrimination in job opportunity, 
rate of pay, fringe benefits, and status for parents who sought or engaged in 
part-time employment. 

Moilification of work schedules and ohligations. Along the same line, the Report 
also urged employers to re-examine and modify present policies and practices of 
the organization as they affected family life, especially in the following areas : 
out of town, weekend and overnight obligations; frequency and timing of geo- 
graphical moves; flexibility of work schedule; leave and rest privileges for 
maternal Ur d child care ; and job related social obligations. 

Reacqnainthuj children with adults as participa7its in the world of work- One 
of the most significant effects of age-segregation in our society has been the 
isolation of children from the world of work. Whereas in the past children not 
only saw what their parents did for a living but even shared substantially in the 
task, many children nowadays have only a vague notion of the nature of the 
parent’s job, and have had little or no opportunity to observe the parent, or for 
that matter any other adult, w*hea he is fully engaged in his work. Although 
there is no systematic research evidence on this subject, it appears likely that 
the absence of such exposure contributes significantly to the growing alienation 
among the children and youth that w^e have already described. Yet, as experience 
in other modern urban societies indicates, such isolation of children from adults 
in the world (jf work is not inevitable, since it may be countered by creative so- 
cial innovations. Perhaps the most imaginative and pervasive of these is the pat- 
tern universally employed in the Soviet Union (Bronfenbrenner, 1970), in which 
a place of w^ork — .such as a shop in a factory, an office, institute, or business 
enterprise — adopts a group of children as their “wards.” The children’s group is 
typically a school classroom, but also includes nurseries, hospital wards, or any 
other setting in which children are dealt with collectively. The workers not only 
visit the children’s group wherever it may be, but also invite the youngsters to 
the place of work in order to familiarize them with the nature of their activities 
and with themselves as i>eople. The aim is not vocational education, but rather 
acquaintance ' 1th adults as participants in the w^ork of the society. 

There seems to be nothing in such an approach that would be incompatible 
with the values and aims of our own society, and this waiter has urged its 
adaptation to the American scene. Acting on this suggestion. Dr. David Goslin 
of the Rn.ssell Sage Foundation persuaded one of America’s great newspapers, 
the Detroit Free PrcsSj to participate in an unusual experiment as a prelude 
to the White House Conference on Children. When it wms over, two groups of 
tw^elve-y ear-old children, one from a slum area, the other predominantly mid- 
dle class, had spent six to seven hours a day for three days in virtually every 
department of the new^spaper, not just observing, but actively participating in 
the department’s activities. There w^ere boys and girls in the press room, the 
city room, the composing room, the advertising department, and the dispatch 
department. The employees of the Free Press entered into the experiment with 
serious misgivings. “This is a busy place ; we have a newspaper to get out 
every day. What are those kids going to do, just sit around?” W'hat actually 
happened is recorded in a documentary film that was made of the experiment.® 
The children w^ere not bored ; nor were the adults. And the paper did get out 
every day. Here are some of the spontaneous comments recorded in the film. 

“Adults should talk more with children and pay more attention to them 
instead of leaving them in the dark — because you can’t really get to know, much 
about each other unless yon talk.” — Gian, age 11 i 

“It’s sad to see her leaving. In three days she became part of the group up 
there.” — Tony, age 53 

“•^his is a place to meet, a way to understand people.”— Morgan, age 11 

“It’s been fun, it really has ... I talked to him about having him out to 
our house to meet my .sons and visit w:’th us.” — Joe, age 35 



®“A Place to Meet, a Way to Understand”. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1070, 
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“If every kid in Detroit and all around the United States got to do this I 
don’t think there would be so many problems in the world/' — Collette, age 11 

Of course, the adults at work whom the children got to know at the Detroit 
Free Press were not their own parents. Remarking on this fact, a group of leading 
businessmen and industrialists at a conference convened by the Johnson Founda- 
tion in follow-up of the White House recommendations came up with a modifica- 
tion which they proposed to try in their own companies ; namely, having the 
employees invite their own children to spend an extended period at the parent s 
place of work. At first, the notion was that the parents would take time off, so 
that they could be free to be with their children, but one of the participants cor- 
rectly pointed out that tliis would defeat the entire purpose of the undertaking, 
which was to enable children to see their parents engaged in responsible and 
demanding tasks. . 

It should be clear that if these kinds of innovations are to accomplish their 
objective, they cannot be confined to a single experience, even of three days, but 
must be continued, at intermittent intervals, over an extended period of time. 
Nor is it yet established what the effect of such innovations will be on the be- 
havior and development of children. Indeed we do not even know whether Ameri- 
can society will find such innovations acceptable and feasible. But there is some 
hope that experiments of this kind will be tired. As this is being written the 
Detroit Free Press film has just become available for distribution to the public, 
and already the word has come back that a variety of innovations are being 
initiated. In one community, for example, the city government has decided to 
“adopt" groups of children in order to acquaint them with the people and activities 
involved in that enterprise. In another area, advertisements have been placed iu 
the local newspaper asking persons engaged in a wide variety of occupations 
(e.g. carpenter, insurance salesman, garage mechanic, social worker, etc.) whether 
they would be willing to have one child accompany them as they go through the 
day’s work. As such innovations are introduced, they should be evaluated not 
only in terms of their impact on the child, but also on the adult who, perhaps for 
the first time, is being asked to relate to a young child in the context of his life’s 
occupation. 

The involvement of children in genuine resgonsihilities. If the child is to be- 
come a responsible person, he must not only be exposed to adults engaged in 
demanding tasks, but himself, from early on, begin to participate in such activi- 
ties. In the perspective of cross-cultural research, one of the characteristics that 
emerges most saliently for our nation is what Nicholas Hobbs has called “the 
inutility of childhood’’ in American society. To quote again from the White 
House Report: 

Our children are not entrusted with any real responsibilities in their family, 
neighborhood, or community. Little that they do really matters. When they do 
participate, it is in some inconsequential undertaking. They are given duties 
rather than responsibilities ; that is, the ends and means have been determined 
by someone else, and their job is to fulfill an assignment involving little judg- 
ment, decision making, or risk. The latter remain within the purvey of super- 
vising adults. Although this policy is deemed to serve the interest of the children 
themselves by protecting them from burdens beyond their years, there is reason 
to believe that it has been carried too far in contemporary American society and 
has contributed to the alienation and alleged incapacity of young people to deal 
constructively with personal and social problems. The evidence indicates that 
children acquire the capacity to cope with diflScult situations when they have 
been given opportunity to take on consequential responsibilities in relation to 
others, cmd are held aecouniahle for them. 

While training for responsibility by giving responsibility clearly begins in the 
family, the institution which is probably done the most to keep children insulated 
from challenging social tasks is the American school system. For historical rea- 
sons rooted in the separation of church and state, this system has been isolated 
from responsible social concern both substantively and spatially. In terms of con- 
tent, education in America, when viewed from a cross-cultural perspective, seems 
peculiarly one-sided ; it emphasizes subject matter to the exclusion of another 
niolai* aspect of the child’s development. The neglect of this second area is re- 
flected by the absence of any generally accepted term for it in our educational 
vocabulary. What the Germans call Erzichung, the Russians vesuitanie, and the 
French education has no common counterpart in English. Perhaps the best equi- 
valents are “upbringing" or “character education" — terms which, to the extent 
that they have any meaning to us at all, sound pattern within the school itself. 
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Here it is groups of childreu who do the “adopting,” Thus each class takes on 
responsibility for the care of a group of children at a lower grade level. For 
example, a third grade class “adopts” a first grade class in the same school, or 
a kindergarten in the immediate neighborhood. The older children escort the 
jmunger ones to the school or center, play with them on the playground, teach 
them new games, read to them, help them learn. Moreover, the manner in which 
they fulfill this civic responsibility enters into the evaluation of their school 
performance as a regular part of the curriculum. 

Again, there is nothing in this pattern which would be incompatible with the 
values and objectives of our own society. Indeed, some of its elements are already 
present in the cross-age tutoring programs which have begun to spring up around 
the country (Cloward, 1967; National Commission on Resources for Youth, Inc., 
1969 ; Parke, 1969), But here again the focus tends to be on the development of 
skills and subject matter rather than concern for the total child as an individual 
and a member of his own and the larger community. 

One way of translating this broader concept in concrete terms wmuld be to 
establish in the school, beginning even at the elementary level, what might be 
called functional courses in human development. These would be distinguished 
ill a number of important ways from courses or units on “family life”, as they 
are now taught in the junior high school, chiefly for girls who do not plan to go 
on to college. The material is typically presented in vicarious form; that is, 
through reading, discussion, or at most, through role playing, rather than actual 
role taking. In contrast, the approach being proposed here would have us its 
core responsible and active concern for the lives of young children and their 
families. Such an experience could be facilitated by locating day care centers 
and Head Start Programs in or near schools, so that they could be utilized 
as an integral part of the curriculum. The older childre'i would be working with 
the younger ones on a regular basis. In addition they ” aid escort the liitle ones 
to and from school or center, and, perhaps, spend some time with them out of 
school. In this way, they w^ould have an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the younger children's families, and the circumstances in which they live. This 
in turn would provide a vitalizing context for the study of services and facilities 
available to c? ildren and families in the community, such as health care, social 
services, recreation facilities, and of course, the schools themselves. Obviously, 
the scope of responsibility \vould increase with the age of the child, but through- 
out there would have to be adequate supervision and clear delineation of the 
limits of responsibility carried by older children in relation to the young. 

The same pattern of responsible Involvement could also be applied in relation 
to other groups such as the aged, the sick, the disadvantaged, and those living 
alone. 

Finally, within a broader perspective, the children should be given an active 
part in defining what the problems are in their school and their c^^mmunity, 
and what their responsibility is or should become in contributing to a solution to 
these problems. Within the school, this implies greater involvement of children 
in the formulation and enforcement of codes of behavior and in the planning 
and development of activities of the classroom, so that the burden of maintain- 
ing discipline does not fall solely or even primarily on the shoulders of the 
teacher, who would then be left free to perform the primary function of expand- 
ing the children's horizon and range of competence. Outside the school, the 
pupils should be encouraged to take on projects, both as individuals and groups, 
dealing with concrete problems, which they themseelves have helped to identify — 
for example, “cleaning up the environment”, service projects, etc. In each in- 
stance young people should work in cooperation with appropriate persons and 
agents in the community not as subordinates but active collaborators who can 
contribute ideas as well as service. 

l^eiglibtyrliOodB and communities as support systems. It has been the central 
thesis of this paper that the power of parents, and other adults to function as 
consti'uctive forces in the lives of children depends in substantial measure 
on the degree to which the surrounding community provides the place, time, ex- 
ample, and encouragement for persons to engage in activities with the young. 
This, in turn, implies the existence, and, where need be, the establishment in the 
community of institutions which address themselves primarily to these concerns. 
It is significant that, at the present time, few such institutions do in fact exist. 
As matters now stand, the needs of children are parceled out among a hopeless 
confusion of agencies with diverse objectives, conflicting jurisdictions, and im- 
perfect channels of communication. The school, the health department, churches, 
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welfare services, youth organizations, the medical profession, libraries, the police, 
recreation programs— all of these see the children and parents of the community 
at one time or another, but not one of them is concerned with the total pattern 
of life for children and families in the community. If such child and family 
oriented institutions and activities were to be established, what might they be 
like? We conclude this paper with an attempt to envision some of the structures 
and operations with which we miglit experiment in order to arrive at viable 
solutions : 

1. Co 7 nmission for Children and Families. Such a Commission, established at 
the community or neighborhood level, would have as its initial charge finding 
out what (he comiiiunity is doing, or not doing, for its children and their families. 
The Commission would examine the adequacy of existing programs such as 
maternal and child health services, day care facilities, and recreational oppor- 
tunities. It would also investigate what places and people are available to chil- 
dren when they are not in school, what opportunities they have for play, chal- 
lenging activities, or useful work, and to whom they can turn for guidance or 
assistance. The Commission would also assess the existing and needed resources 
in the commanity that provide families with opportunities for learning, living, 
and leisure that involve common activity across levels of age, ability, knowledge, 
and skill. 

In order to accomplish its task, the Commission would need to include repre- 
sentatives of the major institutions concerned with children and families, as 
well as other segments of community life such as business, industry, and labor. 
Especially important is inclusion on the Commission of teenagers and older 
children who can speak directly from their own experiences. The Commission 
would be expected to report its findings and recommendations to appropriate 
executive bodies and to the public at large through mass media. After completing 
the initial assessment phase, the Commission would assume continued 
responsibility for developing and monitoring programs to implement its 
.recommendations. 

2. Neif/liborhood Family Centers. Families are strengthened through associa- 
tion with each other in common activities and responsibilities. For this to occur, 
there must be places where families can meet in order to work and play together. 
The Neighborhood Family Center is such a place. Located in the school, church, 
or other community building, it provides a focal point for leisure and learning 
and community problem solving to all family members. The Center offers facili- 
ties for games and creative activities that could be engaged in by persons of all 
ages with space for those who prefer merely to ‘‘watch the fun.’^ To eliminate 
fragmentation of services, the Center can also serve as the local “one door” 
entry point for obtaining family services in the areas of health, child care, legal 
aid, welfare, etc. The Center differs from the traditional community center in 
emphasizing cross-age rather than age-segregated activities. 

3. Go)m)imUy and Feighhorhood Projects. Community organizations should be 
encouraged to provide a variety of activities which enable different generations 
to have contact and become a significance part of each other^s lives. Through 
community sponsored projects, individuals of all ages can grow in their apprecia- 
tion of each other as they learn to give to one another through a sharing of 
their talents and skills. The growing interest in ecology — cleaning up the environ- 
ment — provides an excellent focus for such common endeavors, since it requires 
a variety of knowledges, skills, and services. Concern for the aged, the sick, and 
the lonely provide similar challenges. In addition to service opportunities, there 
is the need for recreational facilities and programs in which cross-age activities 
can take place (for example, family camps, fair.s, games, picnics, etc.). 

4. Participation of Youth in Local Policy Bodies. In keeping with the principle 
that young people iDecome responsible by being given and held accountable for 
responsibilities that really matter, every community organization having juris- 
diction over activities affecting children and youth should include some teen- 
'rer.s and older children as voting members. This would include such organiza- 

as school boards, welfare commissions, recreation commissions, and hospital 
boards. 

5. Community and l^ciglihorliood Planning. Much of what happens to children 
and families in a community is determined by the ecology of the neighborhood 
in which the family lives. The implication of this principle for our own times is 
illustrated in a recent research report on the effect of the so-called “new towns” 
on the lives of children. It is perhaps characteristic that the question was raised 
not within our own society but in West Germany. The study compared the actions 
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of children living in IS new “model communities'’ with those from youngsters 
living is older German cities. The research was conducted by the Urban and 
riaiming Institute in Nuremberg in collaboration with the Institute of Psy- 
chology at the University of Erlangen-Nuremberg, As of this writing, copies 
of the technical report are not yet available in this country ; the following are 
excerpts from a special bulletin to the Ncv: York Times (May 9, 1971) : 

In the new towns of West Germany, amid soaring rectangular shapes of apart- 
ment houses with shaded walks, big lawns and fenced-in play areas, the children 
for whom niiicli of this has been designed apparently feel isolated, regimented 
and bored . . . 

si. ^ iiiuls that the children gauge their freedom not by the extent of 
open areas around them, but by the liberty they have to be among people and 
things that excite them and lire their imaginations . . . 

Children in the older cities seemed enthusiastic about their surroundings, 
painting a great amount of detail into a variety of things they found existing 
around them, according to those who interpreted their art 
The children in the model communities often painted whar were considered 
despairing pictures of the world the adults had fashioned for them, depicting 
an uninviting, concrete fortress of cleanliness and order and boredom. 

The implications of tne research are self evident. In the planning and design 
of new c(3mniunities, housing projects, and urban renewal, the planners, both 
public and private, need to give explicit consideration to the kind of world that 
is being created for the children who will be growing up in these settings. 
Particular attention should be given to the opportunities which the eiivironmc it 
presents or precludes for involvement of children with persons both older and 
younger than themselves. Among the specific factors to be considered are the 
location of shops and businesses where children could have contact with adults 
at work, recreational and day care facilities readily accessible to parents as well 
as children, provision for a Family Neighborhood Center and family oriented 
facilities and services, availability of public transportation, and, perhaps most 
important of all, places to walk, sit, and talk in common company. 

The foregoing proposals are not comprehensive or complete. They are simply 
intended to point the way to a better world for children and those responsible 
for their care. 
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Senator Mon dale. AVc stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 ajn. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :45 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, April 2Y, 19Yl) . 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILHREN—CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 



TUESDAY, APBIL 27, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Children and Youth 
OF THE Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Washington^ D.G. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Walter F. Mondale (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Mondalo and Taft. 

Staff members present: A. Sidnejr Johnson III, professional staff 
member; and John K. Scales, minority counsel. 

Senator Mondalb. We are very pleased to have a most impressive 
panel of witnesses this morning; Dr. Jerome Kagan is our first wit- 
ness. He is the Chairman of the White House Conference Forum on 
Developmental Day-Care Services. I would like Dr. Kagan to come 
to the witness table. 

There is one thing I should have mentioned yesterday. Senator 
Taft’s family numbers 10 children and he is a built-in expert on this 
question. We plan to call on him frequently. 

At this time I will submit for the record a letter from Senator 
Kennedy. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.G., April 26, 1971. 

Hon. Walter Mondale, 

Chairman, SubGommiittee on Children and Youth, 

Committee cm Labor and Public Welfare. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : Although I regret that I am unable to be with you 
this morning I am pleased with this opportunity to express my concern about 
the needs of our nation’s children. 

My long-standing interest in the problems and welfare of young children has 
stemmed from a firm belief in working vigorously to produce community efforts 
that properly nurture our most important national resources — our children. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the Senate through the Subcommittee on Children 
and Youth is devoting its full attention and interest toward the concerns of our 
youth. I am gratified to see you, Mr. Chairman, assume the responsibility for 
guiding the Senate through this vitally important review of children’s needs 
and Interests. 

I am also happy to have this opportunity to welcome Dr." Jerome Kagan to 
the opening series in these hearings. As a foremost authority in childhood devel- 
opment and a Harvard professor of Child Psychology, Dr. Kagan is expertly 
qualified to present this committee with valuable information about the require- 
ments for adequate childhood development. 

Last year during the White House Conference on Children, I was impressed 
with the pleas made by members of the Massachusetts delegation to that confer- 
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There is no fixed way to treat a child so that he will always turn out 
to have the best set of pei'sonality characteristics. Let me give you 
some examples. 

Among the Eskimos of Hudson Bay, for example, no child is physi- 
cally punished for being aggressive and aggression is always treated 
with “shame.” By the time children are 7 years of age one rarely sees 
anger or aggressive behavior. These children are well socialized. 

They donx show migraine headaches, psychosomatic symptoms, or 
any of the problems that would occur if anger and aggression were so 
seriously frowned upon in America. However, if they were brought to 
the United States they might begin to show these symptoms because 
they would see aggression in other children. 

If we took an American child to an Utku igloo he would be poorly 
adapted and if we brought an Utku child to Washington he would be 
maladjusted. In other- words, the Eskimo mother does for her child 
what is best for him in that cultural context. 

Let me give you one more example. I consult with an important 
project on malnutrition and, mental development in Guatemala. In 
these Indian villages it is rare for a parent to punish a child ; yet chil- 
dren are as well socialized as any middle-class American child. 

The reasoir is that there is no diversity. As ioirg as a ll people in the 
community ha ve the same set of values and one is irot exposed to a dif- 
ferent set, adults do not have to punish the child. 

One camrot do this i)r the United States because the child is exposed 
to so many difl'erent sets of values and behaviors orre must adopt a 
different set of socialization practices. 

If one accepts this argument, one asks first what kind of adolescents 
Americans want ; and their stipulates the kind of treatment they should 
have in the first 10 years of life. 

Incidentally, tliis is one reason why we cannot look at another cul- 
ture, Eussia or- Israel, and adopt practices they use and assume they 
will have the same effect in the United States that they do in their 
own culture. 

Let me be a prophet for a moment and suggest that Americans will 
continue to value the following traits, even though all cultures do not 
value these attributes. We will probably continue to value individu- 
alism; we probably will continue to value the ability of a young man 
or young womarr to take a leadership role and to take resporrsioility for 
others. 

We will probably continue to value the feeling that one is in control 
of the environment and not a pawn at the hands of forces over which 
one has no control. 

Finally, we will continue to value self esteem, the feeling that one is 
a valuable person, valued by others. 

If these four psycho.’ ogical traits continue to be valued by our cul- 
ture, then we can make I'ecommendations about pr ocedures that will 
optimize these goals. 

Unfortunately man loves to rank order, people, and objects into 
categories of good, better, and best. It is impossible to find communi- 
ties, ]io matter how small, where some people don’t regard themselves 
as less adequate, less competent, and less “good” than others. 

In the United States there is always, a positive relationship between 
social class; by that I mean income and education, and how well or ' 
does on intellectual tests. 




That is probably the most reliable fact psychology has. The fright- 
ening thing is that in communities "with a restricted range of social 
class, and I am thinking here of Indian communities in Guatemala 
where to be middle class means that one has two machetes rather than 
one, or a separate place to cook, the children of so-called advantaged 
families do better on tests of memory and tests of lan^age. 

This is not only a function of nutrition, and disease, it is also a 
function of what happens to children in families who believe they 
have more of the resources of the community. We should never for- 
get this fact because the implication is that whatever we do at a Fed- 
m-al. State, or local level, one must always take into account the total 

sociological context in which that child lives. 

If for this hour we can agree on the dimensions that Americans will 
value then there aie some experiences that all children should prob- 
ably have. I want to address my comments to the period of infancy 
and the period of preschool. The infant from birth to 2 years has 
special requirements that are not relevant for a child of three. , . . , 

First, every human infant shall have continuity of care by a limited 
number of people. The caretaker does not have to be the biologK^l 
mother, but the child will not develop optim .lly, if he is cared for by 
eight, nine, or 10 different people over the course of a week or a month. 
Hence day-care centers should have firm rules restricting the number 
of people who can care for a child in the first 2 years of life. 

Second, the child needs pv'"'" Predictability is more im- 
portant than the amount of iifant receives. 

Let me tell you of an i: • psychologist at Boston 

University spent 2 years ' na.id in a totally middle-class 

community. In this small art ,, , . diatricians tell rnothers that they 
are to put the child during the first 10 months of life in a room, not to 
stimulate him, talk to him, or show him mobiles, and feed him every 

Ihours. , , . n 

These arc the kinds of conditions some psychologists would assume 
would produce a very disturbed child. It turns out that at age 5 one 
cannot tell him from a Washington, C ..ibridge, or New York 5-year- 
old. He seems perfectly fine. Although the first 10 months appears to 
be a deprived situation it is predictable. That child knows what is 
going to happen, he knows when he will be fed, he knows he will be 
cleaned. If he was left in that room for 3 years he might be disturbed, 
but parents have a certain wisdom and know that once the child be- 
gins to stand and talk it is time to bring him into the adult environ- 
ment. 

Since oui’ culture values verbal ability, spontaneity, and social re- 
sponsiveness, it is important that during the first 2 years of life the 
child begins to acquire these traits. For reasons we don’t qi.ite under- 
stand, poor parents — color is not a factor here — do not enter into long 
periods of -v ocal interchange and long periods of reciprocal play with 
their infants as often and as frequently as middle-class parents. As a 
result, when the child reaches the first or second birthday, he tends to 
be less vocal and less socially responsive. 

Ill and of itself that is not a negative trait. But our culture values a 
vocal, verbal, socially responsive child. Therefore, if these children 
are put in group-care situations it is important that the curricula 
arrange the environment to promote these attributes. 
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Now, let me speak about the preschool situation. First, the preschool 
child must believe that he is valued by some adult. 

Normally, in a family situation, even a family situation with six 
children, it is impossible for the child not to know that his parents 
are aware of him, and, therefore, that need is always met in a family 
context. 

But in a day-care situation v.hth 40 or 50 3-year-olds, it is not impos- 
sible for a 3-year-old child to come to the conclusion that no one knows 
he is there ; no one knows he exists. Everything we know about per- 
sonality development suggests this situation is inimical to good psy- 
chological growth. 

Second, every child has to believe that if he begins a task or a prob- 
lem he will achieve some success. It is important, therefore, that 
parents, family day-care parents, natural parents, or caretakers in a 
day-care center, be acutely sensitive to the importance of encouraging 
the child, and persuading him that he can succeed in a task. 

Finally, every child, preschool and school age, needs to be free of the 
tyranny of the peer group. I was given Professor Bronfenbrenner’s 
comments of yesterday and I could not agree more with their theme. 
Professor Bronfenbrenner correctly emphasized the importance of 
the damage that can occui’ to a child who becomes f lightened of dis- 
agreeing with the values of the peer group. 

Normally, in a family situation, one does not have children in one’s 
age bracket, and therefore the child orients toward adults and adopts 
their values. 

In a situation where there are 30 children of the same age and only 
two adults, it is easy for the child to assume that the power for giving 
resources, praise, and pin liment comes from the peers, rather than 
from adults, and this can make a child anxious, frightened, and inhib- 
ited over disagreeing with the peer group. 

Let me relate these general facts about psychological development 
to day care. Let me say, first, that I view day care neither as a devilish 
instrument that would subvert a child nor a panacea for all ills. It 
clearly can help some children and, therefore, deserves national 
attention. 

Let me talk about the advantages of day care and then the dis- 
advantages. There are three potential advantages of day care for 
American children. First, more American mothers, whether they be 
poor or middle class, wish to work and that need has to be honored. 

These mothers have no place for their children and it is an advan- 
tage to have them in either an approved family day-care arrangement 
or licensed day care. 

This issue is the primary case for Federal support of day care. 

A second reason is that there are some parents, and they cut across 
all races and economic conditions, who are indifferent toward their 
children. Perhaps they don’t want that fifth child or did not want the 
first child. A nurturant, warm, concerned center can be beneficial to 
this child. Finally, if a day-care or family center is well run it can 
expose the child to experiences and begin to teach him number, letter, 
ar • i word skills which will be beneficial when he enters school. 

These are three obvious advantages of group care, provided there 
is proper training of personnel. 
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There are, of course, disadvantages. The first is the fact that, once 
group care becomes popular, many parents who had not thought of 
using day care will assume it is the proper thing for their child. 

My personal feeling is that the estimates about the number of par- 
ents that, will use day care have to be wrong, because once a critical 
mass in the community use day care many others will change their at- 
titude and I think we will have long, long waiting lines. 

The pressure will be to pack maximum numbers of children into 
group-care centers. This will create the problem of 60 or 70 3-year-olds 
in a room with two or three adults and create ]:>roblems of anxiety over 
disagreeing with peers and the loss of individuality. These are the only 
twm things that I am rvorried about as far as group care is concerned. 

A moment earlier r suggested that w^e think more seriously about 
family day care. I have had an opportunity during the last month to 
visit several family day-care projects; one, in Pasadena, Calif., which 
impressed me. 

I would like to urge this committee to facilitate the legislative word- 
ing for use of Federal funds so that parents at the local level have an 
option between family day care and group care. 

By family day care, I mrian a woman who has been approved by 
a local council — licensed, in a sense — to take care of no more than five 
children in her home. 

In Pasadena there was a publicly supported day-care center which 
could have more children than it did, because many families ip-eferred 
family day care. These parents preferred to send their children to 
family day care even though the cost was more than it would have been 
had they chosen the gi’oup-care center. 

I realize that it is easier to wu-ite legislation for group care than for 
family clay care, but this should seriously be considered. 

I wouki like to speak briefly^ to the ratios in these centers. Where 
there are infants involved I would not like to see a ratio of more than 
four infants to any one adult, wdiere by infant I mean the fii'St 2 years- 
of life. When we get to the preschool period, ages 3 to 6 years, I would 
not like to see a ratio of more than 12 children to any one adult. 

I view the pai'aprofessional aid as an adult. Trained high school and 
college students are perfectly' adequate for day-care work, assuming a 
trained supervisor. 

In the family day-care context no more than two infants to one adult 
and no more than four preschool children for one adult. A final point 
is one I am sure Professor Bronfenbrenner emphasized. 

Parents must view the group-care center as an extension of the fam- 
ilv, not a separate institution that has taken responsibility for their 
child. When I visited Czechoslovakia two summers ago and was taken 
to day-care centers in Prague I asked the supervisors what was their 
main "problem. The salient complaint was that parents began to assume 
that the center was responsible for their children. They stqppecl pick- 
ing them up at 5 and began to assume that the responsibilities for 
character training, education, and health, belonged to the state- 
controlled center. 

It is important that parents feel the center is an extension of the 
family. I know of no procedure that can aid this more than parental 
involvement in the centers at a local level. 
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For example, in Berkeley, Calif., they are trying a good-faith inte- 
gi-atio]i program. But some of the children have had kindergarten 
through grade 7 in disadvantaged schools. Then they sit alongside 
kids Avith Avhom they are supposed to be integrated but their basic 
comprehension and skill levels are 3 or 4 years behind. 

I can’t help Avondering hoAv a young person can sit through that 
Avithout being damaged. Do you see that quality comprehensive pre- 
school programs as providing part of the ansAA'er to this tragedy of 
inequality of education in our country ? 

Dr. Kagan. I do. I think beginning around or 4 years of age Ave 
could begin to spot the 20 or 25 percent of children in the center 
AAdio are likely to ha 'e difficulty Avhen they enter the public school. 

Let me add’ that I hope in 5 years Ave Avill have a national program 
Avhei’e every high school in every local community sends adolescents 
to the preschool and primary grades eA'^ery AA'eek. A one-to-one tutorial 
situation is the one in AA'hich children learn best. I personally have no 
doubt that if each child had one high school student, parrprofessional, 
or neighborhood AA’ife Avorking on number and letter skills Avith a 
child alone, AA^e AV'ould have much of this problem solved. 

Fortimately Ave are generating a group of high school students aaFo 
Avant to do th'is. My OAvn daughter, a sophomore in high school, spends 
a day a Aveek in a Brookline, Mass., public school AA^orking Avith young 
children. She is enormously gratified and the children are sad that 
June is corning soon. 

Senator Mondale. We give our oavu kids great nutrition, great 
housing, great education, great upAvard mobility, great self-esteem. 
We give them everything except meaning and they are smart enough 
to knoAV that. At ages 14 and 15 they are ready to go and they Avant to 
go ; they AA^ant to knoAA" aa’Iio they are and they Avant to be jiart of a bet- 
ter society, and they say, “What can I do?” The ansAver is “Nothing; 
shut up and maybe someday you Avill be an adult.” 

Why not have a national program of matching the talents and the 
affections that these young people have for American society Avith the 
tremendoiAs needs of children Avho need the love and affection and the 
help Avhich these children can give. 

The only problem I have Avith that is I think many times middle- 
class Avhite children deliver a certain Avhite paternalism Avhich can be 
vei’y damaging. I haA'^e seen VISTA Avorkers Avork on Indian reserva- 
tions. They cannot understand Avhy they are not loved. But some of 
them Avant to make Avhite people out of the Indians and that is Avhy 
they are not loved. 

Hoav do Ave deal Avith these sensitivity issues ? 

Dr. Kagan. I think that paternalism is a problem, but suppose the 
child had a .selection of Avho he Avanted to AA'ork AAuth. I might add. 
Senator, I am alAvays pleasantly surprised by the receptivir.y of Ameri- 
cans to this idea. 

Senator Mondale. IVhat is the magnitude of the missed opportunity 
in early childhood in this country ? Hoav Avould you describe it ? 

Dr. Kagan. In inches, seconds, or dollai's? 

Senator Mondale. In other Avords, as Ave grajjple Avith this inequality 
of education Avill a preschool effort help some, Avill it help a great deal, 
Avill it be a revolutionary cataclysmic success ? I mean I am afraid that 
Ave can oversell as Avell as undersell a program. 
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In what context would you put the potential of this program if it 

Avere done right? . /^ 

Dr. Kagan. That is a perfect way to phrase the question. One ot the 
serious problems in our society is that Ave have too large a range of 
competence on the skills, the society values, and much disagreempt, 
too, on fundamental values. Here we are experiencing much tension. 
The reason why I think a comprehensive preschool bill like this one 
can help is that it will narrow the enormous gap of ability, and second, 
it may begin to weave a more homogenous set of values. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Taft? 

Senator Taft. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor, it is a pleasure to have, you here this morning and to have 
your very helpful testimony. There is one area^ in particular that we 
have not discussed. I realize that certainly it isn’t perhaps so basic as 
some other areas in approaching the problem of all children, but 
neveitheless it is a very difficult problem in this country. 

I am referring to the problem of racism and the question of how we 
should handle this insofar as day-care training is concerned. As you 
knoAV from the floor debate yesterday, ive are concerned with this prob- 
lem insofar as our schools are concerned, trying to implement and aid 
programs to bring about meaningful integration. 

Have you given some thought to this question so far as the day-care 
program is concerned and what would your approaches be in this 
regard ? 

Dr. Kagan. Yes; what Avorries me most about our minority groups 
in this country is that many of them believe, deeply and profoundly, 
that they are oeing manipulated and that they do not have adequate 
control of their environment. 

This belief is leading to mutual suspicion and feeding the ugly flame 
of racism. I think the most important issue in the creation of day-care 
centers is the degree of control parents in the local community feel 
they have over the education of their children. A feeling of control 
may begin to erode the belief that they cannot control the values 
adopted by their childi’en. Second, Ave all lonow th'it you begin to love 
and care for those enterprises in Avhich you invest some effort. 

Hence, Ave should maximize parental control at the neighborhood 
and community level. I think this Avould have an enormous social 
benefit. 

Senator Taft. To be a little more specific about this particular prob- 
lem, are you advocating in the development of a day-care program 
that Ave attempt to integrate to the same extent as in the public schools, 
to a greater extent or to a lesser extent ? 

Dr. Kagan. I like the notion of the council through Avhich applica- 
tions are made. I Avould like to see these councils integrated. But I 
Avouid let the council decide, since it is an integrated unit, on the com- 
position of a particular center rather than have it dictated from the 
top. 

My prediction Avill be that the council, if integrated, aviII promote 
integrated centers. I would like to leave that decision to the council 
at the local level. 

Senator Taft. To Avhat extent then do you believe that there ought 
to be national standards involved in the day-care program? 

Dr. Kagan. Senator, unfortunately, the only thing one can stand- 
ardize are diversions like age of teacher, education of caretaker. 
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amount of space in the day-care center and, in my opinion, these are 
secondary issues. The most important ingredient in a group-care cen- 
ter is tlie humanity of the people who work with the children. 

We ai'e not able to standardize humanity, and I think we will be 
in trouble if we become nervous and decide, prematurely, that we had 
better standardize something. 

Wc will begin to make up rules, but the only things you can make 
up rules for are things you can count and we may put an impediment 
in the jjroper running of these centers. 

I am^mihappy that we do not have a test for humanity. If we did, 
I would be f(jr licensing. But as long as \ve don’t, I want administi'a- 
tors to be maximally free to hire the best teachers they can. 

Senator r.vFT. Would you say that it is inevitable that if you set up 
a broad nariomvide day-care program that problems are going to 
develop so that certain groups wuthin the professional and paraprofes- 
sional area will start setting up standards ? In day-care situations, 
with which I have been_ familiar, one of the problems is that we have 
had the problem of trying to establish some standards to begin with 
and chen it becomes a question of how’ professional you get or where 
you draw the line. 

Are you going to leave this entirely up to the councils or are you 
going to leave it up to the States, or up to t.he local communities, or are 
you going to leave it up to HEW or some other department ? 

Dr. K^gan. Let me be practical. Your questions are profound and 
serious. These are not easy issues to resolve. We do not have a large 
trained cadre and it would take 10 years to train a sufficient number 
of people to man these centers. It is not very practical t wr'" licens- 
ing laws because one -.vill be cmv ating thciu in ordc. to 

man the center.^. 

In my own experience, when there is careful selection by responsible 
people, day care is fine. I have been involved in a day-care center in 
the Boston area and we had a staff of five people, none of whom had 
graduated from high school. Evei^one had had children and these 
women \ -re amcmg the most sensitive, humane, wise people I have 
met. Their behavior with the children was beautiful. 

Senate r Taft Did you have to comply with certain Mass, chusetts 
requirem. nts? 

pr. 1 cs, we did: we had to comply with Massachusetts re- 

quirenient.^ for <:he building. But there arc no educational require- 
ments ill Massachusetts for people who work with children. 

Senator Mondale. MMuld you yield? I talked to a superintendent 
in the bar area of California who is using Spanish-speaking mothers 
tc tea< 1 bilingual education. He says it is the most fantastically 
successful progra m he lu s ever seen. These are not licensed teachers, 
they are mothers who speak in English and Spanish. He says he 
has neA'er f^^one anything that he thought had a more dramatic yield 
than the ei'orts of those mothers. 

Dr. Kag X. Tins also holds for the school situation. I was asked 
last week to advise the Houston district on their title I program. 
I spent a day in Houston visiting four schools. I saw licensed mid- 
dle-class wiiite teachers hi blaci: classrooms with a black aide. The 
white teachrrs told me it look S months for this teacher to under- 
stand what the children were saying. The black aide understood 
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from the beginning: but, because she didr. v have a degree, she had 
to sit in the back while the teacher "was in charge. . , , . • i • i 

Clearly, we want both women in charge. Here is a situation in whicii 

the law in Houston was not helping the children. i „ + nio 

It is the humanity of the woman or man that is critical, no 

knowledgeof subject matter, for the preschool child. 

i.nato'i' Tapt. How much and wliat type o( control do you M 
that paicnSs ousrlit to have over the operation oi tlic individual gioup. 
dav-care centers^ Obviously you have been rumiing one fundecl by 
N'il-I and I rather suspect by the amount of your knowledgt! and the 
force of your personality that you have been running it 

Dr. ivAG.vx. That question cant be answered easily. The pai«us 
and the people responsible for the center should create a board, llie 
board is responsible and the parents, therefore, must comp y wi i 

the decisions of the board. , . , ciaiirlvon 

If one or two pai'ents complain, they can wlthdra^\ c 

from the school. It seems to me we have to protect both the teaciier 
and the parents from constant friction. A board made up o some 
parents, experts, and center staff should be the responsible body. 

In other words, I am not for complete parental control, ihat could 



be dangerous. . . , , 

Senator Taft. Let’s go back to a less interesting but still ve_ry ditti- 

cult area, the one of financing of these centers. Mrst t all, i 
Vilro on tli. isis of your estimates the approximate cost per cliild 
for service.'- ..i a developmental day-care center. Would you then relate 
the financial handling of this situation to having local councils contiol 
it and having the funds come from some source in the (jrovernmeiit 
or even supplemented by private funds as well? 

You may well get into some private funding situations where there 
are certain controls under United Givei'S Fund, for instance, diat aie 



Involved. . ^ 

Dr. Kagax. As you might suspect, private centers run more elti- 

cientiy than public centers. My impression is that, if yon are working 
with preschool children 21/2 to 5 years of age, $45 a week will lun a 
pretty good private center. A public center which has more bureauc- 
racy will probably be given $55 or $60 a week. You have to add 
percent for infants. It is more expensive to have a center for Lie first 

2 years of life. r,- j. j 

Custodial care would be less and the figures Dr. Ziegler presented 

are generally correct. 

Senator Taft. What size national pi'Ogram ? j- • 

Dr. Kagan. It depends how many children. A reasonable prediction 
is that if this becomes a popular and approved way of raising Ameri- 
can children one could have half the population of children aged 0 to o 
requesting day caie. You could spend all the money you want. 

Senator Taft. Which would be about 13 million children, or some- 
thing like that ? , i • , • d?Q aaa 

Dr. Kvgan. Yes; 13 million children at $60 a week which is $3,000 

a chiid a year. If 37011 pause to multiply those figures you have an 
enormous ainount of money — $39 billion. 

Senator Taft. Would you comment on the relationship of something 
you just touched on there and that is the extent to which you think this 
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program or this recommendation fits in with the whole question of 
welfare dependency and income? Obviously you have already indi- 
cated that you certainly should not have an economic stratification, if 
you like, within the program itself. But to what extent is this related 
to welfare dependency and how do you know the potential of the 
Family Assistance plan approach insofar as this problem is 
concerned ? 

Dr. Kagan. I tend to agree with the commentators who say that one 
of the major justifications for Federal funding of care is to help the 
economic stability of the poor family. I accept that premise. 

Senator Taft. How about the family day-care situation ? Are you 
thinking there of financing families, in effect, to take care of their 
OAvn children and a few others ? 

Dr. Kagan. I would like to see the legislation provide an option so 
that the mother who chooses tc pay a mother for taking care of her 
children is paid out of funds that miglit have been used for group 
day care. I would be very pleased if that option were in the final 
legislation. 

Senator Taft. Would you comment generally on the women’s rights 
aspect, s of this problem and the question as to whether we should be 
talking or thinking about taking actions to try to encourage mothers 
to stay in their own home rather than go out and work or under what 
circumstances this ought to be done ? 

Dr. Kagan. That is a hard question because I tend to be an old- 
fashioned man on this issue. We have educated many intelligent young- 
women and we should not be surprised that, follovvung their educa- 
tion, they want to use it. They want to be mothers but also wish to 
have a career that is gratifying. 

Having educated these women, we must agree that, if they wish to 
use their skills for personal gratification, that is a reasonable request. 

Senator T.-vft. Would you comment on the expei-ience under the 
4(c) program? Are you familiar with that? 

Dr. Kagan. I am afraid I am not. 

Senator Taft. There is a pilot community-ccoidinated child-care 
program designed by a panel to coordinate existing programs on the 
local level. 

Dr. Kagan. I have heard about it at meetings but I am afraid I 
have inadequate knowledge to say anything intellig-ent. 

Senator Taft. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mondale. Would jmu recommend a proposal Avhich would 
offer incentives to public schools to operate programs like the tutoring 
program you have suggested? 

Dr. Kagan. Very much so, yes; I would be in favor of it. 

Senator Mondale. Would you submit for the record some early 
childhood locations that you think ought to be looked at and viewed 
by this committee ovei-seas as well as in this country that represent 
some of the promising different ideas, maybe some of the failures, too ? 

Dr. Kagan. I don’t Imow the addresses. Mrs. Lansburgh, who will 
testify after me, does. 

A good private center I visited is called Living and Learning 
Centers and it is in the Boston-Cambridge area. 

Mrs. Lansburgh. This is a book about a number of programs that 
do Avork and there is a listing of them. 
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Senator Moxdale. Could we liave that? We can get a copy. Thank 
you. 

Dr. Kaoax. I think your staff should visit some of the parent-child 
centers that are funded by both OEO and HEW. I have seen the one in 
Birmingham, Ala., v.-hich is good. There are others that are not as 
good. 

Your staff should see the range of quality and progi-aming. 

Senator Moxoale. Thank you very muc.i, Dr. Kagan, for a most 
useful contribution to our committee and we are most grateful to you 
for being with us this morning. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Kagan follows :) 



Prepared Statement of Dr. Jerome Kagan, Chairman, White House Confer- 
ence Forum on ‘'Developjiental Day-Care Services for Children’' 

The need for child care services outside the family is no^v in the forefront of 
America’s consciousness. We used to ask whether preschool educational services 
were good or necessary, but now w’e ask how the services should be implemented 
and who should pay for them. 

In 1969 over thirty million working women had over eleven million children 
under sixteen rears of age, a figure that is eight times the comparable totals in 

Close to five million of these children were under six years of age. Since only 
twelve percent of this group can be cared for in licensed day care centers the 
majority of preschool children who do not have grandmothers, aunts, or 
r sisters to care for them while their mother is working either have a baby 
come to the home or are taken to another Avoman’s home for the day. 

•;his service is viewed by both the mother and the substitute caretaker as 
custodial, not as growth enhancing. There are several issues surrounding accept- 
ance of Federal aid in the crisis for the need for day care centers. 

Who should get priority of enrollment in the centers? 

Wlio should deterinine the content of the programs? 

And what should the content of these programs be ? 

Each of these issues is very complex and not easily answered. ^ 

In most cultures over the world it is usually the case that mothers do not 
have primary responsibility for their children and they always get help from 
aunts, grandmothers, cousins, and older children in the family. 

In fact, it has probably been the exception throughout human history rather 
than the rule that the biological mother was the only caretaker during the open- 
ing years of the child’s life. , 

However it is not easy to transfer responsibility to ether family members m 
today’s modern American community. There are too many young parents who 
live too far from their families, and older childi’en in the family go to school 
when the" rre six years of age. They are not around to help the mother with the 
infant. Thus the procedures that man relied on for centuries are not appropriate 

for this generation of Americans. ^ ^ i 

New social institutions are being invested and the concept of day caie is be- 
coming an increasingly popular solution. .lt. 4. ^ 

It is the opinion of the writer that day care is a very broad term that can 
include the paying of a next door neighbor, the participation of parents in a 
block, or a spacious brick building where strangers take care of a child from 
early infancy until kindergarten. 

I believe that the differences among day care should not emphasize the physi- 
cal facility, but rather the psychological atmosphere. How is the child handled, 
w^hat valiies is be taught, what hind of educational program is he exposed to, 
what kind of attitudes does he acquire — especially toward people. 

The child can be happy or sad, frightened or secure, trusting or angry, in a 
neighbor’s apartment, a commune, or a newly built day care center. 

Although there is no ideal set of goals or perfect set of experiences that every 
young child should be exposed to independent of the community in which he 
lives, we must come to some decision as to what kind of care should be promoted. 

Since America applauds the ethnic pluralism in our country It is not reason- 
able to assume that one kind of program is best for all children. Since parents 
must have a stake in the values and skills taught to their children parents 
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sho-ald be involved in the implementation and strategies of care in day care 

CGlltCl’S 

Since there is no perfect set of traits for a child to possess the task of decicling 
the ideal psychological goals for a child is an ethical rather than a scientific 
issue. However, there is some information psychologists can provide. 

Infant Care : 

One of the basic needs of the infant is to develop an attachment to, and trust 
in, adults. And this requires a close and consistent relationship with adults 
who care for him. 

Consistency is most important. Therefore in day care centers one should struc- 
ture the situation so that there is maximal continuity of care of an infant by 
one i)urticular person. It is also important that ratios be no greater than four 
infants to one adult. xVlso, it sliculd be kept in mind that placement in day 
care seems to be most threatening to children from six to eighteen months of 
age. Thus if infants are going to be placed in day care, they should be placed 
before this age or after this age. 

There should be training of all day care workers in the kinds of psychological 
procedures that are most appropriate for young infants. 

The Preschool Child : 

The child from two to six years needs to establish an expectancy of success 
when he initiates a task, freedom from excessive restriction, and controlled 
variety. One of the dangers in large day care centers for preschool children is 
that administrative efficiency may become a guiding principle. 

Too much noise, dirt, or disarray may lead the operators of the center to fear 
gossipy reports on mismanagement. 

The best way to keep order is to control the psychological atmosphere, but 
this control may establish an atmosphere that is inimical to growth. The pre- 
school child is attempted to conclude that what he sees ought to be. 

Thus the behavior displayed by the day care workers becomes an important 
source of belief for him. The child also neeSs one to one periods of interaction 
with a particular adult. 

Psychologists have shown that informal dialogues between one adult and 
one child are as important as any specific curricula in promoting cognitive 
growth. A one to one natural relation between adult and child is very benefiicial 
to psychological growth. 

One of the possible characteristics of large day care centers that is a potential 
cause of concern is that in a setting with many children and few adults the 
typical three or four year old may develop apprehension over being different 
from or rejected by other children. 

In a center with many children the balance of rewards and punishments can 
.shift from an adult, which normally happens in the family, to other children. 

Unfortunately, the peer group is less rational and less consistent than adults. 
Therefore the child is vulnerable to becoming afraid of social rejection or social 
isolation — of being different from the majority opinon of the peer group. 

This can make a child overconforming and in many day care centers in West- 
ern Europe this has been the unfortunate result. Administrators of these cen- 
ters have shown concern about implications for future personality. 

The peer group unfortunately communicates Its evaluation of the child 
whether it be positive or negative by giving or withholding group acceptance 
depending on the child’s assets and liabilities as the peer group judges it. 

Finally the preschool child .should believe that at least one member of the 
staff knows him, is aware of him and acknowledges his strengths and weaknesses, 
Many of us believe that the day care center .should maximize the likelihood that 
one or two adults are highly involved with each child in the center, responding to 
his fears, successes, and failures and encouraging new found talents. The rela- 
tionship between people in the center and the child is critical and many psy- 
chologists emphasize the extreme importance of adequate training of stalff and 
recommend that training courses and training centers be established. 

This is the most urgent need at the present time and the funding of these 
training programs should occur with the shortest possible delay. 

There is .some possibility that mass day care can siibdy and insidiously per- 
.siiade parents that day care personnel are the responsible agents for the child. 

One of the oldest maxims of social life states that one should never separate 
the twin functions of responsibility and power. 
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«tnd that funds be provided for training throughout the nation. 

alternatives to group cart- be promoted. The writer be- 
I iinPf'rtant adjunct and often can be more 

th^n n cnildren than group da.v care. It is urged that anv legisla- 

tion consider fniid.s that might help support familv day care, and of course ffinds 
for the education of mother.s who care for children iii their own homes. ’ 

witness this morning is Mrs. Therese 

to * 

STATEMENT OF MRS. THERESE W. lANSBURGH, VICE CHAIRMAN 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERF^^OE FORUM ON “DEVELOPMENTAL DAY- 
CARE SERVICES FOR CHILDREN”; ACCOMPANIED BY THEODORE 
T. TAYLOR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, DAY-CARE AND CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT cor TCIL OF AMERICA 

Mrs. Lansbuhgh. I hc^e with me Mr. Theodore T. Taylor, the ex- 
ecutive director of the Day-Care Council. 

Senator Mon dale. You may proceed. 

i^^‘ and distinguished members of the 

committee, it is a pleasure to be with you this morning and I have 

67-582 O— 71 6 
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been enjoying hearing the very interesting and thoughtful questions 
you have been asking Dr. Kagan. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to share with you the find- 
ings of the Developmental Child-Care Services Forum of the 1970 
White House Conference on Children. I speak from the perspective 
of having served as vice chairman of the Developmental Child-Care 
Services Forum. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with high hopes and deep concern that I speak 
with you today The establishment of this subcommittee is long over- 
due. This nation has been neglecting its children. There have been 
congressional committees which relate to labor and submerged lands, 
to agriculture and to Federal charters, holidays and celebrations. But 
it is only when this commonwealth is approaching its 200th birthday 
that a subcommittee on children is established. 

Americans like to think of themselves as a child-oriented society, 
when in reality we are a child-neglecting, at times a child damaging 
society. Indeed, the unreal concept of ourselves as a child-oriented 
society is one which is extremely damaging to this Nation, to the fu- 
ture of our young, and to those of us who will live in the world they 
will lead when they are grown. 

It is ironic that our consumer-oriented society will swiftly adapt 
its means of production to build a better mousetrap, but finds a hun- 
dred excuses not to adjust its institutions to create a better quality of 
human life. We are willing to invest in cybernetics and in space, but 
not our own children. 

The suggestion that we are a child-neglecting society comes as a 
shock to many. But examine the evidence. We pay more for almost 
everything that we are willing to invest in our children. 

Dr. Bronfenbrenner detailed yesterday, and eloquently, how chil- 
dren are no longer primarily foci of the personal lives of far too 
many of our citizens. On a national level, as at State and local levels, 
children rank extremely low in priority. According to Robert Finch 
during his term as Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, we 
were spending $9 for every aging adult for every $1 we spend on 
children. 

Senator Taft. Might I interrupt? Is that figure a Federal dollar 
figure ? 

Mrs. Lansburgh. That is Federal dollar. 

I am not advocating that we reduce the amount spent on our older 
citizens, but I do urge that we allocate more for our children, a long- 
term investment. We must as a nation recognize that we have an 
obligation and an opportunity, in providing for the nurture of our 
children. For the cumulative cost of not addressing ourselves to this 
overriding concern is far greater than the preventive expenditure 
necessary in education, health, day-care, nutritional, and mental health 
services. 

Each decade the White House Conference on Children meets to pro- 
pose a national direction for the decade ahead. In 1970, delegates to 
the White House Conference voted that their most urgent overriding 
concern was to provide for America “comprehensive family-oriented 
child dev^elopment programs including health services, day care and 
early childhood education.” Developmental child care was a clear 
mandate for the seventies. 
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Two important factors are forcing a new national look at, and cry- 
ing for a dedication and commitment to, the needs of children. One is 
the explosion of knowledge about child growth and development, an 
emphasis on the importance of early experiences. 

The other is the changing patterns of living, the urbanization, ino- 
bilitv, the disappearance or unavailability of the extended family 
which used to be available Avhen families ^vith young children needed 

^^^^oday, the nuclear family is alone and isolated. Where families are 
not available in time of crisis or over the long haul, society needs to 
step in and assist in the process of socialization, in the development oi 
its future citizens. We must respond to this need and opportunity. 

Since the 1960 White House Conference, we have learned enough to 
assert child care’s right to national priority. We have a decade of re- 
search emphasizing that the parameters for individual development 
are formed in earliest childhood. 

We know of critical states which, if neglected or mishandled, may 
result in inhibiting behavior at best, in irreversible damage at woret. 
We have learned that development is a cumulative process, and that 
opportunity — or lack of it— -directly influences potential. 

Nature and nurture interact at every stage of development. Heredity 
may influence a child’s physical growth, but enough food and de- 
velopmental opportunities aifect his physical, intellectual, and p^- 
chological progress. Day care does not substitute for, but supplements, 
(t mothciT^s lov©* 

I would like to underline what Di’. Kagan said about the importance 
of parental control, because the fact of keeping the parent involved 
with this child in contrast to what has been happening in Czecho- 
slovakia where parents are no longer feeling the responsibility of their 
children is tremendously keen and a part of what we want to deter- 
mine as we set about establishing a new system of social services. 

Senator Mondale. One of the problems we have in American life is 
we think the pool- are inferior and somehow a black mother on welfare 
loves her children and understands them less than we think she ought 

Because they are inferior in our opinion then we develop all kinds 
of strategies for taking over and running it in our paternalistic way. 
Of course, just when we do that the process becomes totally destructive, 
it seems to me, because by the whole manner in which the job is done 
there is an implication that there is something wrong with the mother, 
something wrong with the culture, and then the child who doesn’t sense 
affection and esteem is going to be badly crippled no matter how well 
he can read or write. 

That is why I want to see this thing under the control of the par- 
ents, because so long as people don’t understand that I don’t think we 
are to be trusted with these kids. 

Mrs. Lansbukgh. I thinlc there is a paternalistic inclination to do 
for, and as a social worker I recognize this particularly, to do for 
others instead of helping others to help themselves. In essence, if that 
is what W8 really believe in, then we will allow parents to have control 
over what happens to their children. 

This is their responsibility and we would be usurping it if we try 
to take it over from them. I ao think it is extremely important to allow 
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the parent to determine what he wants for his child. Then he feels he 
has some power. The interesting thing is what happens to parents, too, 
as a result of this exercise. „ n -a ^ 

I think of an instance in which a family day-care mother was iden- 
tified as someone who was going to be eligible to laye children placed 
in her home and to operate as a family day-care luother and before she 
ever got a child into her home she was being ■ i; \tal of her iieigii- 

bors because already her self esteem had stei hip notch. 

^ People do develop the vonderful capacit; f thv iking more highiy 
of themselves, of feeling they are in control o ^ thcii- own destiny and 
not controlled b; elements outside of their cc itr They do develop 
this wonderful h man capacity to grow. 

I think particularly of a mother in a center \vlio was on Ah DU and 
who has worked with her child, and she became ' U aide in the class- 
room. Now she is a social casework aide, she is on of welfare, she is 
supporting her five children and at the same time she is being a mar- 
velous mother because when she comes home she sits down with those 

children for an hour. n • n j. n 

She says, “We don’t cook or clean, we ]ust sit down and visit and tell 

each other what we have done all day long.” I think she is being a 
marvelous success as a human being and parent and a wage earner. 
She is the only wage earner in her family. 

I think a lot I have to say here is material which has been covered 
by Dr. Kagan. Quality day care can compensate for those grim eco- 
nomic determinants that all but condemn some children to a life of 
limited horizons. 

The neglect of young children in America forms a background or 
individual tragedy and potential national calamity against which all 
current efforts must be gauged. But balanced against this dark back- 
ground there is great hope. 

With recent years we have learned through research of the excit- 
ing potential of growth and develojunent. It is a change which to me 
offers a potential as dramatic and as far reaching in the history of man 
sets the limits beyond which we cannot go. 

I call it the human revolution. We have within sight, if we Avill but 
determine to take advantage of this opportunity, the possibility of 
preventing the cultural retardation which affects much of the third 
of our Nation existing in economically deprived circumstances, of 
offering all American youngsters the opportunity to develop the fullest 
use of their abilities. The choice is real and the choice is ours. 

What we have been learning during the past decade is that the 
environment has far more to do with the development of an individ- 
ual’s capacity to cope with life than we previously suspected. Heredity 
sets the limits beyond which we can not go. 

Some children are born with serious retardation, but this is only a 
fraction of the group now called retarded. Many children have normal 
potential but beconie culturally retarded; that is, their development 
has been stunted by a lack of opportunities for intellectual growth. 

The President’s Commission on Mental Retardation estimated that 
only 25 percent of those designated as retarded are genetically re- 
tarded; 75 percent appeared to be retarded as the result of socio- 
cultural factors, which could have been presented. 
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I repeat : the choice is real and the choice is ours. 

Todaj’^ we know that the ability to learn and to solve problems is 
developed during the years before a child starts to school. Sixty per- 
(‘ent of the ability to communicate develops by the time a child is 3 
.ears, old and deeply affects his ability to read, write, talk, listen, to 
function in this verbal world of ours. 

A recent experiment by Dr. Herbert J. Sprigle in Jacksonyille, 

Fla., shows that the intelligence of children can be substantially 
affected by intervention at this early stage. Sprigle divided 72 dis- 
advantaged 5-year-olds into three groups of 24. One was involved in 
a carefully designed “learning to learn” program; another became 
part of a traditional kindergarten. The third group stayed home, 
unexposed to any preschool training. 

The results were dramatic. At the end of a school year, tests showed 
the learning-to-learn group scored 21 IQ points over the “no training” 
group — which actually decreased during the year — while the tradi- 
tional kindergarten’s group score remained constant. Also, the experi- 
mental groups are still doing markedly better in regular school than 
their counterparts. 

Contrary to popular opinion, by and large, our public schools do j 

not succeed in changing the IQ of children. They do help the child i 

to maintain his level of performance in ratio to his chronological age I 

but rarely does a child’s IQ increase during his school years. | 

As a matter of fact, the IQ of a child who starts behind usually | 

falls another seven to nine points during his school years. The time i 

to intervene in a child’s life is the time when we can successfully give i 

him the tools with which to use his intellectual capacities ; that is, dur- | 

ing preschool years. 

This does not mean, if he has quality day care during preschool , 

years that we can then rest on our laurels. Of course, results will “wash 
out” if schooling is inadequate or overcrowded or not geared to the 
child’s needs, interests, and abilities. 

It is like giving a child a meal one day and complaining the next 
week when he says he is hungry. He needs food for his mind just as 
he needs food for his body, steadily. As the forum report stated, “Every 
moment of a child’s life is learning — what he can and cannot do, 
what adults expect and think of him, what people need and like and | 

hate, what his role in society will be. His best chances for a satisfying 1 

and constructive adulthood grow from a satisfying and constructive j 

childhood and infancy. Sound development cannot be promoted too | 

early.” 

I will skip a good deal of this. 

Senator Mondale. We will include the full statement as though read 
and you may emphasize those points which you wish. 

Mrs. Lansburgh. Delegates to the 1970 White House Conference 
came with a new understanding of child development, much of which 
simply could not have been known a decade earlier. We knoAV, for ex- 
ample, that the developmental tasks of infancy and early childhood 
can be encouraged or retarded by experimental opportunity, and like 
the growth of teeth, this must happen at the appropriate period. 

Early stimulation is mandatory for development of the capacity 
to learn, for later success in school and in life, for the possibility 
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of breaking what becomes a cycle of poverty, dependency, and 
hopelessness. 

Emotional and social growth is also seriously affected. What hap- 
pens to boys and girls who are left alone, or who come home day after 
day to an empty house? Loneliness, fear, a feeling of being unwanted, 
is more devastating at vulnerable young ages. 

Add to this physical danger and anger, anger at those who are so 
com j)letely unconcerned about his welfare. Feelings of anger and agres- 
sion need to be channeled, to be controlled at an early age, for the 
possibility of changing life patterns decreases as a child grows older. 
The early years determine whether a child grows up to be a capable, 
responsible, contributing member of society, a worker, a consumer, a 
taxpay er ; or whether he becomes dependent, poor, and perhaps need- 
ing to act out his anger and feelings of rejection and frustration. 

The new Imowledge, combining with rapidly changing patterns 
of living, has forced a crisis for children and their parents, a crisis 
which day care helps to answer. This is the reason that in the 1970 
conference it was almost inevitable that early childhood develop- 
ment and day care should have been called for in almost every re- 
port, and selected by the delegates through balloting as the first 
priority meriting national attention, commitment, and funds. 

Day care is a new concept and an old one. Middle- and upper-class 
families have been sending their children to nursery school and kinder- 
gartens, which are a form of day care, for a long time. But full day’s 
care — that was for the poor and deviant, and only babysitting was 
necessary. These attitudes, in view of new societal changes, and of 
new Imowledge, must be discarded. Day care must now be a develop- 
mental opportunity: social, emotional, intellectual, and physical. 

Thus, day care refers to the wide variety of organized^ arrangements 
for children living in their own homes, which parents select on a con- 
tinuing basis for a part of the day. Day care is provided in child 
development centers. Headstart jirograms, nursery schools day nurser- 
ies, kindergartens, family day-care homes, before, after-school and 
vacation programs, as well as full day’s care. 

The quality of the program should be the same regardless of the 
number of hours, the auspice of funding source, the name of the serv- 
ice, or the child’s age. A program should be judged by how well it pro- 
motes the maturatioual, motivational, aflectional, cognitive, social, and 
physical growth of the child relative to the child’s needs, capacities, 
and state of development. 

A quality service provides (1) a strong educational program geared 
to the age, ability, interests, and temperamental organization of each 
child; (2) adequate nutrition; (3) opportunity for physical activity 
including large and small muscle use; (4) a health j^rogram includ- 
ing physical examinations and health services where needed; (5) 
opportunity for social and emotional growth including a balance be- 
tween individual attention, affectional support, control and the 
joy of meeting new challenges; group experiences and, as appro- 
priate, time for solitude and internalization of ideas and experiences ; 
(6) opportunities for parent education, participation, involvement 
and control; and (7) social services as needed by the child and his 
family. 
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The report of forum 17 was explicit in identifying a number of 
classroom program components as especii lly significant: 

“1. A good program must focus on the development of warm, 
trusting, and mutually respectful social relationships with adults and 
other children. Such relationships form the basis not only for the 
social and personal development of the child, but also for his future \ 

ability to learn from others. 

“2. The prorgam must help develop self-identity so that each child ] 

views himself and his background as worthy of respect and dignity. i 

A child’s image of himself as a member of a racial, cultural, linguistic, { 

religious, or economic group is basic to a strong self-concept. ‘Cul- ! 

turai relevance,’ therefore, is not a separate political issue but an inte- 
gral part of hmnan development. 

“Supplementary child caie must not alienate a child from his family 
and his peers. Those in charge of programs must be knowledgeable 
of and sensitive to the values and patterns of life in the children’s 
homes. To help correct past inadequacies and injustices and move ; 

toward a truly human heritage for future generations, children must I 

be permitted to learn about our dii^erse cultures and their contribu- 1 

tions to modern America. j 

“4. Attention must be given to the full development of each child, | 

taking into account his or her individual ability, personality, imagina- | 

tion, and independence, and resisting the degradation caused by racist, | 

sexist, economic, cultural, and other stereotypes. 

“5. A good program should see’ the knowledge and resources of ■ 

those trained in, and familiar with, child deimlopment for selection j 

and use of equipment, space, and methods to achieve the desired goals.” 

The need for day-care services is immense and urgent. In 1965 
there were 12 million children under the age of 14 whose mothers 
were working. That number has increased greatly in the last years, 
as the number of working mothers, and especially of working mothers 
of preschool children, increases. 

At this point, I want to emphasize that I do not believe all women | 

should work. I feel that democracy should allow each woman the 
freedom of choice to work if she wants or deems it necessary for 
her family, without penalizing her children. That choice does not ; 

exist with any regularity today. 

Over 1 million children of working mothers, according to the Census 
Bureau survey of 1965, were being left alone, with no one to care for ! 

or to supervise them. Another million and a half were being left 
in inadequate and often damaging care — a neighbor down the street 
to look i]i, a sibling often too young for responsibility — kept home 
from school to take charge of younger members of the family ; left in 
unlicensed centers, or even, in many States, in centers licensed only 
for physical facilities with no concern for the quality of care. | 

Another million were taken by their mothers to their places of 
work. A total of 3,500,000 children of working mothers are in need ; 

of day cai’e serifices. The number has increased yearly. These figures 
do not include those children with handicaps or families with handi- 
caps, where day-care services ai'e also urgently needed. The 640,000 
spaces in licensed day-care services although up from 182,000 since 
1962, barely touches this iceberg of need. The gap is enormous. It has 
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been estimated that in no community is more than 20 percent of the 
need being met. 

In onr discussion the nirmbers of working women seems to assume 
priority, because this is the area in which the visible increase has 
grown astronomically in recent years. But we must not forget chil- 
dren with handicaps, and families with handicaps. 

The availabiilty of day-care services can often avoid the nrore ex- 
pensive, emotionally and tinanciall}', cost of foster care and institution- 
alization. Take the one area of mental health: The Joint Commission 
on the Mental Health of Children estimates that nearly 10 million 
children need help in some form, 2 million needing intensive help. 
Yet only 500,000 are receiving help in any form. 

The basis to mental health and emotional stability are laid during 
the early years. A <piality program can be a therapeutic milieu in itself, 
supportive of the child's growth and development, and can offer pre- 
ventive mental health. 

We must support the ability of parents to parent; and •'"e must snp- 
plenrent and assume that responsibility through the provision of day 
care, as grandnr others, inrcles, aunts, and friends of a less mobile 
society did hr other generations. 

I do not want to oversell d-^y care, as Headstart was oversold in the 
beginning. Headstart was a pait-day, part-year program with limited 
goals, and its planners did not expect that it would be -able to overcome 
the developmental deficits which had accumulated over several years. 
No progi'am, no matter how good, can do that in a few months. But 
children rvho are in a good progi’anr over an extended period of time, 
can be markedly helped. 

The message is that a quality program with continuity and emphasis 
on meeting the needs of each child and his family, can make a differ- 
ence iir the potential of many childi’en, giving them the opportunity 
which has been the promise of America, to develop to the fullest. 

Now let me turn from the “why” to the “how” of day caie. 

The primary recommendation which came out of forum IT called 

for “consolidated Federal efforts through legislation and funding . . . 

to establish a diverse national network of comprehensive developmental 
child care services.” Forum participants felt that the ultimate goal of 
such a network should be high quality care available to all children 
who need it and all families -who seek it. There was a strong consensus 
that the need for such legislation was immediate. 

The forum ari'ived at a consensus on what many of the eleinents of 
such legislation should be. I feel a number of them are particularly 
important to consider. When we call for a diverse national network 
of comprehensive developmental child-care services we are warning 
against a monolithic institution for childien. No one typi3 of program 
is right for all children. Programs should be designed for the varying 
needs of different children rather than children being molded to fit 
available programs. 

Allowance should therefore be made for the establishment of a wide 
variety of programs including, where appropriate, group day care, 
family care, and home care; evening care, and emergency care; and 
covering all age groups from infants through school age. 

All of these varying types of programs must, however, provide com- 
prehensive services, including educational, nutritional, health and so- 
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eial services to assure each child the opportunity to grow and develop 
to his full potential. 

Any comprehensiA'e child-care legislation must provide for the inte- 
grated development of all asiDects of the program. Thus, not only are 
funds needed for operating programs, but also for planning, training, 
and technical assistance; facility construction and renovation; research 
and development; and evaluation and monitoiang. 

Most basic is the need for adequate funding of child-care programs. 
To date, no proposal has been introduced which would provide ade- 
quate resources to meet but a tiny fraction of the need. The most am- 
bitious proposals call for $2 billion and $4 billion a year. 

Contrasted with the ])resent $400-$500 million which the Federal 
Government is investing in child-care programs, this would constitute 
a substantial jump and is therefore an acceptable point of departure. 

But, we must not lose sight of the vast numbers of children in need 
of services when we talk about future years. Appropri:- tions must con- 
tinue to be increased until all children who need seivices are served. 

Let us look for a moment at what we can realistically hope to accom- 
plish with $2 billion. Assuming a conseiwative annual cost of $2,000 
per preschool child per year, we could service 1 million children across 
the country, with $4 billion, an additional 1 million. 

There are, however, an estimated ;i-4 million children under 6 years 
of age living in poverty. There aic an estimated 6 million children 
under 5 years of age whose motheis work. There are additional millions 
of school age children whose mothers work. The 2.7 million working 
female heads of families alone have 3.8 million children. 

"Wliile an accurate estimate of necessary resources will not be avail- 
able until we know exjictly how many children need what kind of care 
and better cost figures are available, a better guess at necessary appro- 
priations levels is around $30 billion. 

Any system which is devised for providing child-care services must 
insure parents a decisive role in the planning, operation, and evalua- 
tion of programs in which their children participate. The parents and 
the community should decide which programs they want for their 
children, what the goals of these programs shall be and what the cur- 
riculum shall be. In too many programs we have been told what is 
best for ns, what we shall have. 

I would submit that parents and the community are in the best 
position to assess their own needs and make decisions based on that 
assessment. Further, parent control of programs is probably the best 
mechanism through which to insure that programs will be of high 
quality and will enhance and support family life, supplementing the 
family rather than substituting for the family. 

While we are building a universally available system, some deci- 
sions will have to be made as to avIio shall be served first while serv- 
ices and facilities remain limited. At the same time, a system which 
builds a program integrated racially, economically, and culturally must 
be provided. 

I belieA'e that both of these ends can be achieved in whatever sys- 
tem we build in this country. First, child-care programs must be sejD- 
arated from the welfare system. The White House Forum felt so 
strongly about this that a separate resolution was passed on the floor 
emphasizing this report point — they must not be developed in order 
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to lessen public assistance roles but rather as a basic right — all 
children ^^dlo need child care should be able to avail themselves of the 
same services, regardless of their family’s economic status. 

The level of funding will in large part determine the ability of this 
country to mount developmental programs, as opposed to custodial 
programs. A decision must be made that the policy carried out in day 
care programs is one of individual attention to children’s needs 
through a developmental approach, enhancing a child’s social, emo- 
tional and cognitive development in program content. The key to our 
determination to piovide children with developmental care will be 
the level of funding, and key to that is the quality of personnel to 
whom we entrust the cafe of our Nation’s most precious resource. 

Pei-sonnel is what makes for a good program, as a teacher who is 
warm, knowledgeable, emotionally healthy herself can then relate to 
the child and establish the program which offers the child challenge 
and security. 

The respect in which a teacher is held by the society is largely dem- 
onstrated by our willingness to pay an adequate salary. All legisla- 
tion gives hpservice to development care, but it is not possible to buy 
it, for example, especially with the rising costs which will be asso- 
ciated with program expansion, for what the FAP estimate would 
allow. 

The level proposed in Senator Mondale’s bill would allow us to be- 
gin to establish quality care for a large number of children. I cannot 
support that strongly enough as a good beginning. 

Second, when determining eligibility for publicly supported serv- 
ices, first priority must go to children and families in greatest need, 
“whether the need be economic, physical, emotional or social.” 

I believe that, for the purposes of day care at least, economic need 
should be redefined. It is difficult to imagine that any family of four 
with an income of $3,700 could begin to have flexible money in its 
budget to pay for the costs of child care. 

A more realistic income level at which parents could begin paying 
for ser'/ices on a sliding scale would be above the level of income de- 
fined by the Bureau of Babor Statistics as the lower living standard 
budget. Priority for services should go to those children of single- 
parent families and children of working mothers who, clearly, are in 
great need of services. Special consideration in the program must also 
be given to migrant and Indian children to assure that they, too, will 
be served. 

It is difficult to visualize what all these provisos and conditions 
mean in terms of the individual child, especially where we have been 
talking not of hundreds of thousands but of millions of boys and girls. 

Let me draw a couple of verbal pictures for you of what is happen- 
ing to some of our youngsters. Of the 20,000 or so under age 6 ^y_lo 
are left with no one' at all to look after them, some mothers, working 
because of economic necessity, pin tags to their clothes, hoping that, 
if they stray away, some kind person will guide them home before 
the end of the day. 

In another State, North Carolina, an elderly woman and a mentally 
retarded child are in charge of 15 babies a year old. Not able to keep 
their diapers changed, much less to cope with their developmental 
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needs, these custodians keep the blinds pulled down. In this, one of 
the most important growing periods of life and learning, the babies 
v^egetate. It is what we call “zoo care.” 

In my own State of Maryland, a child whose mother works is left 
in the care of her grandmother. Children cared for by relatives are 
generally considered to be in good hands — but this grandmother is an 
alcoholic. At times, dear and loving ; at other times, a tyrant. 

Mary was turning into a shadow of her former self, afraid to say 
or do anything for fear of arousing her grandmother’s temper. F ortu- 
nately, a day-care center was found, and after a number of months, 
she began to come out of her shell, to explore, to relate to people, to 
develop the security each child needs. 

In some inner cities, it is generally accepted that “the sick, the 
elderly, and the winos are the ones who care for the children.” These 
are just a few examples of some of the injustices which this country 
allows to happen to our youngsters, injustices which taint their devel- 
opment and their lives. 

What I and many other concerned Americans are talking about 
when we mention child care is an end to certain traditionally accepted 
but in the final analysis primitive modes of dealing with our progeny. 

These are the hard questions. 

Do we want our children to have all the benefits of what the be- 
havioral scientists have discovered to be best for them or do we 
remain in a season of our past, our covered wagon pioneer days? 

Do we really want to continue to think of child care as a gum- 
chewing teen-age baby sitter who watches our children without thought 
or concern or expert knowledge ? 

Do we want to still consider child care as children in basement rooms 
staring at television for most of a day that, under expert guidance, 
could have been a day of the joy of growth and learning? 

Do we want to keep vital, energetic women who happen also to be 
mothers focused in the constant care of their children with no relief 
for either child or mother and no supplemental asistance to help them 
to do what all parents want for their children: to help them become 
as complete, as splendid and as total a human being as their potential 
would allow. 

Do we want to invest in our young as we have invested in going to 
the moon? We have said we could get there in 10 years, and we did. 
We can do the same for our children if we apply the American 
energy, resources, commitment, and funds to the goal of nurturing 
our children and helping their families. 

I do want to emphasize the number of children needing day care. 
The 1961 Census Bureau survey which was done at the request of the 
Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau found that, at that time — 
the number has increased greatly since then — there were 12 million 
children under 14 whose mothers rvere working. 

Incidentally, I would like to menton here there is a serious need 
for study money to get the statistics together. From that study, for 
example, we didn’t have information ab^out the wage of the mother 
and how many children she had and what age correlated. 

We had it separatelj^ but unless it is all correlated it is difficult to 
relate it to a community and to do your planning on the basis of 
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that. It means that many communities have to start with the basic 
thing of going and surveying their communtiy whereas we should be 
able to get that information as a result of this census recently taken. 
It does require some money to pull the figures together. 

Of the 12 million children, 8 percent or nearly 1 million were being 
left with no one at all to look after them, including 20,000 under 6 
years of age being left totally by themselves. Another nearly 1 million 
^vere being left in inadequate care with a neighbor down the street, a 
sibling school age or sometimes below school age being kept at home to 
take care of younger children, and sometimes being left in unlicensed 
centers or even in centers which in some States are licensed solely 
for physical qualifications of the facility and do not have anything 
that pertains to program quality. 

Another million and a half mothers take their children to work 
with them so this 31/2 million children who in 1965 were in desperate 
need of day-care services as of that moment, the children who are 
being actually damaged by this lack, apart from so many of the otheu- 
needs the 4 million children who exist in economically deprived cir- 
cumstances under the age of 5. 

There are a lot of statistics that you can throw in here but I just 
want to emphasize that we feel that in no community is more than 20 
percent of the need being met and in most communities it is between 
5 and 10 percent, so we have an enormous gap waiting immediately. 

The fact is that our statistics emphasize only the working women 
and don’t examine the other children who need care such as the child 
with handicaps or the family with handicaps, and there are a number 
of these situations in which having the child in a program could be ex- 
tremely helpful. 

It would avoid institutionalization or foster care which is much 
more expensive emotionally as well as financially for this family and 
for society and for the child. 

The Joint Commission on Mental Health for Children estimates 
that nearly 10 million children, they were talking in terms of children 
under the age of 4 because there are 95 million of those, but nearly 
10 million under those ages need help in some form, yet only 500,000 
of these are receiving care or help of any kind. Day care which is in 
itself a therapeutic when it is pi’opei'ly done can help to prevent some 
of the emotional and social problems that develop in young children. 

Senator Mondale. We recently had a national conference on child 
development efforts and I am surprised by the number of professionals 
who express the concern on the point you just made, that namely if we 
develop such a program we should develop it step by step on a quality 
basis and not spread the funds so thinly that little is accomplished. 

Wb should have high standards, we should have good funding and 
not just spread the funds to say we are serving more because we may 
be providing a disservice to those children. There should be some pro- 
tection, some guarantee, that these programs be at an acceptable level. 

Ml'S. Lansburgh. I do think it is extremely important that we 
do have standards and maintain standards. 

Senator Mondale. IVfy point is we have some conceptions of what it 
will cost, and I can visualize appropriating say, enough money for 
90,000 kids and someone will say, “Oh, my goodness. Let’s spread it 
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mn^J'nSpi”^ care they receive will be so inadequate as to be al- 
most useless In fact it may separate children from the parents and 

Mr? \ destroy the credibility of the program. 

some di?a?r?p?f^?‘ ^ that there is 

andlhrt 

Senator Moxdale. In the first year of title I, the school district re- 
think the that Avas in 1965. Today I 

l^fpo I fl I? something like $85 because it has spread so Avidely. 
mien you figure the mfla ion from 1965 to now actually it does n4 

rp°r&tle¥d '“""‘I then^niptlome 

up and say title I does not work. Then you can’t get public sunnort. 

to^?'notot^Sl?r?‘-?-‘^° think that We can now lower our stan^lards 
r.L 1- damage children and I think this is 
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shratW? automatically gifted in the preschool 
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skm OT\Sun*i ^ tts 
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we can to take away the welfare image. We hear so many complaints 
about Headstart, from mothers whose children need it but who are 
reluctant to put their children in because it is “welfare” and they 
don't want “welfare” — they want an education. 

Mrs. Lansburgh. Of course, this has been one of the real stumbling 
blocks that day care has encountered, the fact that it was considered 
a program for deviate and disturbed and economically disadvantaged 
children. 

The concept is the same as what the middle class has been using in 
the kindergarten and nursery school. So we should try to create the 
kind of public climate where there is a recognition that day cai’e is 
the same kind of developmental program as other programs which 
have been traditionally used. 

The forum felt extremely strongly about the fact that we should 
not have day care tied in to welfare legislation partly because of this 
point and also because of the fact that it would promote racial and 
economic segregation in a way that we feel would be detrimental to 
children. 

We even felt so strongly about this that a special resolution on this 
point was passed from the floor in addition to being included in the 
entire overall recommendations. 

I would like to mention training because I think that nualitv as 
we have been discussing it is intimately tied in with the quality of the 
personality work of children. The forum recommended 50.000 spaces 
per year be added as a result of Federal support to institutions of 
learning and to service training programs. This is really, I think, a 
drop in the bucket. 

I have since read an estimate that there are currently 300.000 spaces 
for teachers which are available and for which teachers are not Properly 
trained. As Dr. Kagan was mentioning we don’t feel that all people 
need to have a college degree but we do feel that there has to be some 
kind of teacher training that will qualify them so that they know 
about child growth and development, what to expect of a child at a 
certain age, what is a child saying by his behavior that holds up a red 
flag and says that this child maybe needs special attention, or I should 
refer this child to the social worker psychologist. 

What is there in the resources of the community which can be 
called in to supplement the program that we have so the child can 
benefit and how do we react with the child so that training becomes 
extreniely important. The money for operating programs is crucial. 

I think that one of the most important things is continuity so that 
programs are not feeling like next week or next month the money for 
this program is going to be cut off. It is very difficult to work under 
those circumstances. I think it is detrimental to the teachers and detri- 
mental to the quality of the program. 

This is in addition, of course, to maintaining a level and to recog- 
nizing that in this sphere as in any other you are going to have the 
problem of annual increments for teachers and teacher self-respect, 
I think, has a great deal to do with how the teacher is able to relate 
to and work with the children. 

I would like to close with a few specific examples because we have 
been talking in such astronomical numbers of children that it is hard 
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to bring it down to thinking in terms of the individual child who is 
being damaged and hurt by the lack of developmental child care. 

I think particularly of a place in North Carolina where the chil- 
dren were a year old and incidentally there is a tremendous increase 
in the number of preschool children whose mothers are working. This 
seems to really have accelerated during the last 5 years. 

As my niece said today, you go to work whether you have graduated 
from college and get married or not; and in my day when you gradu- 
ated from college and got married most women didn’t go to work. 
Today they do and they keep on working when their children are 
small. 

In North Carolina there were these 15 babies being cared for by an 
elderly woman and a mentally retarded child. In order to keep up 
with the children, keep them from being too much of a bother, these 
two women could not even keep the diapers changed so they kept the 
blinds pulled down and these children just stay there and vegetated 
during one of the most important periods of life. We call that “zoo 
care.” 

In the inner cities it is generally accepted that the sick, the elderly, 
and the winos are usually the people who care for children. I think 
what we are doing is creating a real injustice to our children. In fact, 
this country allows this kind of neglect to happen and turns its face 
the other way. We have to overcome the sociological lag that exists 
and decide whether we want to invest in our young as we invested in 
going to the moon. We said we would be there in 10 years and every- 
one thought it was an impossibility, but we did it. 

We can do the same for American children if we apply the commit- 
ment and the resources and the energy and funds to the goal of nurtur- 
ing our children to the development of their full potential. 

I '.vould be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you for your most helpful statement and 
particularly for your work with the White House Conference and the 
work of your organization. 

Senator Taft? 

Senator Taft. I wmnder if you would address yourself somewhat to 
the first question that I asked Dr. Kagan this morning, particularly 
Avith regard to how’^ you suggest that we handle the racial problem in 
this connection. 

Were you thinking about the same approach as in our public schools, 
or ai'c you thinking differently, or did you really get down to facing 
up to this one ? 

Mrs. Lansbxjrgh. I feel very strongly that integration Avhere it is at 
all possible, and there are some areas Avhere it is extremely difficult to 
manage, is pi eferable. I am talking about economic integration as well 
as the racial integration. 

I think one of the fears that a lot of middle-class families have is 
that if this program is going to be so good for the child who has not 
had the same developmental oppoitmiities as their own children, as 
the Coleman report pointed out, and emphasized that children irom 
deprived backgrounds did much better in a school setting when they 
were integrated with children who had higher IQ and had a goal in 
life which many of these children did not have. 
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They have been afraid that their children might fall back as a result 
of being in with these other children but the diversity is really an 
asset as Caldwell has shown in one of her studies. 

Senator Taft. I think that is true, but the practical problems in 
some ways are worse. For instance, there is the question of transporta- 
tion. Did you talk about the transportation problems at all ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, Senator. I think you may want to take a look at 
what really is. The question of geographical location that ethnic 
groups appeal in the United States may very well testify to the fact 
that in the areas of black control, which are beginning to develop in 
Newark and Cleveland, that the demand of parents in black orga- 
nizations representing that constituency ought to be very sharply 
adhered to if we are talking about a democracy and the control of 
institutions by people who get the service. 

I think that better organizations principally stand behind that prin- 
ciple, that the question of integration as it affects those who want to 
be integrated ought to be adheied to, that should not be a blanket im- 
position on units of ethnic concentration who by the very nature of the 
geography want to be related to that general culture and that general 
historical evolvement which is so much a part of American history. 

Senator Tait. The next question then is, do the Supreme Court 
cases relating to schools apply to day care and if not, why isn’t title 
VI involved if you are talking about Federal money ? 

Mr. Taylor. I think so, I think you have two questions here. I think 
you have the question of the attempts on the part of several States in 
the United States to use the question of color to circumvent quality 
and equality. That, I think, is the question. 

I think there is another question that certainly relates to the in- 
dependence of various ethnic groups who reside in other parts of the 
United States that must be taken into account also. I don’t think they 
are mutually exclusive. I think it merely depends upon what area you 
are talking about and what ends you wish to achieve. 

Mrs. Lansburgh. Does the local community have its own right of 
self-determination and what do they want, I think that is really the 
answer to the question. In my mind, because it is what the parents 
working in the form of the board and working together to determine 
what is the policy of the program who will determine the specific 
answer to that question, if you really give control to the local group. 

Senator Tatt. In your statement you talk about need for parental 
and community control. You also stated on page 12 that first priority 
should be given to children in the greatest need. In view of this, do 
you feel that national guidelines for eligibility will be necessary or 
beneficial ? 

Mrs. Lansburgh. It is going to be a tremendous problem because, 
as the forum delineated, we didn’t say just economic need, we meant 
need as determined by the economic, social, emotional, and psycholog- 
ical needs of children, and physical needs of children. All of these 
things are part of the determination of need. 

You have a child who is seriously handicapped and his family may 
be just as needy as a child who comes from an economically deprived 
home. So we felt that all of these areas would require the judgment 
of a Solomon in determining how you are going to allocate the first 
dollars. 
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^•A/r’ community as has been delineated in Sena- 

community is a part of a larger community 
and then makes that determination themselves, and if the parents are 
adequately represented in that council, that determination should be 
made folio wiiig these lines but without allocating a segment for this 
and a segment tor that. 

^ ^nator Ta rr, I have ]ust one other question. Have you in your 
studies aim aiscussions gotten into the possible uses of teaching ma- 
chines and computer uses and training, either of the children them- 
selves with special TV programs or in the teaching and training of 
the people who are going to be in charge ? 

Mrs. Lansburgh. We haven’t seriously considered it as a possibility 
tor training the teachers and I think training the trainers is of first 
priority. As far as the children themselves are concerned, I really do 
not see the A^alue of machines for children except with tJic possible ex- 
ception of the typewriter which allows children to teach themsel'ires. 

{senator Taft. What ages are you talking about ? Are you talking 
about children below 6 years old, now ? 

^ Mrs. Laxsbtjkgh. I think the crucial thing with very young children 
is the human rel^ationship and I think it is extremely important to have 
a low staii-child ratio and I don’t feel the use of the mad iie is im- 
ubility of the individual teachei* to relate to that 
child, to understand what his particular needs and capabilities and 
stage of development are and what his interests are and then to relate 
that to his chronological age and where he should be going and what 
he needs to do and gradually developing the program which answers 
his need and gives him the joy of learning. 

A machine can’t do that. I think that the television that has been 
developed by Sesame Street has been an exciting program but it is not 
needed as an adjunct to a good quality day-care program. 

It is very good for the children who are not in such a program but 
within such a program hopefully they will be able to adjust the pro- 
gram to the individual needs of each child, if this is what you are re- 
ferring to. But I don’t see machines with very young children. 

I have some difficulty with children in the elementary school, too, 
but that is n pei’sonal feeling about them. I think they can be used but 
we have to be sure there is that human element. Children learn from 
people and from doing and not from hearing somebody say do as I say, 
but from doing it themselves and from exploring and developing the 
wheel themselves, in a sense. 

Senator Taft. Thank you very much. 

Senatoi' Mondale. IVe are most gi'ateful to you for your excellent 
testimony. We hope as the work of this committee progresses both you 
and your organization will continue to be of assistance to us and send 
us information and suggestions. 

Mrs. Lansbtjrgii. Senator Mondale, did you ask a question about the 
4(c) program. If you would like me to speak to that, I will. I feel 
strongly having w’orked with this in my own home community where 
there is the problem of all the various agencies that are concerned with 
children who have been going off and doing things in a splinter fash- 
ion. There is the possibility always of two centers being built side by 
side because the Department of Education and the Department of Wel- 
fare may be planning to meet the need in that particular community. 
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I saw great need program, 

w'^ “”no?aM Ton.” is ! toemendoudy import^t 

Step in f imperatives that 

as well as for antoale, that we all want to 

protect our ownturl, so there IS dlffiou^^^ ^ 

^ There is also the problem of for local and 
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m dlndTr^SsSuSSu'I^r^^ Thank you very, very 

"■Twhareupon, at 11 i66,a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 

subject to call of the Chair.) 
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APPENDIX 



Selected Excerpts from the White House 
Conference on Children 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT I'O THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 



PREAMBLE 




Preamble 


As we begin this significant nation:i reassessment, let us reminc 
ourselves of our purpose. 

This should be a Conference abou: . ... about our need to love 

those to whom we have given birth . and those who are most 

helpless and in need . . . and tho: -ho give us a reason for being 

. . . and those who are most preci for themselves — for what 

they are and what they can becor- Our children. 

Let us ask what we want for our children. Then let us ask not less 
for all children. 

We want for our children a home of love and understanding and 
encouragement. 

We want for our children a full opportunity for learning in an 
environment in which they can reach and grow and take pride in 
themselves. 

We want for our children the right to be healthy, to be free of 
sickness. But if sickness comes, to have the best care humanly 
possible. 

We want for our children the right to have the respect of others. 
We want them to have respect and dignity as a Hght because they 
are, not because of who their parents are. 

We want for our children to live under laws that are fair and just 
and that are administered fairly and justly. 

We want for our children to love their country because their 
country has earned their love, because their country strives to 
create peace and to create the conditions of a humane and healthy 
society for all of its citizens and is dedicating the resources 
necessary to redeem its commitment to these ends. 

This we want for our children. Therefore this we must want for 
all children. There can be no exceptions. 

To those who have food, it is intolerable that there is a child 
somewhere in our land who is ill-nourished. 

To those who live beneath a sound roof, it is intolerable that there 
should be a child who is ill-housed and without adequate clothes. 
That we are well, so then is it intolerable that a child is needlessly 
sick or lives in an environment that poisons his body or mind. 

That we have the knowledge, so then is it intolerable that there is 
some child who does not have a full opportunity to learn. 

That we are a Nation founded on equality, so must we not tolerate 
intolerance In ourselves or our fellows. ^ 

We must recognize that there is some child in special need. And he 
especially must be our child. 

At a time when it is all too easy to accuse, to blame, to fault, let us 
gather in trust and faith to put before the Nation that which is 
necessary and best. 

All this we say with the greatest sense of urgency and conviction. 
Our children and our families are in deep trouble. A society that 
neglects its children and fears its youth cannot care about its 
future. Surely this is the way to national disaster. 

Our society has the capacity to care and the resources to act. Act 
we must. 

There is a need to change our patterns of living so that once again 
we will bring adults back into the lives of children and children 
back into the lives of adults. 

The changes must come at all levels of society— in business, 
industry, mass media, schools, government, communities, neigh- 
borhoods, and, above all, in ourselves. The changes must come 

We^as Delegates to the 1970 White House Conference on Children 
do now affirm our total commitment to help bring our Nation into a 
new age of caring. Now wp begin. 
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WIilTE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 



Letter of Transmittal 
from Stephen Hess 



The President 
The White House 
WashinjTton, D. C. 20500 

Dear Mr. President : 

On December 5, 1969, when you appointed me as National 
Chairman of the White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
you stated : 

Never has this White House Conference come at a time of greater 
national questioning. Long held attitudes on such subjects as 
family planning, pornograp ly, health services, school curricula, 
sex education, family structure, drug abuse, moral standards, 
governance of higher education, responsiveness of government — 
all are now openly challenged and debated. 

The White House Conference can and will define problems, seek 
new knowledge, evaluate past success and failure, and outline 
altemative courses of action. 

I believe that this report, which I am pleased to transmit to you, 
demonstrates how well the Children’s Conference met this chal- 
lenge. But the accomplishments and the lessons of the Children’s 
Conference are not all reflected in this report. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to stating what I believe to be important themes of this 
document, I would like to take this opportunity to relate a number 
of other unique aspects of the Conference. 

First, the design. One of our earliest decisions was to separate the 
children and the youth phases of the Conference. Our purpose was 
tc give both children and youth the time and attention they so 
much need. While all young people are affected by certain common 
factors, there are numerous areas where age Is a critical element. 
This has long been reflected in our social institutions and our laws, 
which usually distinguish between the child and the adolescent, 

But today the differences have become even more pronounced, 
with youth becoming more and more concerned with what was 
once considered the adult domain of public affairs, while children 
still live in their own special world. We were determined not to let 
this important children’s world become secondary because of the 
greater attention currently being paid to youth. 

Hence, we decided to hold a Children’s Conference (ages 0-13) in 
December 1970 and a Youth Conference (ages 14-24) in April 
1971. It is my firm belief that it will no longer be realistic for 
future planners to hold a single Conference for both groups. 

Next, our approach to the Children’s Conference. From your 
mandate, several things became evident. For one, a significant 
amount of pre-Confercnce study was needed if we truly were to 
“define problems, seek new knowledge’’ and “evaluate past suc- 
cess and failure.” Certainly such a considerable task could not 
adequately be accomplished by 4,000 people suddenly brought 
together for a brief week in Washington. 

Second, the Conference had to be multidisciplinary bringing to- 
gether social scientists and clergymen, educators and businessmen, 
health practitioners and lawyers, parents, media representatives, 
children and many others to work together toward solving the 
6 many related and overlapping problems affecting children. It had 
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to break down organizational aiul pro:3ssional barriers that have : 

prevented open discussion and cnoneration in the past. I 



Finally, the delegates could not merely be passive observers at ] 

massive sessions where experts read their papers. If they were to j 

carry home new insigr'iV nto children’s lives, new motivations, | 

new desires for coopera: n amoair disciplines, the delegates had .j 

to be active participants in ■ hs Conference. Thus we had to \ 

develop new Conference tec .iqnss — visits to institutions dealing \ 

with children ; the use of sum: msdia as films to capture children in j 



their own surroundings; the ernation of smaller, inter-disciplinary • 

discussion groups ; the invo'.- -ir -nt of delegates in situations | 

similar to those encounl children. The Conference had to j 

become a learning proces.,, -iir. the child as the central focus, 

i 

With all of these factors in nunci, we began our extensive pre- 
Conference work. In early January of 1970, we started to collect 

ideas from around the country on what specific issues the Chil- | 

dren’s Conference should explore — defining the problems. Regional j 

meetings with state leaders were held in Atlanta, Chicago and San 
Francisco as well as in Washington. There were one- to three-day 

conferences with tAperts in such <ls as health, law, education ^ 

and nutrition. In the course of se . oral months, more than 1,500 

individual suggestions were received. j 

With these in hand, the task of synthesizing — of setting priorities, j 

of placing the suggestions into a workable context — was given to 1 

five staff members: an educator, a lawyer, a dentist, a sociologist, 5 

and a psychologist specializing in early child development. In | 

many ways, the experiences of this group were a model for the 
Conference plan. Here were professionals, who, because of dif- 
ferences in training and experience, held different ideas as to what 
should be included in the Conference. Clearly, if they were unable 
to resolve their differences, to go beyond their own disciplines, the 

prospects for a multi-disciplinary Conference were poor. Needless , 

to say, they did have disagreements. But through some process, j 

which even they cannot explain, they began to work together as a | 

team. Pet theories and professional jargon were kept to a mini- i 

mum. Emphasis was placed not on the needs and desires of tbe J 

various professionals, but on the needs of the child. | 

On Wednesday, April 1, 1970, we brought together an outstanding 

group from all disciplines to review our tentative plans. They ’ 

were asked to identify omissions and to point out where too much \ 

emphasis was being placed. Although they were enthusiastic about 

the overall concept and content, they did have some reservations. j 

We went back to tbe drawing boards and made additional revisions. 

So, after more than three months of listening, thinking, arguing 

and revising, a plan for an exciting White House Conference on .1 

Children emerged. The Conference was divided into the following \ 

seven areas and 26 forums : f 

j 

1. “I'm Me." (A film made by children.) | 

2. Emergence of Identity; The First Years. 

3. Expresaions of Identity: The School-Age Child. j 

4. Crisis in Values. j 

6. The Future of Learning : Into the Twenty-first Century. | 

6. Creativity and the Learning Process. 

7. The Right to Read. 

B. Confronting Myths of Education. 

9. Educational Technology: Constructive or Destructive? 
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Health: 


10. 


'“rJldren Healthy : Health Protection and Disease 




11. 


■ ildren Healthy: Delivery of Health Care Services. 




12. 


: ' : V : • . 0 A r e Hand icap p e d . 




18. 


i.' * 'ho Are Injured. 


Parents and Families: 


14. 


. ^ - nr* ' amilies in a Changing Society. 


15. 


r’i. .. d Parents: Together in the World. 




16. 


: - imiming and Family Economics. 




17. 


. n::-nr*ial Child Care Services. 


Communities and 


18. 


C . "’ithout Prejudice. 


Environments : 


19. 


where You Live:" Children and Their Physical and 
5 :vironments. 




20. 


Ci- — . veiopment and the Mass Media. 




21. 


Tm "hiid and Leisure Time. 


Laws, Rights and 


22. 


The Rights of Children. 


Responsi' ilities : 


23. 


Children in Trouble: Alternatives to Delinquency, Abuse and 
Neglect. 




24. 


The Child Advocate. 




26. 


About the Law : Communicating the Law's Message to 

Childr-^u. 


Child Service 


26. 


Child S^i’vice Institutions: Meeting the Needs of the 


Institutions : 




Sevenr.-;i. 



The next step was to select members for the 24 pre-Conf erence 
forums which we created. Agf in, the goal was to bring together 
people representing a variety of skills, experiences, philosophies 
and constituencies. The 16 members of each forum had a number 
of critical tasks. It was they, who, with the Conference staff aid, 
had to aeekih 2 .new knowledge. It was they who had to evaluate 
past succesi .und failure. It was they who had to distill this 
information::n preliminary working papers prepared for the Con- 
ference deiinrnss. And it was they who had the difficult job of 
developing iu::icial presentations to give delegates added insight 
into their ar^s of concern. 

I wouldlike to say that, despite serious time and financial con- 
straints. prior non-Conference commitments, and, on the part of 
some, ^irorehension about the value of such undertakings, the 
nearr ^0 forum members performed their tasks extraordinarily 
well. searched for new information in a variety of settings, 
from . □m to commune. To better understand how children 
feel, mnvr- them met with children themselves. Still others 
experimented with new programs to test innovative approaches to 
their wnr^ They were encouraged to share their observations and 
ideas many citizens as they went about developing their 
papers. 

They also created striking presentations that produced excellent 
conference by-products — films, records, booklets. For example, the 
FiituvB of Learning forum developed a multi-media presentation 
on “Learning in the 21st Century,'' using laser beams, nine 
screens, and a live actor. The forum on Confronting Myths of 
Education produced a recording of various national leaders 
speaking on education. The forum on Children and the Mass 
Media held televised hearings on the effect of the media on chil- 
dren. The Children in Trouble forum made several films showing 
conditions in juvenile institutions and including interviews with 
doctors, judges, lawyers and custodians. 
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While the forums were conducting their work, many other inno- 
process? ’'" Pix-t °f the Conference 

The Library of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
"if ^ -dnnotuted Bibliography oh Children which was 
coded by Conference subject areas and distributed to interLted 

The Office of Education developed for the use of Conference 
Z:ZT moderprogromfin Childhood 

a?n'? the efforts of the representatives of 32 Federal 

heLive » T "■?? C’^ildren. a compre. 

nensive and widely praised reference work. 

frganiLT*'”?! ' of hundreds of films, the Conference 

anfn, about children, 

and published World of Children, an annotated listing of out- 
standing children’s films and of where they can be obtained. 

ijo^ra^T? r‘\‘h%MPsic Educators National Conference, we 
Csic nnd J r ' Children,” an excL ing production of 

r, ? yoPPf ters from all over the Nation, which 

was tilmea lor. network television viewing. 

subjects as 

nutrition, the status of minority group children and day care was 

thr^' distributed to Conference delegates working in 
the appropriate areas. 

A unique souvenir program was designed to give a “child’s-eye 

e?rvs°^ Conference subject areas through original artwork, 
essays and poetry by children themselves. 

state Committees and 

if staff resulted in the publication of a Directory of 
yZZT f‘f- Commissions on Children and 

Youth. Many state committees also held conferences involving 
thousands of people (44,000 in Missouri and 24,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania for example), and their reports were often ?f Srable 
help to those writing forum papers. 

Of representatives 

from national organizations, and a Business-Industry Council each 
met several times to assist the staff in planning the Conference. 

The Rational Chairman held informal weekly meetings with 

Tere transcripts of these sessions 

were made available to forum chairmen. 

produced by Washington’s 

Lttot a Corporation for Public Broad. 

? r? Television stations 

during the week prior to the Conference. 

was arranged for the Conference, 
featuring materials, equipment and programs dealing with child 
care, education, recreation and health. 

At the same time, the Conference staff was directing the complex 
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task of delegate selection, taking pains to insure that the 4,000 
persons invited would be representative of virtually all gr jups in 
the Nation. The delegates would have to come from all sections of 
the country. Twenty percent would have to be youth. At least 
twenty percent would have to be from minority groups. Instruc- 
tions regarding adequate representation of all groups were sent to 
the Nation’s governors and to voluntary national organizations, 
which together did the actual selecting of the majority of dele- 
gates. Each state was allowed to choose a basic 11 delegates, plus 
two more for each seat it holds in the United States House of 
Representatives. Thus Wyoming, with one Congressional seat, had 
13 delegates, while California, with 38 seats, had 87 delegates. 

The delegates were asked to state their preferences for forum 
assignments. Their preferences were then matched with the 
dimograthic balance desired for each forum, in line with the in- 
ter-disciplinary approach to the Conference; efforts were made to 
avoid putting all medical professionals on the health forums or all 
educators on the learning forums. In a majority of cases, it was 
possible to assign delegates to the forums which had been their 
first choices. 

Meantime, the pre-Conference groups completed their working 
papers. These were printed and mailed to the delegates so that, 
upon arriving in Washington, they would be more familiar with 
the subjects they would be dealing with at the Conference. The 
proposals in the working papers were by no means meant to be the 
final recommendations of the Conference. Rather, they served as 
an essential starting point for the deliberations of the delegates, 
who would fashion the ultimate recommendations. 

At the Conference, the methods chosen by the forums to involve 
delegates as participants were often highly innovative and 
sometimes even startling. For example. Forum #3 (Expressions 
of Identity: The School-Age Child) built an “environment” out of. 
cardboard, dowels, pulleys and other materials in which the del- 
egates held their meetings. This was part of its efforts to have the 
delegates shed their real identities — including their names, their 
professional credentials and other characteristics — and simulate 
as nearly as possible the manner in which a child’s identity is 
formed. 

Similarly, at a meeting of Forum #18 (Children Without Prej- 
udice), an Iowa elementary school teacher segregated the forum 
members by eye color, providing “the blue-eyed people” with hu- 
miliating experiences and “the brown-eyed people” with prefer- 
ential treatment, thereby surfacing the less admirable aspects of 
human nature. 

Other forums visited facilities related to their work. One group 
went to Washington’s Junior Village and filmed conditions there. 
Some visited local schools. Others went to the hospitals to observe 
the treatment of children. These techniques, I believe, helped give 
delegates a sense of deep involvement in the work of the Confer- 
ence, and in the lives of children. 

During the Conference, it became apparent that some delegates 
were concerned with issues that went beyond the scope of any 
individual forum. These participants felt it was necessary to give 
visibility to problems of a more national dimension and also to 
focus upon the unique needs of children in specific groups. In 
short, some felt, rightly or wrongly, that the Conference was not 
dealing with “the real issues.” 
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I concluded that it was proper and correct for the Conference to . 
give official recognition to those groups that could show by a 
simple petition mechanism that they represented a portion of the 
delegate body, and to give these "official caucuses” the same rights 
as the Conference forums : meeting rooms, logistical support, a 
place on the Conference ballot, an opportunity to state their rase 
in a film made at the Conference and shown at the concluding 
sessions, and representation on the platform at these final ses- 
sions. 

That minority groups might choose to organize caucuses is not in 
itself unique. But to my mind what is worth noting is that here we 
had a coalition of minority groups seeking to work within the 
framework of the Conference if given the opportunity. When that 
opportunity was provided, their efforts contributed to the success 
of the Conference. Perhaps this experience can serve as a model of 
how people holding different views and representing different 
constituencies can come together in pursuit of resolving ptoulems. 

From the forums and caucuses came 16 statements of "overriding 
concern,” which were placed on a ballot. Every delegate was given 
the opportunity to rank these propositions in order of importance. 
(It should be noted that in a number of instances, caucus recom- 
mendations were similar to those proposed by the forums.) Each 
of the 25 forums also was able to put one "specific recommenda- 
tion” on the ballot, with those voting asked to select the six con- 
sidered of highest priority. In this way, the full sanction of the 
White House Conference was given to a limited number of rec- 
ommendations judged of most immediate importance to the Na- 
tion. (A complete list of these recommendations is included as a 
separate section of this report.) 

It would be impossible to summarize in a brief passage the content 
and tenor of the many recommendations of the 1970 White House 
Conference on Children. Delegates were concerned with virtually 
every facet of life which affects our children. Still, it is of value, I 
believe, to attempt to identify the more salient themes which 
seems, at least to me, to be common to most of the Conference 



These reports, taken together, constitute a broad commentary on 
America — and a deeply disturbing one. They indict the Nation for 
vast neglect of its children. They challenge the proposition that 
ours is a child-centered society. Instead they say that the child — as 
far as our institutions and laws are concerned — is too often a 
forgotten American. As stated in one report : 

. . . Our national rhetoric notwithstanding, the actual patterns of 
life in America today are such that children and families come 
last. 

The reports strongly urge deep reforms at all levels of society — in 
the home, the school, the health system, the mass media, and local, 
state, and Federal government. 

Generally the recommendations speak to the need for compre- 
hensive programs. There is the feeling that for too long institu- 
tional provincialism has encouraged fragmentation and separa- 
tism among those who deal with children. As a result, there is 
unnecessary duplication of services, increased costs, competition 
for scarce jrces and a lack of accountability. Along with the 
call for a comprchcn.«?ivo approach is a desire for locally-admin- 
istered, comm Kiify-rontrollrd pi-ogram.s. But \vhile local control is 
felt to be crilieul, the reports also stress the need for a child 



reports, 
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advocacy agency in the Federal government. No matter what the 
content area there is virtual consensus that we must establish 
soniB form of child advocate system, a recommendation previously 
made by the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children. In 
the words of one forum : 

In view of the past history of the neglect of children, it is the 
belief of this forum that such an agency is necessary b;ifore other 
recommendations can be en*ectively implemented. 

One essential ingredient of the proposed child advocate system and 
of the call for comprehensive programs is the emphasis on the 
need to bring families together as the primary focus of the child's 
life. One report remarks : 

We call for a reordering of priorities at all levels of American 
society so that children and families come first. 

other similar statements stress both the importance of the family 
and the need to recognize that there is more than one type of 
American family. 

The delegates felt that the basic foundation for a comprehensive 
family-centered program is an adequate family assistance pro- 
gram. The following statement by one forum is indicat've of this 
sentiment : 

stebllity is essential to observance and demonstration 
ofahealthy value system, we recommend. . . a comprehensive 
family assistance program based upon a -.’amily income standard 
tnat will assure reasonable economic security. 

Early child development is yet another prevalent theme. Most 
expert agree that a large share of .v child's mental growth takes 
place long before he enters school, and that society should help to 
enrich these early years. The forum studying educational tech- 
nology, for example, proposes a commission to study the possi- 
bility of starting public education at age three or four. Another 
proposal— by the forum concerned with developmental child care 
service— asks the Federal government to commit $6 billion to 
$10 bil.ion a year by 1P80 to develop a nationwide network of 
supplementary child care services which, in effect, would guar- 
antee quality child services for all. 

The consensus was that changes must take place in virtually all of 
our social institutions if we are to meet the needs of our children. 
The forums expressed particular dissatisfaction with the insti- 
tution of public education. Here it is highly significant that, unlike 
previous White House Conference reports, the emphasis now is on 
qualitative rather than quantitative aspects of «(• .^cation. As one 
of the learning forums noted : 

Education has long been locked into a monolithic structure that 
has frustrated most fundamental efforts for change. We need to 
develop a wide range of new options and new programs within 
and parallel to the present system of public education. We need 
funds — massive funds~to develop and implement a variety of 
alternatives, but there are many alternatives that require little or 
no additional funds. Legislative exemptions from regulation and 
the imagination to free ourselves from the binding constraints of 
unexamined tradition can in themselves be combined to produce 
significant changes. 
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fn fnrf ‘''™«Khout the reports is the call for 

of H and recognition of the importance 

f cultural diversity. The call is for a reemphasis on cultural 
pluralism. Eveiy social Institution is asked to recognize both the 
importance of the individual and the uniqueness of his or her 
cultural heritage. Religious institutions, for example, are asked to 
cultivate.m their members a respent for the dignity of other 

dfse^f rom r ^ or economic status 

differ from their own.” Another forum remarks : 

Many children, effectively isolated from their cultural heritage bv 

d^nn'i d T' racial discrimination, and geogrfph^ 

do not develop pride m their heritages, and their feelings of 

fiSlV Th CO children need help in 

finding out who they are and where they come from. 

These, then, arc « few of the main thrusts of the conference 

as expressed in the forum 
Chairmen s preamble, is a strong sense of urgency— a feeling that 
we must act nouMf our society is to flourish. There is a consensus 

aary to^atai'„°^u 7“'°“ resources and knowledge neces- 

^ proposed by the participants to this 1970 
White House Conference on Children. 

I have ^^®;;u8sed to this point the concept, organization, and some 
mu^^4°fdded^^^° Conference on Children. What 

MsLr f participants. Obviously it is 

fd K. """""'"Nations than to assess what people felt 
ferin^p" vlt far themselves and the Con- 

f^nnid illusive factors are of considerable 

rXcH n ; w Conference may be a microscopic 

reflection of what is occurring In the larger society. 

^om d Washington a deep unease. 

rartTeinpnfp ^ d""'' ^a'i^eratioiis one ,'ould sense that too many 
Lly aTiv L, frustrations in their own 

in aLt .1 iw P«°P'a are constantly involved 

nvp. s i'^'^ u™* ‘‘ aatprising that at time.s they fLl 

nntp ^ ■^”'*1 tasks the;,’ face. The problems are many and 

potential solutions often complex. There is the feeling that there is 

™ ltt?p > • ■" o' ‘™0’ «»au-e3 and 

't >3 in part out of this personal sense of frus- 
tration and confusion that people look to the Federal Government- 

oth« 'or money ; on the • 

ntnhip*^ ^ d“i' ^ oource to hold responsible for many local 
problems and frustrations. j 
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Thild ,nd fam-i agreement at the Conference that our 

?ogetto institutions and agencies must work 

together more effectively, there was little agreement about how to 

urwnrna^P«^'®' «°*"®/egree this indecisiveness atems from an 
nr m professionals to consider abandoning 

CleTr'lv ^ particular approaches or institutions. 

^etv wvL credential, and specialist-oriented so- 

ciety. While specialization does enhance knowledge in specific 
areas, it also tends to separate people who should be working 
closely with one another. There has been a proliferation of pro- 
fessional organizations. These organizations serve a valuable 

®*^"dards, advocating beneficial policies 
and distributing information to their constituencies. At the same 

ri^ictinn^*^d-*^^*^f and agencies has led to ju-. 

t sdictional disputes. The unfortunate outcome, in too many in- 
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stances, is that these groups jockey for position and power and the 
needs of children continue to go unfilled. 

While I believe we did achieve a notable degree of cooperation and 
understanding among the diverse participants, the Conference 
made clear that there is a great need to bring professionals into 
closer contact with citizens ; a great need to bridge the gap be- 
tween local and State agencies; a great need for more systematic 
planning and cooperation between State and Federal agencies. 

Finally there is a critical need for all of these groups to move 
beyond their relatively parochial concerns to deal with the many 
child-centered problems which persist in our society. 

In this the concluding portion of my letter, I would like to relate 
what I see as some of the implications of the 1970 White House 
Conference on Children for future White House Conferences. 

First T believe that the concept of the Big National Conference as 
we have come to know it may require reformulation if it is to 
serve as a truly effective device for communication and policy 
formulation. The first White House Conference on ChiW^ 
convened by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, had 200 del 
egates ; by the i960 Conference the participants had grown to over 
7 600 The 1970 Children’s Conference- was pared down to ap- 
proximately 3,700 delegates, but this was m pajt made possible by 
holding a subsequent 1,500-delegate Youth Conference. 

As these Conferences hav^; ;jrown, the logistics required ^re such 

that an inordinate amount of tinie, energy and funds have to be 

allocated to functions that contribute little to the 

substance of the final product. (For example a staff worked 

for a full year ici make the arrangements for the 1970 <-on- 

fereiK C. -md fie ^ Conference was in preparation for two 

vears ) R'J cooTr.isfc, the Nation has invested relatively mou st 

reaoLircfc*- r tPe years in the development of commissions or 

other inatuutions at the State level upon whom we 

much of the implementation of Conference recommendations and 

for preparation of recommendations for subsequent national 

conferences. 

I would, therefore, recommend that the Federal government en- 
courage and support the efforts of State groups involved in the 
White House Conference process. The 1970 , 

many recommendations that can be 

And the White House Conference regional meetings— Fehrua y 
21 -March 3, 1971, in five cities— have been geared to planning 
strategies for implementation at the State and local levels. 

Primarily as a result of the I960 and 1960 White House Confer- 
ences, every State now has a permanent or temporary organisa- 
tion concerned with the needs of children. These committees, 
councils or commissions often performed yeoman ^"'''ce in- 
volving many thousands of people, m preparation for the 1970 
national meeting, and many have shown a willingness and en- 
thusiasm for following up on the recommendations made m 
Wasbington, 

'Vhile it U hard to generalize on what factors make one State 
cl^mhte: more successful than another^nd 
between action and inaction can be traced largely to the In^We- 
ment of a handful of dedicated volunteers or professiona ^1 
would speculate that the greatest factors in success are: 1) a 
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statutorj' mandate; 2) strong backing from the governor’s office; 
3) p, broad-based committee consisting of high-level representa- 
tives of the concerned State agencies, lay and professional or- 
ganizations; 4) enlightened citizen involvement, including sub- 
stantial participation by young people and minority group mem- 
bers; and 5) some full-time paid staff. The similarly structured 
committees in Illinois and Kentucky provide one useful model for 
other States to consider emulating. ( The Directory of State 
Comviittees, Comicils, and Commissions on Children and Youth 
provides a wealth of information on how these bodies are organ- 
ized.) 

In addition to such State committees, 10 States have Community 
Coordinated Child Care (4-C) committees recognized by gover- 
nors. The Office of Child Development has supported the creation 
of 4-C groups, which are composed of parents, public and private 
service providers and professionals in the field of child care and 
development. Their activities typically have included surveying 
the needs of children and marshalling public and private resources 
to meet those needs. Many other 4-C committees are in the process 
of gaining State and local recognition, and such groups might also 
be considered the appropriate vehicle for conducting Confer- 
ence-related activities at the State level. 

It strikes me that one of the most immediately useful follow-up 
activities to the 1970 White House Conference would be for the 
National Council of State Committees for Children and Youth and 
4-C committees to set up a subcommittee to review the organi- 
zation of existing State bodies and to formulate model legislation 
that would be used to encourage every State to establish an 
effective and permanent “assessment of the status of childrer” 
commission, whose major functions would be: 1) to develop an 
accountability mechanism which would enable local communities 
to measure their needs and progress ; 2) to seek to get imple- 
mented those programs and policies which would enhance the 
status of all children. 

These commissions should be jointly funded from Federal, State 
and local resources. I would strongly recommend that considera- 
tion be given to providing funds to the States from the appro- 
priation requested for the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in the Fiscal Year 1972 Federal budget. This sugges- 
tion, in my opinion, is fully in accord with your philosophy of 
government, most recently enunciated in your 1971 State of the 
Union Message. 

We know that States and communities vary in problems and re- 
sources. Strategies need not be similar in all ca&cs. Through the 
State commissions, each locality could plan programs taking into 
consideration the uniqueness of its situation. Such an approach 
would also further cooperation among professional, volunte.ir, and 
local governmental organizations. Through the encouragement of 
such continuous efforts, citizens of every background could have 
more opportunity to make contributions and to see the fruits of 
their labors. 

Our national capacity to serve children would be enhanced, in my 
view', if the state committees could be brought together on a 
workshop basis once a year. These annual White House Confer- 
ences on Children — smaller and more frequent than the decennial 
meetings — would provide an efficient and effective basis for 
communication; a current assessment of needs and resources, and 
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a useful evaluation of existing programs. The once-a-decade 
Conference might then be expanded in number, be given the 
special responsibility of assessing the progress made since the last 
national Conference, and be required to state clearly the priorities 
for the next decade. 

The decennial White House Conference on Children is a venerable 
social institution in its own right and, with appropriate modifi* 
cations, can continue to play a significant role in the development 
of national policy. To this end, the Director of the Office of Child 
Development and I are presently preparing a questionnaire to seek 
from those who attended the 1970 Conference their views on how 
to design a national conference format that could maximize op- 
portunities for the production of useful recommendations and 
minimize the tendency on the part of some participants toward 
public posturing rather than dialogue with their co-workers. 

At the same time, there is an urgent need fora national center for 
child advocacy within the Federal establisliment. The Office of 
Child Development, which you created in 1969, is the ideal place to 
locate such a unit. 

An advocacy center within OCD could serve a variety of functions, 
including 1) to act as a central source for the collection and 
dissemination of information ; 2) to act as a technical assistance 
referral and resource center; 3) to assist in the development of 
national policies and programs ; 4) to act as the national coordi- 
nating mechanism to convene the annual White House Conference 
on Children. 

The rest of this document consists of the individual reports ap- 
proved by the 26 Forums at the 1970 White House Conference on 
Children. It is my judgment that many of these recommendations 
are creative, innovative, and worthy of implementation. The most 
logical body to initiate a prompt government-wide review of these 
proposals and to call them to the attention of your Cabinet would 
be the Office of Child Development. Therefore, I would further 
propose that part of the White House Conference's Fiscal Year 
1972 appropriations be used by OCD to create for one year within 
the proposed national center for child advocacy a group whose 
task would be to devise plana by which the highest priority rec- 
ommendations of the 1970 White House Conference on Children 
may be implemented, and to ensure that responsibility for acting 
on such plans is clearly assigned to appropriate agencies of the 
Federal government, including the Office of Child Development. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would like to thank you for this 
opportunity to try to serve our country in cooperation with 
thousands of dedicated Americana. I am indeed proud of the spirit 
and manner in which the 1970 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren has sought to fulfill your mandate. 

Respectfully submitted, 



Stephen Hess 
National Chairman 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT OTO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 2 

Emergency of Identity; The First Years 



Intellectual Development Early care exerts very powerful influences ( 



V ^'^”*=‘^«iinnuencesotiachiId Existinf? 

studies indicate that, when deprived of early care, a child's de- 
velopment is almost always retarded-physically, intellectually, 
ana socially. 

o'oof ""rr investigated by Skeels in his "Iowa 
Studies of the 1930 s. Almost by chance Skeels discovered that two 
orphaned infants who had been personally cared for by mentally 
retarded adolescent girls showed unexpected sputtsin develop. 

? -T n study in which retarded 

adolescent girls cared for 13 infants who were failing to thrive in 
an orphanage environment. At the time of transfer, the babies 
nrn’i? °>‘i and had a mean IQ of 64. A comparison 

group of 12 infants was found, averaging 16.6 months of age and 
having a mean IQ of 86.7. After an experimental period of 19 
m^onths, the children receiving personal attention from retarded 
adolescent prls showed an average IQ gain of 28.5 points, while 

o'VoTZnih" fTofiu orphanage, after an average interval 
Oc 30 7 months, lost 26.2 IQ points. Skeels' work has been rein- 

forced by Benjamin Bloom who also stressed the importance of 
the first years of life for intellectual development. 

Our society, with its emphasis on power and wealth, has neglected 
Its rnost valuable resource, children. Strangely, however, we have 
failed to count the cost of this neglect. In the Skeels study de- 
scribed above, the institutionalized children having primarily 
ustodial care continued to cost society throughout their lives, 
while the similar children who experienced human affection dur- 
ing their early years lived outside institutions and became con- 
tributing members of society. In terms of 1963 money values, 

Skeels ‘hat one case placed in the institution had cost 

the state poO.OOO. If we multiply this figure by the current 

™«”tally ill, and unemployable children, the 
cost of neglect to society becomes staggering. 
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Recommendations Children, who are powerless and need a strong voice to represent 

Child Advocate System them as a minority group, are now without political clout in this 
court i;ry. Therefore, loc recommend that top priority he given to 
quickly establishing a child advocacy agency financed by the 
Federal Government and other sources tvith full ethnic, cultural, 
racial, and sexual representation. This agency would be highly 
autonomous and be charged with fostering, coordinating, and 
implementing all programs related to the emergence and devel- 
opment of healthy identity among children. The agency would be 
especially concerned with programs to strengthen family life in all 
its forms, including: education for parenting, which emphasizes 
and values the uniqueness of every child ; establishing a national 
commission to strengthen and enhance cultural pluralism, devel- 
oping community-based comprehensive resource centers for 
families; and establishing child- oriented environmental commis- 
sions at national, state, and local levels. 

In view of our past neglect of children. Forum 2 believes that 
such an agency is necessary before other recommendations can be 
effectively impIementeJ 

The following:.^guidelines are suggested for Implementing this 
recommendation: 

The system shall include a Child Advocate who is a member of the 
29 Cabinet of the President of the United States ; an interdepart- 



mental office directly under the Pre.iident’s office, headed by the 
Child Advocate which coordinates all Federal agMicies in matters 
related to children ; a Child Advocate at the state level in every 
state who reports directly to the governor ; a Child Advocate on 
every governing body of cities, towns, and villages. 

Funding at the national level shall be similar to that of the 
American Red Cro'is which receives funds not only from the 
Federal Government but from other sources, public and private. A 
high level of autonomy in system operation and utilization of 
funds must be assured at all levels. 



The national Child Advocate’s office would be under the control of 
a natior.;l policy board which would establish operating policies 
and prhrities. A similar structure would operate at the state and 
local lev sis. 

The national policy committee would include representatives from 
the parent and youth categories, as well as representatives of 
cultural, ethnic, racial, and sex categories. 

The method of selecting the national policy committee must ensure 
that most members will not be political appointments of the na- 
tional administration but will primarily include members selected 
in a democratic process so that members represent divergent in- 
terests and positions. 
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Com pr chonsivp R{*sourt’e IVe recommend a new organizational form such as a neighborhood 
(‘cntor for FamilicB resource and service center to coordinate all community programs 

that can help families meet the needs of their children. Resources 
and services should be designed to eliminate those conditions that 
limit the nurture of a healthy sense of identity and the develop- 
ment of positive self-concepts. Such a center would have liaison 
with the local welfare department and make available public 
health, recreation, Veterans Administration, and other services 
such as those provided by churches and private social agencies. 

Neighborhood centers would be community controlled and locally 
autonomous. Services would be easily accessible and available to 
all on demand, on a 24-hour- a-day basis. The center would pro- 
vide : 



Information and referral to all social services through a 
nationwide computer input system. 

Escort, transportation, and supportive relationships to enable 
individuals to use specialized services and resources not available 
within the center. 

One staff person as a citizen advocate with various bureaucratic 
systems. 

Training to develop indigenous resource personnel. 

Comprehensive resources and services such as medi ;al, dental, 
nutrition, psychological, public welfare, education, parent edu- 
cation, and training are essential for the feeling of well-being that 
generates and sustains one’s sense of self-direction, dignity, and 
self-respect. These feelings and attitudes can be encouraged 
through programs that seriously consider social-emotional de- 
velopment curriculum, talent development activities, the 
30 development of family communication skills, and support for 



cultural diversity and identity. Deliberate efforts will be made to 
eliminate stereots^pic racial, ethnic, and se>:ual roles in mass media, 
toys, and other program facilities. 

The center’s structure should be determined by the neetis of the 
community served. A competent staff should be recruited and 
provisions made for career development of the indigenous mem- 
bers interested in this area of work. Thesf^ L-^jrsonnel would rep- 
resent all age levels, sexes, ethnic, and racial backgrounds. 

Models from which these centers can be developed include: 

Parent and child centers 

Comprehensive health centers 

Comprehensive mental health centers 

New careers 

Neighborhood information centers 
Social services in Head Start 
Lincoln Hospital, New York 

Institute for Personal Effectiveness in Children, San Diego, 
California 

Tom Gordon’s Parent Effectiveness Training 

Community Controlled Health Center, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Institute for Training in Program Development, Los Angeles, 
California 
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Education for Parenting We recommend that a multifaceted approach be used to convey 
information on human development and family relations to par- 
ents and pareuts-to-he and to others who interact with infants and 
young children. 

Approaches should provide “how to” information and techniques 
for day-to-day child rearing, and shc-^.J provide the parents un- 
derstanding of how a child’s healthy and functional identity 
emerges. The rights and responsibilities of pare Athood must also 
be conveyed. 

Providing, at different levels, courses in child development 
and family relations should be a primary goal. These educational 
courses should help individuals appreciate the development 
processes of children in ways which will aid more creatively both 
the child in his struggle for identity and those who assume par- ^ 
ental roles, either full-time or part-time, in their key responsibility 
for strengthening a child’s sense of identity. 

Two key avenues to follow in implementing parenting education 
are schools and the mass media. 



Ill 



WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 5 

The Future of Learning: Into the Twenty -First Century 



Early Childhood Eapf::cially needed are well-developed models of early learning. We 

Learning know now that the first five years of life largely determine the 

characteristics of the young adult. And yet, we fail these years 
shamefully either through neglect; or through narrow, thoughtless 
shaping ; or through erratic shifts from too little to too much 
concern. Although health is the special province of several other 
Forums of this Conference, we believe that it is impossible to 
provide the kind of learning environment we envisage in the ab- 
sence of coherent, well-planned, and integrated health services to 
children from birth on. We believe also that early childhood cen- 
ters are appropriate places for mothera-to-be to receive prenatal 
medical care and education and we urge their widespread estab- 
lishment. There is ample evidence that commercial interests ex- 
ploit the undiscriminating drive of many Americans to see to it 
that their children are well prepared for school. There also is 
abundant evidence that millions of parents fail to provide their 
children with the guidance, support, and social and intellectual 
skills they need for productive independence. 

Two successive governments have promised and failed to deliver 
on a vast effort for expansion and improvement in the education 
of young children. A National Laboratory in Early Childhood 
Education suffered a crippled birth under one administration and 
is now starving to death under another. We need research on the 
developmental processes of the young: educational programs 
ha^ed on what we now know; thousands of adequately prepared 
teachers to sta^ nursery and play schools; and exemplary models 
of programs stressing cognitive, aesthetic, motor, and affective 
development. 
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HOUSE Conference on chiu^Ren 
report to "THE president 

(Selected Excerpts) 



Report of Forum 7 

The Right to Read 



Recommendations 
The Rijrht to 
Read EfTort 



The White fioiisc Confsveiicc should stiwigly endorse the Right t' 
Rflad effort as a top cd'^icationalV'^ority, and the Conference 
should support the mobilization und coordination of national, 
state, and local resources to further the effort. 

Since the existing administrative and fiscal arrangements within 
the United States Office of Education are as yet still inadequate to 
mount and implement a total national Right to Read effort, we 
Urge that ; 



This F'ontm’s primary recommendation is that high national 
priority he gloen to expanding and strengthening the Right to 
Read effort^ both within educational systems and outside them, 
and tojnakijig it a powerful cooi'dinated instrument of national 
purpose. The following are in support of this recommendation. 



Enabling legislation be introduced in the United J^tates Congress 
to establish a national priority for the Right to Read effort 

An approp-i-iate level of funding be authonzed to support the 
Right to Read effort 

An administrative organization' he established to coordmate and 
direct all programs, existing and contemplated, j'elated to the 
Right to Read effort 



•pbe National Reading Council must co7itinue to use all available 
meaJis fo marshal support for the Right to Read effort m both the 
public and private sector, and state governments must play their 
full part in coordinating and ffnancbig reading progra^na. 

Five key areas which must receive priority attention in all en- 
deavors to strengthen tlie Right to Read effort are : 

Rasic and applied research mto the teachi^ig and leamiing of 
reading 

Teacher cation programs, particularly Ui the teaching of 

redding 

The ^f'Vailability 07 \d accessibility of appropriate materials and 
experiences to meet the child's needs and viterests 

The importance of preschool and ont-of •'School activities with 
paretits and others iri the com7nmiity to cognitive and affective 
devClopniQ'nt basic to lca)ning to read 

Application of modern management principles n»tf methods at all 
levels in education to a.tsnrc the best if sc of resources toward rapid 
progres.s. 
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Px»ront3 and Community Teaching programs must be devised to make the most constructive 
use of all resources, including parents, volunteers, neighborhoods, 
and public libraries. The community must make a positive con- 
tribution to the learning environment. Educational and cultural 
centers must be open to everyone all year and around the clock. 
Specifically, we recommend that : 

All school systems should make available programs for parents to 
improve their effectiveness as auxiliary sources of help to children 
in reading. These programs should; provide supervised work with 
young children; help parents and others to understand and use the 
resources they possess and those of the community ; and be re- 
searched and evaluated to test the validity of their assumptions 
and to prove their effectiveness. 

Presciijol programs should include deep involvement of parents in 
planning and supporting the teaching process. Parent.'- should 
have ample preparation for this role through education, observa- 
tion, and participation. 

Professionally staffed day care centers should be provided for 
youngsters of working parents. These centers should use all 
known information about stimulating children’s total develop- 
ment; they should not be merely custodial in nature. The cost of 
such programs is small in comparison to the social and personal 
costs of illiteracy. 

Teachers should spend a portion of the school year working in the 
community ; and, conversely, members of the community should 
participate in the school. program. Teachers should become more 
knowledgeable and understanding about the social and cultural 
backgrounds of their students and the adjustment necessary to 
meet the needs of such diversity. 

Libraries should be required by state library agencies to initiate 
community surveys to determine the kinds and quantities of ma- 
terials and services available and to identify gaps in such mate- 
rials and services. 

Cooperative plans should be formulated for filling the gaps found, 
including the recruitment and training of volunteers and para- 
professionals, and in-service education for teachers. 

Public and school libraries should coordinate planning to optimize 
the use of facilities and trained personnel and to pull the com- 
munity and the school even closer together. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare should supply 
leadership and funds for pilot project demonstrations, surveys, 
and plana in communities of varying sizes and differing population 
112 makeup. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 8 
Confronting Myths of Education 



Supplementary The following recommendations were not preferentially ranked by 

Recommendations fbe Forum and are presented below in random order. 

We recommend the development and funding of programs for 
early childhood and parental learning which fully utilize each 
r^mmunity’s human and physical resources. These programs 
s nild be integrated with existing elementary school programs 
aiiu!/or alternative forms of public education. 

Pressure should be placed on mass media to develop quality 
learning programs for all children, as well as for parents and 
other adults. 

To encourage respect for the dignity of all work, the government 

at every level (local, state, and national) should support the de- \ 

velopment of occupational orientation programs for children. ! 

The whole community must be involved in determining goals for 

the education of their children, that is, schools must be controlled ; 

by the people they are intended to serve. For all segments of the 
community to participate fully, it may be necessary to provide 

remuneration to some individuals. •, 

Recognizing the importance of each child’s individuality, we be- 
lieve our society should provide a variety of educational oppor- ■ 

tunlties responsive to differences among children. We recommend \ 

that the community’s definition of its educational system include \ 

sufficiently diverse programs to enable children to understand the j 

world in which they live. 

We stress that any school-age child, regardless of race, creed, • 

color, national origin, or socioeconomic background, mu*-': be al- \ 

bwed to attend any public school in his school district, : 



We recommend that the total findings of the White House Con- 
ference on Children be brought to the attention of the entire 
nation. 

A documentary on the findings of the Conference should be pro- 
duced and presented during prime time on nationwide television, 
and the film should be made available to Conference participanU, 
PTA members, and other interested groups. 

Thought-provoking ten-second spot announcements on the 
Conference findings should follow up the documentary. 
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Early Childhood 


We believe that 


136 


and Prospectiv^e^parents^inTh^ ^ education of parents 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENC E ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 9 

Educational Technology: Constructive or Destructive? 



Our concern for the first step in the process of educational tech- 
nology the assessment of needs — led us to a conclusion shared by 

other Forums: that very young children should be provided with 
learning environments that will maximize opportunities for de- 
velopment. It is consistent with our basic premise that educational 
technology is a process devoted to the goal of vnpvovcd individual 
learning. A critical element in this process is the consideration of 
the perceptual, intellectual, physical, and emotional development 
of each child. Despite nearly universal recognition that the in- 
fluences of the earliest years from birth are critically important, 
we have taken only the most tentative r ieps to ensure that chil- 
dren in these formative years can develop theii intellectual, 
physical, and emotional capaci.^es as they should. The children of 
the poor are especially handicap pod because their early lives are 
notably deprived of the suitab'. • environmental stimulation that is 
often found in the homes of the uV. 

The members of this Forum heDev-:. jrefore, that free public 
education should be available tc jhildren at an early age. We do, 
not believe, however, that the existing elementary schools should 
simply add earlier grades to their existing structures. Early 
learning must be considered a special and separate area of edu- 
cation; different and more flexible kinds of programs should be 
created fur these younger children according to their develop- ^ 
mental needs ; considerable attention should be directed to training 
teachers and especially parents in the education of very young 
children ; and means should be found to help parents provide ap- 
propriate early childhood education in the home. 

We see little hope of improved learning without a substantial 
infusion of new funds. While much might undoubtedly be done 
within existing school budgets, it is naive to suggest that a sig- 
nificant effort to design new educational programs for American 
children can be made without additional funds. Good educational 
research and development cost money, and in virtually every area 
of modern life such invc.stments have proven to be unusually 
worthwhile. It is tragic that the current investment in educational 
research and development is far -smaller than in almost any other 
area of society. 
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Pre-School Education 



We recommend that free, Federally mijrported yuhlic education in 
the U nited States be made available for children at age three. 
Education should also be provided for parenlo x;iuidren under 
three in order to constitute a total program. 

Specifically, we recommend : 

That education for the child under six not be limited to formal 
classrooms ; that education take place in preschools, parent cen< 
ters, pre-parent classes, child care centers, prenatal clinics, home 
visitation programs, and nursery schools, but not limited to these 

That parent involvement become an integral part of each program 
funded by any governmental agency 

That courses in child growth and development become an integral 
part of the secomiavy school curriculum, as well as part of teacher 
training programs 

That standards defined in Federal Interagency Standards for 
Daytime Programs be considered the minimum standards 

That the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare be in- 
structed to prepare by December 3l» 1971 a comprehensive plan 
for implemeriang the above, with the assistance of a representa- 
tive citizens’ advisory committee in which minority groups are 
properly represented. This plan should be distributed to all dele- 
gates to the 1970 White House Conference on Children and to 
appropriate state and local agencies not later than July 1, 1972. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO the PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 10 

Keeping Children Healthy: Health Protection and Disease 

Prevention. 



Introduction The United States has long offered Americans the opportunity to 

confront and master new frontiers. But, although we have 
accomplished much in some areas, constructive health services and 
disease prevention still offer unlimited challenges. Such services, 
which reduce the prevalence of illness and enhance the quality of 
life, are especially effective in infants and children. They must 
now be. implemented on an universal basis in this country. 



This Forum considers preventive health care to include not only 
good physical and dental care but also adequate housing, quality 
education, sufficient clothing, good nutrition, good sanitation, as 
well as opportunities to experience love, achieve self-respect, 
participate in play, and become meaningfully involved with others. 

Several population groups in this country, currently subject to 
unusual health hazards, offer special opportunities for construc- 
tive health care. Children ivom low income families, for example, 
experience more preventable deaths and permanently handicap- 
ping conditions than any other group. Indeed, poverty is the most 
important cause of poor health in children and youth in this 
country, especially among young infants. Windicapped and emo- 
tionally disturbed children, and children migrant workers. 
Another highly vulnerable group includes expectant mothers. 

Social pathology is also a major cause of death and disability 
among our young children. Narcotic addiction, prejudice, under- 
stimulation, violence, and indifference to human needs are major 
problems which threaten our very society. 

If we accept the principle tha*. health is the right rather than the 
privilege of every person, we must give the development of the 
needed services a high priority. Thi.s report examines the current 

scene the problems, accomplishments, and goals and suggests 

programs for both immediate and long-term action. 



Special Problems of Poverty is the most important cause of poor health in children and 

Vulnerable Groups youth in this country. Twenty percent of the population lives in 

poverty, and millions of low income families are needlessly sub- 
jected to ill health and destined to unfulfilled development. These 
children receive less health care than those in better economic 
circumstances and experience more preventable deaths and per- 
manently handicapping conditions. Such a child is two or three 
times more likely to be born with a low birth weight than a white 
middle-class child, and he is twice as likely to die before his first 
birthday. Approximately one out of three Indian babies in the 
United States dies between t' le ages of one month and one year, 
largely from preventable diseases, and those that survive only 
have a life expectancy of 43 years. 

In remote rural areas, such as Appalachia, there are critical 
shortages of health personnel, preventive health services, school 
lunch programs, and public transportation. Maternal and infant 
mortality rates are at least one-third higher than the national 
mean. 

Poverty is associated with poor and crowded housing, unem- 
ployment, lin. .ed education, malnutrition, bad sanitation, and a 
sense of being left o\ . ; it is also allied with an increase in pre- 
maturity, infant mortality, tuberculosis, venereal di.se&se, hepa- 
titis, nutritional anemia, and rat bites. It is tragic that in tmi 
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affluent and technically-advanced country, Indian children suffer 
from typhoid, dysentery, tuberculosis, hepatitis, diphtheria, and 
trachoma. 

While the White House Conference on Children must address it- 
self to all children in the country, several population groups are 
subject to unusual health hazards and offer special opportunities 
for constructive health services. 

Expectant Mothers Prenatal, delivery, and postpartum services are not available to 

approximately 600,000 women in the very low economic groups. In 
large cities, between one-fourth and one-half of women >n low 
income families deliver with little or no prenatal care, and in some 
inner city and rural areas, the proportion is even higher. These 
women face excessive complications affecting not only their own 
health but their infants’ as well. 

Partly because of inadequate maternal and infant care, including 
family planning services, the rates for infant mortality and pre- 
maturity are twice as high among the poor as among the middle 
class. The low-birth-weight babies, who are much more likely to 
experience permanent neurologic disorders such as cerebral palsy 
or mental retardation, are born to the poor in disproportionately 
large numbers. Inadequate maternal care also leads to high rates 
of ilJiiuss among infants and children born to such mothers. 

The nature of the maternal complications, the brief period 
available to the obstetrician to modify their unfavorable influence 
on the outcome of pregnancy, and the resulting large proportion 
of low-birth-weight infants underlines the necessity to provide 
interconceptional care so that the next pregnancy may have a 
more favorable outcome. Such preventive services would include 
managemeiit of maternal anemia, diabetes, chronic nephrit’ 
malnutrition, pyelonephritis, and toxemia ; early detection oi 
maternal-infant blood group incompatabilities and maternal sy- 
philis; and provision of educational, nutritional and mental health 
services, 

Prevention of prematurity is an urgent goal. More than any other 
factor, a decrease in premature births would markedly lower in- 
fant mortality and the neurologic sequences of prematurity. The 
prevention of prematurity involves not only purely medical con- 
siderations but, even more importantly, attention to social and 
economic causes. The rate of prematurity, for example, is two 
times greater in out-of-wedlock pregnancies. 

Family planning may be helpful in the optimal spacing of children 
for biological as well as psychological and social growth and de- 
velopment. While there is a proven relationship between the 
length of the interval between pregnancies and neonatal mortality, 
the significance for child rearing practices of children born in 
quick succession is not yet well understood. 

Infanta In infant mortality, the United States ranks thirteenth interna- 

tionally. This unacceptable situation reflects many problems be- 
sides the health of the baby, chiefly inadequacies in human 
services. While it is encouraging that infant mortality is de- 
creasing in this country, the birth of low-birth-weight infants is 
not. 

With approximately 60 per^-mt of infant deaths occurring within 

166 the first two days, 15 percent In the remaining 26 days, and 25 
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percent during the rest of the first year, more adequate health 
care services are urgently needed during the first year of life, 
especially in the perinatal and neonatal periods. 

The ability of many mothers to pro\ide adequate maternal care is 
seriously hampered either by past life experiences or by contem- 
porary stresses. Mothers at high-risk for social and psychologic 
reasons may have infants who do not thrive phj'sically, socially, 
emotionally, or cognitively. Pathogenic life experiences may in- 
clude "•■*e history of a poor relationship with her own mother, a • 
prev ■ i or on-going emotional illness, unresolved grief, marital 
disc-'td, medical illness, several children in quick succession, an 
out-of-wedlock pregnancy, illness in the family or multiple moves 
during the pregnancy. Contemporary events that may undermine 
the mother’s ability to provide adequately for her baby include the 
birth of a premature infant, the presence of a congenital defect in 
the infant, an e.arly critical illness iyi the infant, maternal de- 
pression, a difficult delivery, psychological or physical absence of 
the husband, social isolation, financial insecurity, or multiple 
births. Needless separation of an infant or young child from his 
mother (for hospitalization or other reasons) may also produce a 
special risk factor for the child. 

Still another important problem area is that although immunizing 
agents are available against certain infectious diseases a signifi- 
cant percentage of the nation’s children are not adequately im- 
munized. 

Children and Youth About 12 million children need special care for eye conditions, 

over 3 million for speech impediments, and over 2 million for 
Orthopedic handicaps. These and other health needs are not being 
met because of inadequate preventive, diagnostic, and treatment 
services in low income areas, particularly in major cities. 

Children from these areas often enter school without previous 
medical or dental care. At this time in many large outpatient 
departments, children are waiting five to seven hour.s to be seen 
hurriedly by a physician. When health problems are discovered 
through school examinations and screening programs, community 
agencies often lack the resources to provide reatment and fol- 
low-up care. Opportunitias for the children to be enrolled in sys- 
tems of continuing health supervision are markedly absent. 

Oral diseases are the mo.?t prevalent chronic diseases in tha United 
States today, affecting everyone during his lifetinrie. Theii onset 
may begin early in childhood, and, subsequent neglect may explain 
the conspicuou.s deterioration of oral health found in the adult 
population. However, only about 15 percent of the country’s nearly 
1600 local health uiiit.s have dental health programs stiffed by 
dentists or dental hygienists. 

The special needs of low income children arc illustrated by the 
finding that 75 percent of children in families with an .innual 
income of less than S2.000 and 66 percent in the families earning 
less than ?4,000 have never seen a dentist. 

It is paradoxical that this problem should be permitted to continue 
when the rer uirements for prevention and amelioration have been 
determined, and a po.sitive, clearcut course of action is available. 
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Comprehensive Child v a prst aicfy, tnu'arfi n more formalized ymtional health pro- 

Health Care Pro^-ram gram, this t'ornm recommends that a Federally linn need com- 

prchmsior child health rre>T pro grain he established u'ith a stable, 
permanent h cderal ‘^t,am‘ing mechanisnu The pro;?rani should 
ndopt reimbursement procedures, including prepayment, designed 
to create incei»tives for more rational, organized, and efficient 
systems of health care delivery which stress illness prevention and 
health promotion. Such services should also have periodic peer and 
consumer review for quality and appropriateness. 

In the present health cri.‘;is, however, everything that needs to be 
done cannot rrali.stica)\v ho accomplished overni;:ht. While as- 
pin'n^to provide cotrprehensive health services for all, sjjecial 
attention must now be given to tho.se with the greatest needs. This 
Forum believes that the national health care program and all 
Federal programs providing health care services to children 
should allocate a specific percentage of their budget.s to help 
finance new resources in critical areas. Children from low income 
families, handicapped children, children in remote areas, and 
expectant motliers should not be asked to wait for a national 
health program. They deserve access to decent care now. Pending 
the development of a universal comprehensive health care pro- 
gram, presently existing programs for high risk population groups 
should be extended and strengthened and the knowledge derived 
from these programs utilized in developing a comprehensive na- 
tional health care program for children. 

Although programs for children and families may have multiple 
funding sources, some mechanism should be defined to combine 
these financial supports, eliminating the fragmentation caused by 
categorical health program.s and the separation of wellness and 
illness care. In education, for example, several well-conceived. 
Federally-sponsored educational programs, with significant health 
inputs, span the totality of infancy through childhood. The pro- 
grams are : Parent and Child Care Centers (0 to 3 years) ; Head 
Start (3 to 6 years) ; Follow Through (kindergarten to third 



grade) ; Title I Program (elementary to junior high school par- 
ticularly) ; and rapidly proliferating day care programs under a 
variety of auspices. If all these programs existed in the same 
community, as they logically should, the child could move in an 
uninterrupted sequence through each program to derive maximum 
benefits. 

The fact is that each program is individually administered, lo- 
cated, and evaluated with little regard to the local situation. 

Similar fragmentation and lack of communication at the ^ tional 
level are also reflected at the regional, state, and local levels. Al- 
though all programs have well-developed health components, their 
basic objectives and methodology of achieving these objectives are 
not the same. To complicate the health picture further, multiple 
health programs are also concerned with this same population. 
Integration of such programs as maternal and infant care pro- 
jects, children and youth programs . .id neighborhood health 
centers must be pursued further. 
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Tarpret Populations 
with Problems of 
Hiffh Priority 



Comprehensive 
Maternity and 
Infant Care 



In recent years the national maternal and child health pro^ams 
have endeavored to reduce infant mortality especially among the 
economically disadvantaged, and to increase accessibility of health 
services for those in low income areas and other areas lacking 
adequate services. The folloiuing high risk groups should receive 
special emphasis in a compi'eheiisive health care program'. 

This Forum recommends that funds be used from both existing 
Title V programs and new legislation for a bvcodened attack ow 
these problems of high infant mortality rates and poor health of 
mothers in deprived areas. 

If 20 percent of the total population are in the low income group, 
about 750,000 children are born annually to women in poverty. 

The maternity and infant care projects, now numbering 53, pro- 
vide comprehensive maternity care annually for 125,000 women 
and their infants in this economic group. These projects, now in 
their fifth year, are providing high quality care, are well-received 
and are effectively reducing infant mortality among this income 
group. These progri»:'i.o saould be expanded to make such services 
available to all pregnant women from low income groups. 

In addition, family planning services should be extended to the 
approximately five million women ri child-bearing age who live in 
low income areas throughout the country and who would use 
family planning services if they we.'e available. 



Preschool and 
School Age 
Children 



A major emph^^'is in funding health services programs should be 
placed on comr . lensive care for preschool and school age chil- 
dren in low-income areas, particularly, in the next five years, it 
should be possible to support projects serving areas in which a 
total of 3.5 million children live. 

A special program is needed to permit a broad public health attack 
on the widespread problem of poor dental health. This Forum 
endorses the American Dental Association's proposal for a 7 ia- 
tional dental program for children jnd the implementation of 
community dental programs for children. It is also recommended 
that a system of I'emedial mobile dental units be initiated t« areas 
'Without permanent dental installations. 



Preventive programs including fluoridation of public water sup- 
plies and substitutes for sucrose in the diet should be expanded. 
Where the population is only partially served by municipal or 
sanitary district water supplies, as in largely rural state ^hool 
fiuoridators or supervised self-applied topical fluoride appiientions 
can be used. 
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Constructive Healtti 
Services Based on 
Developmental Needs 
of Children 
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Since this nation cannot meet the health needs of the entire pap- 
ulation hi the next several years and since pHorities rtiust be set. 
this F ornni asks that a high priority for immediately available 
health services be assigned to children a Children have 
special vulnerabilities because they are developing and growing 
rapidly. What happens to their early development determines to a 
large extent their social, vocational, physical, and emotional 
competence as adults. Children also represent the best investment 
for preventive health services, the most economical type of care in 
terms of effectiveness. 

This section discusses preventive health services for the devel- 
opmental needs of children at different stages of their life process. 
Establishing a relationship between the provider and the con- 
>”Utner of health services is equally important in achievement of 
long-term health as it is in iong-torm illness. Truly constructive 
health services reqiiire a continuity and a growing relationship 
that permits the consumer to utilize comfortably and fully his 
opportunities for health. 



Preventive health services based on the child's developmental level 
apply to both normal and handicapped children. Too often there 
has been reluctance to perceive what is common between handi- 
capped and normal children, and .separate services have been de- 
veloped for categorical illnesses with emphasis chiefly on a specific 
defect rather Umn on total child development or family adjust- 
ment. Since this often happens even though the multidisciplinary 
team aspires to comprehensive care, it may be necessary to com- 
plement the traditional multidisciplinary categorical disease 
clinic.s with settings in which children are seen according to their 
developmental stage rather than their disease state. Such an ap- 
proach would promote management attuned to the development of 
the child, and include attention to the family as well as the child, 
without reducing the effectiveness of special services for cate- 
gorical illnesse-s. 

Because of the special hazards to health and the changing op- 
portunities for health enhancement at vaVioits stages of human 
development, this Fomm believes that organization of preventive 
health services can profitably be approached on the basis of de- 
velopme^idal stages. 

1 miatal The goals for adequate prenatal services have been stressed, above. 

Fuller use should he made of educational opportunities to help 
mothers and fatheivs during the prenatal and perinatal periods, 
especially new parents. Mothers who are at high risk because of 
either organic or psychologic reasons should receive special at- 
tention : they and their babies represent a specially vulnerable 
group. 

More adequate support services are needed for mothers during the 
prenatal period, with .special attention to maternity benefits. Most 
advanced countries, except the United States, give special recog- 
nition to pregnant wonim and provide appropriate adjustments in 
their working life. SucL nefits could include a maternity leave of 
absence, time off to visit liieir physician for prenatal examina- 
tions, and other considerations necessary to protect the health of 
the mother and developing infant. 
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National ^;tJindards shnuld be developed for perinatal care in- 
cluding standards for nc-wborn intensive care units. Hospitals 
unable to meet such standards should be required to close their 
obstetrical and neonatal .services. They should be provided in- 
centives to remodel this space for other uses. 

Regional perinatal centers s’. mid be established, equipped and 
supported by Federal finul.s, ami means should be deve oped to 
transport babies with .special needs from outlying hospitals to 
these regional centers. 

Because the birth of a premature infant, and the subsequent 
physical separation of the mother from that -’'f .mt, may interfere 
with the development of a close relationship Lveween mother and 
infant, consideration should be given to changing current policies 
which restrict the mother’s access to the infant. 

The lying-in period provides an opportunity to identify problems, 
for example, whether adequate arrangements have been made for 
the mother’s and infant’s return home, to discuss ;ifant care, and 
to provide information about family planning. The mother w’ho 
wishes to breast feed her baby should be given assistance and 
encouragement. Health services for mothers or infants, paiticu- 



larly supportive services, should be augmented during the early 
week.^ after birth with home visits by professional staff or health 

Greater attention .should be given to education of women in 
mothercraft. Commnnitie.s yhnuld have well-organized arrange- 
ments for an.swering parents’ questions. 

Infancy ‘‘Failure to tlirive” is a syndrome involving many thousands of 

infants in this country. In most instances, it is due to n mothering 
Llisability, and constitutes one more reason why the serving pro- 
fessions need to bolster and fortify mothers with early interven- 
tion and the best possible preventive services. Undcrstimiilation or 
inappropriate stimulation also present developmental threats to 
thousands of infants, and warrant attention in well child care. 

Many children are inadequately immunized or have had no im- 
munization whatsoever. A national effort should be mads to im- 
munize every child in this nation. 

This Forum supports the establishment of day care centers for 
infants and preschool children throughout the nation. Such centers 
have the potential for fosterin.g phy.sical, social, cognitive, and 
emotional development. They should provide .a setting whicu is 
physically safe and sanitary, good nutrition, warm caretakers to 
mother the children, activities which arc stimulating and enjoy- 
able. opportunities for play and for the us 2 of the young child’s 
sen.sory and motor function.^, and a ch.nnce to be happy. A guide to 
.standards for day care of chilaren under three years of age has 
been prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics Committee 
on Tnf.'intaml Preschool Child. 

Hay care centers arc not, however, a mnacea. They cannot com- 
pensate for inade(jnato niothej’ing or ibstitute for continuing 
.si Imiilai ion within ’ b'ogram.s, in which child develop- 
ment aides visit ‘ .tie, work with the mother, and help 

her provide, n mnr n-promoting environment for the infant, 

need further exploraiioji.s. 

In addition to day care centers, the community should have 
drop-in child care ccnter.s where infnnt.s or young children can be 
left safely when mothers have sudden emergencies or medical or 
other appointments, 
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Childhood 



School 



Adolescence 



o 




Thin Fornm ^varmly ^udorsrn the Head Stuyt pro()ram and rec- 
ommet^dn that it be. extended to nil child veu hi this nation on a 
year-round basis. 

The Forum is also jjreatly concerned about the prevention of 
accidents to children and urj^es operational rei;earch for the pre- 
vention of such accidents. 

This Forum bGlie\’es that hospitalization of children should bo 
prevented whenever possible through the development of addi- 
tional ambulatory care facilities, day care, and home care pro- 
grams, parent-care-motel-like units in children's hospitals, and 
arrangements for mothers to live in with the child patients. In- 
creased preparation of children for hospitalization or surgery 
needs emphasis. Greater attention should be given to the needs of 
children as children in hospitals, and the development of hospital 
child-life workers to fuh'ill such needs should be further explored. 

Paffe 173 



Day care nursery schools need to be further developed for young 
handicapped children as well as for non-handicapped children. 
Frequently, the handicapped child can be included in nursery 
schools for non-handicapped children. 

Educational opportunities, inadequate ir\ many areas for children 
with normal intellectual d\.velopment, are often tragically un- 
derdeveloped for children with specific learning disabilities, 
mental retardation, emotional disturbance^ or other handicapping 
conditions. Educational opportunities for the nation's gifted 
children are also underdeveloped. All personnel serving children 
are important as ‘’models/’ Teachers, health workers, and all 
adults can be important figures with whom the children can 
identify, thus promoting the children’^ motivation to learn, and 
creating or reinforcing their expectations of personal success. 

School health programs should contribute to the development of 
life-long patterns of physical activity and fitness. Health in- 
struction, including family life education, sex education, and 
mental health, should help the child learn more about himself and 
his family and should instill in the child a sense of responsibility 
for his own health. 

Tn some cases, the school may have to function as a parent-sur- 
rogate for health services for children of school age. 

Teachers should have easy access to early consultation with psy- 
chologists, social workers, pediatricians, and child psychiatrists 
for some of the developmental problems confronting them in the 
classroom. 

This Forum recommends that a variety of new opportunities be 
created for adolescents to work with young children. Young peop’?. 
today are much more aware of, concerned about, and responsive to 
their fellow n a greater number of them want to serve others. 

A national program t - prevent school drop-outs among adolescents 
should be established. This would include providing adequate 
clothing for school and using existing knowledge to prevent un- 
wanted pregnancies in unwed adolescent girls. 

Health education programs should help prevent the use of ciga- 
rettes, alcohol, and drugs. Adequate driver education and Pro- 
motion of highway safety are other important components of a 
broad educational approach to the adolescent. 
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Adulthood 

Education of Child 
Care Workers 



Infor:.>ation relevant to the prevention of disease in adult life 
should be implemented. 

This Fomr/: endorses efforts to broaden the k 7 iowlcd(ie of all child 
cave pcrsouusl concerning child growth and development and to 
increase their sensitivity to children*s needs. Not only will these 
skills improve their services to children but they will also promote 
early detection of aberrations in normal development and permit 
early asse.«sment ai.d intervention. 



Protective Services vs. 
Child Abuse 
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This Forum recommends that the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws draft a miforrn child abuse 
act. State-wide central registries should be maintained of infor- 
mation reported on child abuse, for example, age and sex of the 
child, type of abuse, identity of child abuser relationship to child 
if any, and other characteristics. 
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Child Advocacy This Forum recommends the development of a child advocacy 

system at national, Hate, community, and neighborhood levels to 
delineate the needs of dtildren and families, to promote solutions, 
to authorhc studies, to hold hearings, and to promote the goal of 
healthy children and healthy families. 

This Forum believes that children’s needs must be made highly 
visible ; otherwise, as experience has shown, children and youth do 
not receive appropriate attention or support. Children need a 
lobby. 

This Forum also recognizes that an advocacy system must be 
coupled with a detailed, realistic program for child health with a 
variety of options and an indication of priorities. Advocacy 
without a j^^an or a real chance to do something about identified 
175 needs and v ' oblems leads only to frustration. 
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(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 11 

Making Children Healthy: Delivery of Health 



Services 



Preamble 



Conferences on Children, attempting to fulfill 
“‘^cepted, devoted themselves 
vrent r gathering. As a result, we now know a 

great deal more about health maintenance, prevention of illness 

r>fnTt!u ^ ^ Conference was called. We know more 

about the normal developmental phases of childhood and youth 

t^re ome"‘1’ are rfinClre 

are of the relationship between a child’s health end his total 
nvironment-family income, parental eduction, quality of nu- 
trition, housing, and stability of family relationships, 

During this Conference, however, we have hecome aware of the 
ignificant gap between what we know and what we have done 
We have reviewed tnc appalling deficits of our current health ’ 
system with ail its implications for the future well-being and even 
survival of many of the nation’s children. ^ ° 

’The extraordinary evidence of need has brought us to the con- 
c usion that a Federally financed comprehensive child health care 
Progran, must be established promptly and implemented aggres 



The Need 



Infant Mortality 
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S years 

the WTO^s^ln for each year of 

sarvl’c^ will need health 

™o=‘ treasured resources. We 

cannot afford to let them enter a health care system as worfully 

n"ation’“, *’’® ?’’®' Safeguarding the health of all the 

r^sZodat ®r '®r compassionate; 

It IS mandatory for the nation s best interests. 

Our total health services system has been under critical scrutiny 
.n recent years. Study after study has reiterate^Zt sZvkes are 
avaijlfaZ^"*^®"*®'*’ far from ideal in terms of 

leZ and fr® Gobbled by health manpower prob- 

lems, and frequently delivered with little concern for the con- 

ZZer»’''?/®'’n®’ *''® “''‘^'"‘“'''iing, his convenienee, or even 
his personal dignity. This cumulative recitation of deficits has 
provoked widespread response-from the consumer, from health 
Znts hZh ® ^ d®” leadership. Some improve- 

Tthe iay ”®''® changes are 

®“‘'. have grave 

Zn-ZZT d®' ®" -® F"-- ‘Children, whose future 

TataSre ®‘ ®‘®’'®' 

?QRRZ“'i' -'a'® ‘elity rate (21.8 per 1,000 live births in 

wZw v» ? t-'' ether developed nations in the 

world. Variations ^ylthln the country are even more significant, 

J ® ® '^“hota to S5.6 in Mississippi. That 

environm'pnfni/r'®®'®®Z^^ ^®*^ non-whites (many of whom live in 
envirmmental deprivation) as for whites. Within a single large 

city, mfant mortality varies from 27 per 1,000 among the lowest 
aociqeconomic groups to 16 per 1,000 among the higher groups. 
Factors contributing to infant mortality include: pregnancieV 
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Immunization 



Dental Care 



Mental Health 



Malnutrition 



among girls under seventeen, short interval conceptions, absence 
of prenatal care, prematurity, lack of adequate diet during 
pregnancy and throughout life up until pregnancy, smoking 
during pregnancy, excessive restriction of weight gain during 
pregnancy, especially among underweight women and pregnant 
adolescents. These factors are all, to some degree, preventable. 

We arc far short of our goal of immunizing children against 
diseases for which protection has been developed. Almost half the 
under-nineteen population has not been adequately immunized 
against diphtheria-pertussis-tetanus. Fewer than 76 percent of 
persons in the same age group have been immunized against ru- 
beola. The percentage of children ages one through four who are 
fully immunized against poliomyelitis has fallen from a high of 
87.6 percent in 1964 to 67.7 percent in 1969. 

Half the children in the country under age fifteen and 90 percent 
of those under age five iiave never been to a dentist, although 
virtually all children need dental care. 

Evidence shows that less than half the children needing mental 
health services are receiving them. 

Malnutrition threatens many children from the moment of con- 
ception, and if that malnutrition persists during the first five 
years of life, the child is doomed to foreshortened physical and 
mental development, increased susceptibility to infection, and 
impaired response to his environment. 



Pre- and Perinatal Care Approximately one million children are born each year to mothers 
who lack medical care during pregnancy and receive inadequate 
obstetrical services during delivery; these children are particu- 
larly vulnerable to problems in the perinatal period. 



Handicapping Conditions An estimated ten to twenty percent of all children in this country 
suffer from chronic handicapping conditions. There is reason to 
believe that at least one-third of these conditions could be pre- 
vented Or corrected by appropriate care in the preschool years, 
and continuing comprehensiv>' care up to age eighteen would 
prevent or correct as many as sixty percent of those conditions. 



Many of these appalling deficits have long existed, and have been 
cited again and again. We do not believe that this reiteration need 
necessarily generate despair; we have made significant progress in 
several areas. But our population growth and our rising le*^el of 
expectations with respect to health care have outrun our accom- 
plishments. Now is the time for action. 



Health Care Programs Many excellent health care programs are now available, offering 
Currently Available to some services to some children. Federal programs which have 
Children and Youth enormous potential for children include State Maternal and Child 
Health and Crippled Children's Services, Medicaid, che Maternity 
and Infant Care and Children and Youth projects. Neighborhood 
Health Center programs and health services developed in support 
of Head Start programs. 



These public programs are divided among a number of govern- 
mental jurisdictions, and compete for both funds and manpower. 
To a significant degree, they suffer from dismemberment of 
agencies within the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare which are concerned with child health services. The Cliil- 
184 dren's Bureau, a significant accomplishment of the first White 
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« .fb® divested of its power and no longer 

speaks authoritatively and effectively on behalf of child healfh. 
Furthermore, child health programs are divided in such a manner 
in the Federal establishment that little liaison occurs between 
research activities and service programs, and no coordinated 
working relationship exists among the service components. 

Despite the disadvantages under which the Federal child health 
establishment currently operates, several existing programs have 
eouW h experiences in the delivery of services which 

could be applied to a wider base. In addition, some state and local 
voluntary health agencies serve children and their families al- 
though admittedly in ways that far from match the needs. ’ 

an nuua® programs delivers all of what is needed to 

all children who need It. Some of the gaps are immediately ap- 
parent. For example, there is now no systematic way of keeping 

hoTnita f h^ l-ves the 

Manv ‘he school system. 

Many children arrive at school without having ever received 

medical and dental supervision, and often with unrecognized 

tern ^ casualties of our hit-and-miss sys- 

tern. A second group of candidates for sustained neglect are 
children of the ‘‘near poor"— families who do not qualify for many 
of the publicly funded programs and yet whose own financial 
resources can buy care only for crisis situations. And even fami- 
lies whose budgets can accommodate continuing health care for 
their children are plagued by fragmentation of that care, unpre- 
dictable av-ailability of health manpovver, and the prospect of in- 
supportable catastrophic illness. 

Our need, then, is to provide all health services to all children and 
to make sure that each child nsea what is available and needed! 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 12 
Children Who Are Handicapped 



Current Trends Encouraging gainn have been made in our knowledge about, and 

and Problems ability to prevent or treat, all types of handicapping conditions 

Advances in — physical, mental, social, and developmental disabilities. 

Knowledge 

Newer medicines can now control most epileptic seizures. Recent 
research has made it possible to prevent erythroblastosis, a dis- 
order arising from Rh factor incompatibility which formerly 
killed 6,000 infants a year, and left many survivors with devel- 
opmental disabilities. Advances in prenatal and obstetrical care 
can, if used, prevent mental retardation caused by malnutrition 
during pregnancy, by bir+h injuries, and by infections in the 
mother. Vaccinating tod: , 's children against German measles 
(rubella) will prevent thousands of serious birth defects in the 
future. And, if conditions such a.s phenylketonuria and other 
inborn metabolism errors are recognized early, special diets can 
prevent or reduce resulting retardation. 

Dramatic advances have also been made in rehabilitation. The 
child without a Isg, an arm, hearing, or sight, or with other dis- 
abilities can now be helpe.i to a normal or neai; normal life using 
present knowledge and techniques to train liia body anti mind. 
Current experiments in organ transplants are opening a whole 
new field of future rehabilitation techniques. 

Research has also made considerable strides in the area of genetic 
handicaps. A child’s chances of inheriting a handicapping condi- 
tion or a predisposition to it can now frequently be determined; in 
some instances, defects can actually be diagnosed in a fetus, and 
some may be correctable in the future. 

In addition, research indicates that many forms of mental retar- 
dation are not biological problems, but arise from adverse envi- 
ronmental and cultural situations. For instance, many children 
unable to compete in school or in society lacked the early childhood 
developmental experiences necessary to prevent functional re- 
tardation. This prevalent t3T>e of mental retardation, which affects 
about eighty percent of all retarded, can be prevented by reaching 
the child early enough with the growth and learning experiences 
197 essential to mental development. 



Environmental and cultural factors can also produce physical and 
social disabilities. The destructive outlook manifested by many 
juvenile delinquents, for example, can be caused by environmental 
disadvantages and faulty parental behavior at any socioeconomic 
level. Inadequate nutrition, poor education, or overcrowded 
housing can hinder a child’s physical and mental development, 
preventing achievement of his full potential. Racism, too, creates 
an atmosphere antagonistic to sound mental and emotional 
grov.i;h. And environmental pollution can poison the body and 
brain and even inflict genetic damage. The discovery and under- 
standing of how these factors affect growth and development can 
be viewed as a first step toward preventiTig environmental’y 
produced handicaps. 

Methods for treating mental illness in children, whatever the 
cause, have also continued to improve. These methods can also 
prevent or lessen emotional difficulties in the physically disabled or 
mentally retarded child. V/ithout help, these emotional problems 
may produce chronic handicapping. As part of treatment of 
emotional problems, members of many disciplines, including 
trained nonprofeasionals, social workers, and family counselois, 
can frequently help restore a chila to health by improving a family 
situation unfavorable to his emotional development. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
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Report of Forum 12 
Children Who Are Handicapped 



We recommend legislation that will make the development of high 
‘nUt,. 'grams mandatory for handicapped children through 
age three. 

Every child must have the early life experiences necessary for 
healthy emotional and intellectual development; programs are 
needed to help the handicapped child develop the capacities to 
function adequately on a social and personal level. Included will be 
experiences that will eliminate, or compensate for, conditions 
leading to pocr self-image, racism, prejudice, and functional 
mental retardation. Parent-child centers and day care centers are 
two facilities through which quality child development programs 
for the preschool handicapped child can be provided. We believe 
that such programs should be universally available to all children 
and their families within each community. 

To prevent mental and emotional disabilities, we recommend de- 
veloping universal preschool education and child care programs as 
well as finding ways to help parents to use them. Such programs 
are not only especially valuable to children from poverty areas 
who are most vulnerable to handicapping conditions, but they are 
essential when mothers must, o” wish to, work. 

Although preschool and child development programs may appeal 
to young people particularly, some may find that they can better 
fill their own and their children’s needs through other types of 
programs. In an increasingly complex world, our approaches to 
problems of child care must be more flexible. 

Similarly, we recognize that the values of the family remain basic, 
that a stable and happy family can best provide positive early life 
experiences for the child. Since caring for a child with or.s or 
more handicapping conditions can become an intolerable burden to 
the family, helping the family to cope is another way of providing 
the young child with quality care. The needs of the child and the 
family are inseparable, and the public must be responsible for 
meeting the needs of both. 

Family needs can be met through supportive services which in- 
clude parent education and counseling, and recreational and vo- 
cational programs for the child. Services should also help the 
family solve transportation and home-keeping problems and make 
quality day care facilities and other community services accessible 
to the handicapped as well as the “normal" child. Such programs 
will not only further the development of the child, but also provide 
relief for the families of handicapped children needing long-term 
as well as short-term care. 

Since health information, family planning, and diagnostic services 
can play an important role either in preventing or alleviating 
handicapping conditions, they can be \ ewed as part of the system 
202 of quality care for the young handicapped child. Parents and 
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parents-to-be should be the primary target for all efforts to impart 
information on health-preserving practices and on those attitudes 
and experiences within the family which are most likely to pro- 
mote normal intellectual and emotional development. 

All family and child health services must also include information 
and assistance in family planning and genetic counseling. Un- 
wanted children often have a greater-than-average chance of 
having defects at birth or handicapping conditions later on. We 
oelieve that no woman should have to bear an unwanted child. If 
abortions are required to prevent such births, they should be 
readily available. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare’s Maternity 
and Infant Care projects represent a promising start toward 
greater availability of preventive services during a child’s first 
three years. They r*’ovide diagnostic, preventive, and treatment 
services, and child care information to ensure the mother and 
child’s good health throughout pregnancy and the infant’s early 
life. These services can prevent many conditions that may lead to 
physical or mental defects and can detect others early enough fer 
effective treatment. The current Child and Youth projects extend 
similar services through the formative years. We therefore rec- 
ommend that both these programs, or their equivalents, be made 
available in every community to all families, not just the poor, and 
that they be integrated with appropriate medical facilities as well 
as related to the larger community’s total health care system. 
Parent-child centers, a new program of the Office of Child De- 
velopment (HEW), offer a concept of educational opportunity for 
children under the age of three. 

To aid identification of handicapping conditions, we recommend 
periodic screening wi i h particular attention to infants identified 
as high risk for developing disabilities. Children should be 
screened periodically during their first three years, as well as 
prior to entering kindergarten and if they experience any diffi- 
culty later in school. However, it is essential to examine children 
for their strengths, not just their weaknesses. It is particularly 
important to emphasize the handicapped child’s abilities rather 
than his disabilities. Most handicaps are not completely correct- 
able and these children should be encoul-aged to concentrate on 
their ar^s of greatest potential. 

In addition, a health record, beginning at birth and including such 
information as birth weight and length, head circumference, blood 
types, and examination results, should be compiled for each child. 
It should be the property of his family. Such a record will help in 
the prevention, identification, and treatment of any handicapping 
condition the child may develop. 

The mandatory provision of all such programs early in a child’s 
life will be extremely beneficial to the handicapped child. All these 
services should be part of the comprehensive health care and other 
systems proposed in our Trst recommendation. A system must not 
only screen and evaluate b'Jt also provide treatment and, if pos- 
sible, help c*-Trect handicapping conditions. When families cannot 
or do not take actic..?. the community’s child support system must 
provide whatever help is necessary. This type of action is spelled 
out in the recommendations for advocacy. 
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Conference delegates and Forum 12 members generally support 
the concept of a child advocacy system. We feel such a system has 
considerf;ble merit and could be applied advantageously to help 
develop, c^^:pand, and ensure coordinated services for the handi- 
capped child. 

In health and related systems using the child advocacy concept, 
representatives at every level of government would not only serve 
as advisors and champions for all children’s needs, but initiate 
programs to ensure that handicapped children receive needed 
services and have the opportunity to develop to their fullest po- 
tential. A true advocacy system would: 

Mandate close working relationships among all agencies providing 
services, thereby reducing the fragmentation of existing services 

Mandate arrangements that would assure that each child's needs 
are known and met 

Help ensure the implementation of enacted legislation 

Act as a catalyst to improve, expands or develop health services 
for children 

Enable families to make better use of services which do exist 

Encourage consumer participation in the development and deliv- 
ery of services. 

The concept of an advocacy system could also incorporate a na- 
tional council on childhood disabilities. Membership would include 
adrits and youth from public, private, and voluntary agencies 
concerned with the handicapped child. The council could play an 
important role in implementing our first major recommendation 
by constantly working to improve programs for the handicapped, 
setting standards for services, andcoordinating the activities of 
all groups fostering the welfare of handicapped children. At the 
state iind local levels, councils on childhood disabilities might be 
established to draw together and expand existing resources, de- 
velop new ones, and serve the community's children as a friend at 
court in all health matters. 

It was also recommended that a system based on the advocacy 
concept be funded on a pilot basis to test various models. If a state 
government chooses not to participate in a Federal advocacy 
system, the Federal government should have the right to make 
other arrangements to test a system. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHIIDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 15 

Children and Parents : Together in the World 



Preamble If America’s parents are given the ilace, power, and prestige to 

C^nable them to function as guides, companions, and sources of love 
and discipline for then* children, and to have a decisive role in 
determining the er ronments and programs in which their 
children live and grow, th,j great majority of them will be able to 
take full advantage of the opportunity to enhance the Quality of 
life both for their children and themselves. Only one caution must 
be borne in mind. The crucial factor is not how much time is spent 
with the child but how the time is spent. A child learns, he be- 
comes human, primarily through paidicipation in a challenging 
activity with those he loves and admires. It is the example, chal- 
lenge, and reinforcement provided by people who care that enable 
a child to develop both his ability and his identity. An everyday 
example of the operation of this principle is the mother who daily 
talks with her young child and — usually without thinking muc!i 
about it — responds more warmly when he uses new words and 
expressions and gradually introduces new and more complex 
forms which the cMd in turn adopts. It is in work and play with 
children, in games, in projects, in shared responsibilities with 
parents, adults, and older children that the child develops th. 
skills, motives, and qualities of character that enable him to live a 
life that is gratifying both to himself and those around him. But 
this can only happen in a society that lets and makes it happen, 
one in which the needs of families and children become a primary 
concern not merely of special organizations £nd interest groups 
but of all major social institutions — government, industry, busi- 
ness, mass media, communities, neighborhoods, and individual 
citizens. It is the priorities they sst that will determine our chil- 
dren’s present and America’s future. 



The Problem In today’s world, parents too often find themselves at the mercy of 

a society which imposes pressures and priorities that allow neither 
time nor place for meaningful activities involving children and 
adults, which downgrade the role of parent and the functions of 
parenthood, and which prevent the parent from doing the things 
he wants to do as a guide, friend, and companion to his children. 

Our National Priorities We like to think of America as a child-centered society, but our 

actions belie our words. A hard look at our institutions and way of 
life reveals that our national priorities lie elsewhere. The pursuit 
of affluence, the worship of material things, the hard sell and the 
soft, the willingness to accept technology as a substitute for 
human relationships, the imposition of responsibility without 
support, and the readiness to biame the victims of evil for the il 
itself have brought us to the point where a broken television set or 
a broken computer can provoke more indignation and more 
action than a broke i family ora broken child. 

Our national rhetoric not withstanding, the actual patterns of life 
in America today are such that children and families all too often 
come last. Our society expects its citizens first of all to meet the 
demands of their jobs and then to fulfill civic and social obliga- 
tions. Responsibilities to children are to be met, of course, but this 
is something one is expected to do in one’g spare time. But when, 
where, and how? 

The frustrations are greatest for the family of poverty where the 
capacity for human response is crippled by hunger, cold, filth, 
sickness, and despair. No parent who spends his days in search of 

24i menial work, and his nights in keeping rats away from the crib 
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This is not the road for America. Our society still has the capacity 
and the value commitment necessary to reverse the trend. What is 
needed is a change in our patterns of living which will once again 
bring people back into the lives of children and children back into 
the lives of people. 



Forum 16 proposes a series of measures to accomplish these ends. 
The measures can be undertaken by many different parts of our 
society, including Federal, state, and local government, the com- 
munity, schools, employers, the mass media, and the advertising 
industry. The recommendations serve five major objectives: 

To enhance the dignity and status of families and children in all 
phases of American life. Particular, but net exclusive, attention 
must be given economically or socially disadvantaged families. 

To increase opportunities for parents, other adults, and older 
childisn to engage in meaningful activities with the young at 
homd, in the neighborhood, in preschool settings, in schools, and in 
the community at large. 

To enhance the ability, responsibility, and power of parents — and 
of their children as they mature — to choose and influence the 
kinds of environments in which their children are growing up, 
including neighborhoods, preschools, health and welfare services, 
.schools, churches, mass media, and recj'eational facilities. 

To provide children with opportunities to accept challenging re- 
sponsibilities in work and service in school, neighborhood, and 
community. 

To grant children, especially teenagers, a greater measure of in- 
fluence and control ovov 'n ' rams that affect them 

in their schools, np'- ities. 

To enhance the of all those who 

carry responsit on of children in our 

society. 

'We call for a reordering of pnonties ci all levels of A'/nencan 
society so that children and families come first. At the national 
level, we recommend that the proportion of our Gross National 
Product devoted to public expenditure for children and youth be 
increr.sed by at least 50 percent during the next decade, and that 
the proportion of the Federal budget devoted to children be at 
least doubled during that period. We recommend that an annual 
income at the level necessary to meet • needs of children be 
guarante^ 1 i to every family in the n.-uon. Support for families 
should bo provided to the family as a unit, without prejudice 
against variant family structures and with recognition of dif- 
fering cultural values and traditions. This call for a reordering of 
priorities is addressed to all levels of our society: government, 
business, industry, mass media, communities, schools, churches, 
neighborhoods, and individual citizens. 

We must change our national way of life so that children are no 
longer isolated from the Test of society. 'We call upon all our 
institutions — public and private — to initiate and expand programs 
that will bnng adults back into the lives of children and 
children back into the lives of adults. This means the 
rcinvolveracnt of children of all ages with parents and other 
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adults in common activities and responsibilities. It means par- 
ent-child centers as opposed to child development centers. It means 
breaking down the ^vall between school and community. It means 
new flexibility for schools, business, and industries so that chil- 
dren and adults can spend time togetner and become acquainted 
with each other's worlds at work and at play. It means family- 
directed community planning, services, and recreation programs. 

It means the reinvolvement of children and adults in each other's 
lives. 

JVe recommend that the Federal government fund comprehensive 
child care programs, which will be family-centered, locally con- 
trolled. and 7i7iiversally available, with initial prioiity to those 
whose needs are greatest These programs should piovide for 
active participation of family members in the development and 
implementation of the program. These programs — including 
health, early childhood education, and social services — should have 
sufficient variety to ensure that families can select the options 
most appropriate to their needs, A major educational program 
should also be provided to inform the public about the elements 
essential for quality in child care services about the inadequacies 
of custodial care, about the importance of child care services as a 
supplement, not a substitute, for the family as the primary agent 
for the child's development as a human being. 

Acknowledging that the family is society* a primary unit for de- 
veloping hxLmun potential and transmitting cultural heritage, toe 
charge parents and children loith enhancing their own abilities 
and resporwihilities in their family lives. 

We recommend that a Department of the Family and Children 
with the status of a cabinet post and councils and commissions on 
state and local levels be established and adequately funded. We 
also recommend the permanent establishment and Federal funding 
of the Office of Child Development, These should be responsible 
for: 

Coordinating services to families and children 
Reconstructing old programs 

Developing new programs and performing other functions, such 
as convening a White House Conference on families and children 
at least every five years with ongoing activities in states and local 
commumtios with children participating at all levels; supporting 
policies ^yh^ch provide for part-time employment without dis- 
crimination for parents who wish to spend more time with their 
children ; and assuring the right of all children to have legally 
responsible. Permanent parents. 



The power of the family to function effectively depends in large 
measure on the support to family life provided by the local com- 
munity, The following recommendations are designed to ensure 
ana increase such support. 

We recommend that every community or local area establish a 
Council for Families and Children to have as its initial charge 
determining what the community is doing, or 7 Wt doing, for ris 
children and tlpir families. The council would examine the ade- 
quacy of existing programs such as maternal and child health 
services, day care facilities, and recreational opportunities. It 
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would also investigate what places and people are available to 
children when they are not in school; what opportunities they 
have for play, challenging activity, or useful work; and to whom 
they can turn for guidance or assistance. 

The council would also assess the existing and needed resources in 
the community that provide families with positive learning, living, 
and leisure opportunities that lend themselves to pleasant, stim- 
ulating, human experiences for the members of families to enjoy 
together. The council would raise the Questions: “How do fami- 
lies spend their leisure time?” “Can the community sponsor events 
and Projects that are within the means of every family in the 
community?” “Could these experiences add to the positive iden- 
tification of an individual as a valued family member and as an 
important community member?” 

To accomplish its t/isk, the council would need to include repre- 
sentatives of the major community institutions concerned with 
children and families, such us schools, churches, welfare services, 
businessmen, parents from different sepaents of the community, 
and, especially, teen-agers and older children who can speak fron, 
direct experience. The council would be expected to report its 
findings and recommendations to appropriate executive bodies and 
to the public at large through the r.iass media. After completing 
the initial assessment phase, the .louncil would assume continuing 
responsibility for developing and monitoring programs to imple- 
ment its recommendations. 

Family members should have a voice in aW programs and poheies 
affecting their welfare. Young people become responsible by being 
given, and held accountable for, responsibilities that really matter 
to them. In keeping with these principles, every community or- 
ganization that has jurisdiction over activities affecting children 
and youth should include some teen-agers, older children, and 
parents as voting members. This would include such organizations 
as School boards, welfare commissions, recreation commissions, 
and hospital boards. 

Families are strengthened through association each other in 
common activities and responsibilities. For this to occur ^ there 
must be a place where families can meet to work and play to~ 
gether. The Neighborhood Family Center is such a place. Located 
in a school, church, or other community building, it provides a 
focal point for leisure and learning and community problem 
solving to all family members. The center offers facilities for 
games and creative activities that could be engaged in by persons 
of all ages with space for those who prefer merely to “watch the 
fun.*' To eliminate fragmentation of services, the center can also 
serve as the local “one door” entry point for obtaining family 
services in areas such as health, child care, legal aid, and welfare. 
The center differs from the traditional community center in em- 
phasizing cross-age rather than age-segregated activities. In ad- 
dition to the Family Neighborhood Center, the community should 
provide other recreation facilities hnd programs in which 
crosB-age activities can take place (for example, family camps, 
fairs, games, picnics, etc.). 

The community, as a family to the families within it, has the 
responsibility to provide activities which enable different gener- 
ations to have contact and become a significant Part of each oth- 
er's lives. Through community sponsored projects, individuals of 
all ages can grow in their appreciation of each other as they learn 
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to give to one another through a sharing of their talents and skills. 
The growing interest in ecolo^rj* — cleaning up the environment 
— provides an excellent focus for such common endeavors, since it 
requires a variety of knowledge, skills, and services. 



The school plays a central role in the lives of children and their 
parents in American society. As a result, it is in a position to do 
much either to enhance or to weaken relationships between chil- 
dren and adults. With few exceptions, schools, as they are or- 
ganized and operated today, increase the separation of children 
from their parents and other adults in the community. The school 
does this by isolating children in age-grr*ded groups under the 
supervision of teachers w-to are enmeshed in regulations that 
prevent them from noting elfectively as intermediaries betw-een 
pupils and the community in which the school exists. The result is 
to intensify the alienation of young people, not only from the 
school, but from adult society at large. 

The following recommendations are based on the fundamental 
premise that children cannot learn about the aduh world, nor 
adults about children, unless they interact with each other. Our 
recommendationa are aimed at helping the school take fullest 
advantage of its considerable opportunities to build bridges be- 
tween children and adults. 

The school artd, more sve>zificall]j^ teachers should OLssume central 
responsibility for establishing and maintaining meaningful rela- 
tionships betweetf children and adtilts in all walks of life. This will 
involve: 

Extending the physical and p.sychoIogical boundaries of the school 
to include the community at large. 

Radically altering current conceptions of school curricula to in- 
corporate and acknowledge the educational value of continuing 
interactions between children and adults involved in a variety of 
occupational and social roles. 

Central to this recommendation is the principle that teachers be 
encouraged to serve as links between the children and persons and 
activities in the surrounding community. Teachers can do this in 
the following ways: 

By making airangements for children to spend time, during the 
school day, outside school under the supervision of other adults 
engaged in a variety of occupational and social roles. These con- 
tacts and experiences must provide an opportunity for children to 
engage in interaction with adults over time. A simple example 
would be the “adoption" of an entire class by a police precinct, 
local industrial firm, or other adult organization. Children would 
visit, regularly for prolonged periods of time, usually without their 
teacher, thereby widening their knowledge of adults beyond 
family and school. In the course of these associations, learning by 
both the children and their adult sponsors would take place. 

By making arrangements , jt adults in the community to partic- 
ipate actively in the school's instructional program. The purpose 
of such participation must be different from the occasional voca- 
tional counseling programs currently conducted by schools using 
outside personnel. The primary objective would be to acquaint 
pupils with adults in their roles as productive members of society. 
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To give a fuller picture of what human heings can become, par- 
ticipants should be selected not only to reflect a variety of occu- 
pations but also civic responsibilities and avocations, such as 
hobbies and artistic skills. In addition, persons possessing subject 
matter skills— writing, languages, mathematics, or science — 
should be encouraged to assist in supervising special projects, 
tutoring, and grading both in and out of school. 

Developing School American schools are a public institution. In keepmg with the 

Policies and Curricula objective of embling family members to have a strong voice in 
determining the programs affecting the h’ves of their children^ 
schools should develop mechanisms for actively involving both 
parents and children in f07'miilating policies and curricula re- 
■'poTWzve to the values, aspirations, and cultural backgrounds of 
the families to whom the school is ultimately responsible. 

School boards, state hoards of education, and other responsible 
bodies must revise existing regulations and curriculum require- 
incnts to permit schools and teachers in Sijhools to make these new 
kinds of educational experiences avaiiaWe to children. In addition, 
questions of legal responsibility, including liability for injury and 
the provision of insurance coverage for outside groups, must be 
resolved through appropriate Federal and state legislation. 

America has been referred to as a society characterized by the 
“inutility of children.” Our children are not entrusted with any 
real responsibilities in their family, neighborhood, or community. 
L'lltle that they do really matters. When they do participate, it is 
in some inconsequential undertaking. They are given duties rather 
than responsibilities; that is, the ends and means have been de- 
termined by someone else, and their job is to fulfill an assignment 
involving little judgment, decision making, or risk. The latter 
remain within the purview of supervising adults. Although this 
policy serves the interest of children by protecting them from 
burdens beyond their years, evidence suggests that it has been 
carried too far in our contemporary society and has contributed to 
the alienation and alleged incapacity of young people to deal 
constructively with personal and social problems. Children acquire 
the capacity to cope with difficult social situations when they have 
been given opportunities to take on consequential responsibilities 
and are held accountable for them. We recommend that the school 
provide children with such opportunities (as distinguisried from 
"duties'') in both the school and, especially, in the surrounding 
community. 

The children should have an active part in defining what the 
problems are in their school and their community and what their 
responsibility is or should become in contributing to their solution. 
Within the school, this implies greater involvement of children in 
formulating and enforcing codes of behavior and in planning and 
developing activities in the classroom. This should ensure that the 
burden of maintaining discipline does not fall solely, or even 
primarily, on the shoulders of the teacher, who is then freed to 
perform her primary function of expanding the children s horizon 
and range of competence. Outside the school, the pupils should 
take on projects, both as individuals and groups, dealing with 
concrete problems which they themselves have identified— for^ 
example,“cleaning up the environment” or other service projects. 
Particularly important are activities involving care and respon- 
sibility for younger children <as discussed in the succeeding rec- 
247 ommendation) . 
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FunCcional Education At the present time, Ar:erican schools give only minimal attention 

sphere of activity which almost all their graduates will 
share as adults — parenthood. Where parent education does occur, 
it is typically presented in vicarious forms, through reading and 
discussion, or, at best, role playing rather than actual role taking. 
Programs are needed which involve all family members ^ including 
children, in jirohlems such cw family management, decision mak- 
ing, and consumer education. Excellent preparation fcr parent- 
hood can be given to school-age children through direct experi- 
ence, under appropriate supervision, in caring for and working 
with those younger than themselves. From the elementary grades 
onward, children should be given the opportunity (but not the 
“duty'') to engage in these activities. For example, an entire class 
might be invited to “adopt" a kindergarten, day care group, or 
Head Start center as a means of becoming acquainted with the 
children, playing with them, teaching them games, helping escort 
them on outings or to and from their homes, and getting to know 
their parents. For older children, the activities would be extended 
to include helping with subject matter skills, supervising special 
projects, and providing guidance and leadership in recreational 
and civic activities. 

To imjilement these recommendations, we recommend that Head 
Start centers, day care facilities, and other jirograms for young 
children he located in or near schools, be integrated with the 
school curriculum, and serve as laboratories in 7ohich young people 
and adults alike can learn about children and experience the re- 
wards of seeing and contributing to their development. This 
objective will be defeated if the schools impose their current 
philosophy and mode of operation on preschool programs. It is 
therefore essential that the administration of preschool programs 
be substantially independent of the school and provide a decisive 
role for parents in the planning of policy and programs. 
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To an extent not generally recognized, the patterns of life of 
American families are influenced by employment policies and 
practice. Employers, both public and private, can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to placing families and children at the center 
rather than the periphery of our national life by such measures as: 

Recognizing their role in influencing the way American families 
live 

Changing the organization and demands of work in ways which 
will enable children and parents to live and learn together 

Actively providing opportunities, resources, and facilities that will 
increase the involvement of parents and all employees in the lives 
of children in the community 

Developing ways for children and youth to engage in meaningful 
acitvities in the wcrld of adults. 

At both central and local levels, indTistries, b^fsincsses, and gov- 
eumment (tffices should examine present policies and practices of 
the organization as they affect family life. Particular attention, 

»ith a view to possible modification, should be accorded the fol- 
lowing: out-of-town, week-end, and overnight obligations; fre- 
quency and timing of geographical moves; flexibility of work 
schedules; leave and rest privileges for maternal and childcare; 
job-related social obligations; day care facilities; and number and 
status of part-time positions. 
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Children and Adults in 
the World of Work 



The need “to bring people beck into the lives of children and 
children back into the lives of people” is especially relevant for 
business and industry. Although for many years business and 
industrial organizations have engaged in activities involving 
children (for example, plant tours, Junior Achievement programs, 
and public service by employees), most p/ograms of this kind do 
not lead to continuing relationships between children and adults. 
As an example of an innovation which can add an entirely new 
dimension to the involvement of adults with children, we recom- 
mend that business firms or subdivisions consider inviting c/wi- ^ 
dren in the community to sv&nd time at the place of work geUing 
to know the staff and employees as people. For example, employees 
could invite a school classroom, day care facility, Head Start 
program, or Boy Scout troop to spend time at their place of worK. 
to become their friends, and learn not only about the specific jobs 
they do, but also about them as people. In return, the employees 
would come to knov/ children on a new basis by taking an active 
interest in the day-to-day activities of “their” children and their 
parents. We are not suggesting that organizations employ chil- 
drev*i, or exploit them in any way, but rather that, as a matter of 
civic responsibility, employers should experiment with new ways 
of establishing close and continuing relationships with children 
and families in their communitiea. In all instances the program 
should be carried out with the consent, and, wherever possible, the 
active involvement of parents and other family members. 

A concrete example of how such an innovative program might ^ 
work is provided by a film produced by Forum 15 for presentation 
at the White House Conference. Entitled “A Place to eet, A 
Way to Understand,” the film documents an experiment carried on 
in cooperation with the Detroit Free Press in which aixth-graders 
from two public schools — one in a slum area, the other in a mid- 
dle-class neighborhood — spent most of the day for several days in 
the various shops and offices of the newspaper — pres? room, city 
room, composing room, and advertising department. 
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To facilitate knocHng down harriers to the reinvolvemenf of 
children with adults, we urge: 

Reexamination and revision of chud. labor latvs to eliminate un- 
necessary restrictions that presently preclude the development of 
programs that would enable children to become acquainted with 
the world of work and to parti cipat-? in informal apprenticeship 
experienc.'S. 

Provisio, of low coat insurance to cover liability of employers who 
wish to ' op prog~z.ins for acquainting children with the world 
of work. 

Reexam ation and re vision of licensing requirements for chil'- 
dren’ a ir- itutions and programs so us to remove barriers to, ana 
enhance participaMon of, parents and paraprofessionals in tha 
progran. 

Drafting and passage of a Fair Part-Time Employment Practices 
Act whic.. would prohibit discrimination in job opportunity, ^ 
income, or status for persons with family responsibilities desiring 
part-time employment. 

To a- ver increasing degree, business establish uents determine 
not (i.ily \vh.:*e and how employees work but also where and how 
their f am. lies live. Deciisions on pla:. or office cation influence in 
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substantial measure the kinds of housing, schools, and neighbor- 
hoods that become available to employees and their children. In- 
deed, more and more large organizations are involved in planning 
ai.d building the housing projects and even the entire comniunities 
in which their employees live. Such plans should give explicit 
consideration to factors ^vhich influence the course of family life, 
specifically those vi^hich provide or preclude opportunities for 
active participation of parents and other adults in the lives of the 
children and vice-versa. Tin’s i. dudes such factors as commuting, 
traffic safety, location of shops and businesses where children 
could have contact with adults at work, recreational and day care 
facilities readily accessible to parents as well as children, provi- 
sions for a Fa: oily Neighborhood Center and other family oriented 
facilities and services described in this report. 

American children and adults spend an average of t%venty-seven 
hours a week watching television. (1) In addition, they spend 
considerable amounts of time reading newspapers and magazines 
and listening to radio. There are disagreements as to the precise 
effects of television on the lives of those who watch it, but ther<? is 
no doubt as to its enormous influence. The mass media must 
therefore bear a heavy burden cT responsibility for the well-being 
of our society. The media recognize this in their code of ethics, but 
their current practices contribute significantly to the undermining 
of the American family. Watching television is an individual 
activity requiring no interaction with others. Therefore, as tele- 
vision viewing rises, communication within the family tends to 
decrease. A radical new concept of television is required, one that 
both in content and in style recognizes the importance of the 
family and encourages interaction among family members. 

Urgent attention should be paid to the creation of an entirely new 
'dnd of television programming^ one which no longer c£.sta the 
cwer in the role of passive and isolated bystander but instead 
jivolves family members in activities with each other games, 
conversation, and joint creative activity. There is nothing inherent 
in television technology which precludes this pcMibility. 

Leaders of the advertiaing induaii'V akouldfoin with representa- 
tives of the mass media to develop and give wide exposure to a 
nationwide advertising campaign designed to enhance the status 
of children and parents in American life, to provide concrete ex- 
amples of family-oriei.’:ed activities and programs, and to show 
how such activities can be fun for both children and thic.** parents. 

One of the most destructive manifestations of the low priority 
accorded children and families in American society is •^ihe way in 
which advertisements in the mass media exploit the child and his 
family for commercial purposes. For example, a child is shown 
urging his mother to buy a particular product. It is the direct 
responsibility of the mass media and their clients to identify and 
eliminate this practice wherever it occurs. 

Radio and television stations are obligated to perform public 
service as a condition for operation. We recommend that contri-’ 
bution to the quality of family life be stipulated as an explicit 
criterion for reviewing and retaining a license. 



At the request of Forum delegates, the following additional recom- 
mendations devel jped by Forum 16 workshops are included. 

We affirm that the social institution "the family" in all its varied 



Promote Interaction 



The Family in Society 



Parent-Child 

Relationship 



fcrtns is the major force in society in developing physically, 
emotionally^ socially, spiritually, and intellectually healthy chil- 
dren. Thcrcfove ou7’ natio7i should invest its utteyition, ev, orgies, 
and resources to provide new programs and to reconsti'uct old 
programs which avoid ,ragmentiug the family but which enhance 
the quality of life of the family as a whole. 

We recommend that major educational opportiinities be provided 
to promote interaction between pai’ents and childre?i and between 
children of different ages within the context of the life of the 
family and its community, specifically: 

Greater use of school facilities for all parents and other adults 

Use of community resources in the education and learning e::pe- 
rience of the child by the schools 

Integration of community resources for the purpose of bringing 
parents, children, and other members of the community together 

Fulfillment of parental responsibilities by taking an active part in 
the development of school policy and planning of school curricula 

New emphasis on teacher training in preparation for greater 
■ community control or participation 

Opportunities for meaningful service available to children, such as 
tutoring younger children; for involvement in the internal or- 
ganization of the school and for outlining problems in the school 
and in helping to effect change 

Families be urged to select a time each ^veek to hold a family 
council in which all family members will participate in a discus- 
sion of family concerns and problems. 

Since a family is not an isolated unit a 7 id is affected by forces, 
elements, and institutions of society, we recommend: 

.-'reater participation of children in policy making, beginning 
with the family and working on up through the community level. 

Flexible scheduling in industry and school to facilitate greater 
participation in family and cor^munity life. 

Cooperation by community organizations in the establishment of 
family relations programs in schools, businesses, and industries. 

Recogyiizing theuniqueness of the parent-child relationship, we 
affirm: 

That it is the right of all children to live with legally responsible 
and permanent parents. New legislation should be enacted to limit 
temporary custody of children to very brief periods of time, with 
frequent reevaluation ; provide needed services to children in their 
own homes, and to give"these services priority over any form of 
placement of children; require that placement be family-centered, 
community oriented, and free from restrictive and irrelevant 
adoption requirements. 

The rights of children to be responsibly involved in the family, 
school, church, and work areas and enlist the cooperation of of- 
ficials in government, education, religion, business, industry and 
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labor in reexamining their policies and restiictions on children's 
involvement 

Our concern for the separation of children from parents and other 
adults, and underscore the responsibility of all community leaders 
to Consider the parent-child relationship in their planning 

The needs for strengthening family relationships through moral 
and spiritual values and urge that religious-oriented organizations 
be increasingly responsive to family needs and interactions 

That the recognition of the dignity and ststrc of families is 
crucial to sound family function, and that both national and local 
efforts be initiated with this recognition as their goal. 

I take issue with the accompanying document on two major 
counts. 



First, the report, in my judgment, fails to convey the urgency and 
severity of the problem confronting the nation's families and their 
children. Second, the document underestimates and consequently 
fails to alert the reader to the critical role played by business and 
industry — both private and public — in determining the life style of 
the American family and the manner in which parents and chil- 
dren are treated in American society. I shall speak to each of these 
points in turn. 

The working draft of the original Forum 16 Task Force report 
began with the following statement: 

America's families, and their children, are in trouble, trouble so 
deep and pervasive as to threaten the future of our nation. The 
source of the trouble is nothing less than a national neglect of 
children and those primarily engaged in their care — America's 
parents. 

The Kditorial Committee objected to this statement on the grounds 
that it applied only to a minority of the nation's children a.id that, 
therefore, no note of urgency was justified. I strongly disagree. 

One does not dismiss an epidemic as no threat to the nation's 
health merely because, as of the moment, only a minority of the 
nation s children has been stricken by disease. To assess danger, 
and to avert it, one must be aware not only of where we are, but in 
what direction we are mo* ng. From this perspective, the picture 
is hardly reassuring. The evidence indicates that American so- 
ciety, whether viewed in comparison to other nations or to itself 
over time, fs according progressively less attention to its children. 
The trend is already apparent when the child is born, America, the 
richest and most powerful country in the world, stands thirteenth 
Tmong the nations in combating infant mortality, (2) Even East 
Jermany foes better. Moreover, our ranking has dropped steadily 
in recent decades.(3) The situation is similar with respect to 
maternal and child health, day care, children's allowances, and 
other basic services to children and families. 

But the figures for the nation as a whole, dismaying as they are, 
mask even greater inequities. For example, infant mortality for 
non-whites in the United States is almost twice that for whites, 
and in several states tiie ratios are considerably higher.(4) 
Ironically, of even greater cost to the society than the infants who 
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die are the many more who sustain injury but survive with some 
disability. Many of these suffer impaired intellectual function and 
behavioral disturbance including hyperactivity, distractibility, and 
low attention span, all factors contributing to school retardation 
and problem behavior. Again, the destructive impact is greatest on 
the poorest segments of the population, especially non-whites. It is 
all the more tragic that this massive damage, and its subsequent 
cost in reduced productivity, lower income, unemployability, 
welfare payments, and institutionalize are avoidable if ade- 
quate family and child services are provided, as they are in a 
number of countries less prosperous than ours. 



But it is not only children from disadvantaged families who show 
signs of progressive neglect. For example, a survey by this writer 
of changes in child-rearing practices in the United States over a 
26-year period reveals a decrease, especially in recent years, in all 
spheres of interaction between parent and child. A similar con- 
clusion is indicated by data from cross-cultural studies comparing 
American parents with those from Western and Eastern Europe. 
Moreover, as parents and other adults move out of the lives of 
children, the vacuum is filled by the age -segregated peer group. 
Recently, my colleagues and I completed a study showing that, at 
every age and grade level, children today show a greater de- 
pendence on their peers than they did a decade ago. Our evidence 
indicates that susceptibility to group influence is higher among 
children from homes in which one or both parents are frequently 
absent. In addition, “peer-oriented” youngstere describe their 
parents as less affectionate and less lirm in discipline. Attachment 
to age mates appears to be influenced more by a lack of attention 
and concern at home than by any positive attraction of the peer 
group itself. In fact, these children have a rather negative view of 
their friends and of themselves as well. They are pessimistic about 
the future, raw* lower on such traits as responsibility and lead- 
ership, and are more likely to engage in such antisocial behavior 
as lying, teasing other children, “playing hooky,” or “doing 
something illegal.” In short, we see here the root® of alie .ation 
and its milder consequences. The moie serious manifestations are 
reflected in the rising rates of youthful drug abuse, delinquency, 
and violence documented in charts and tables specially prepared 
for the White House Conference.<5) According to these data, the 
proportion of youngsters between ages 10 and 18 arrested for^ 
drug abuse doubled between 19o4 and 1968; since 1963, j^uvenije 
deliquency has been increasing at a faster rate than the juvenile 
population; over half the crimes involve vandalism, theft, or 
breaking and entry; and, if present trends continue, one out of 
every nine youngsters will appear in juvenile court before age 18. 
These figures index only detected and prosecuted offenses. How 
high must they run before we acknowledge that they reflect deep ^ 
and pervasive problems in the treatment of children and youth in 
our society? 



The Critical Effect of 
Business on Family Life 



In the original Task Force report, the first and longest series of 
recommendations was addressed to business, industry, and gov- 
ernment as employers. In the present document, this section has 
been drastically reduced and relegated to an inconspicuous posi- 
tion in the total report. Yet, it is American business and industry, 
more than any other institution in our society, that has the op- 
portunity of determining the fate of the American family and the 
American child. More ^-han any other institution, th^ have the 
power to reverse the present trend and to place families and 
children at the center rather than the periphery of our national 
life. They can do so by : 
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Minimizing Out-of-town. 
Weekend, and Evening 
Obligations 


Recognizing the full measure of their responsibility for the way in 
which families are forced to live 

Changing the organization and demands of work in such a way as 
to make it possible for children and parents to live and learn 
together 

Actively providing opportunities, resources, and facilities that will 
increase the involvement of parents and all employees in tho lives 
of children in the community 

Developing ways for children and youth to engage in meaningful 
activities in the world of adults. 

Specifically, the Planning Coir, "tee for Forum 16 originally 
jfecomnicnded the following meaoures in addition to those covered 
iii the majority report. 

parent who cannot be at home when his children are, no matter 
how excellent he may be in othe*' respects, cannot fulfill his role as 
a parent. And the organization that keeps him away is under- 
mining the welfare of his children. The introduction of a fami- 
ly-oriented personnel policy whica minimizes such obligations 
would not only counteract these effects but — if offered as a fringe 
benefit — would help attract and hold more able personnel, for the 
most capable and responsible staff are also likely to be those who 
care most about their families. 


Reducing 
Geographic Mcv 's 


The policy followed by oome large organizations of transferring 
personnel every faw years fmm one city or region to another is 
highly disruptive to family life. The impact is hardest on children, 
since healthy p.sychological development requires some degree of 
stability and continuity in the social environment from childhood 
through adolescence. A pattern of life which repeatedly tears the 
child away from familiar friends, schools, and neighborhoods 
increases the likelihood of the child’s alienation both inside and 
outside the family. Accordingly, moves should be kept to a mini- 
mum. 


Increasing Number 
and Stat-'s of 
Part-time Positions 


We recommend that business and industrial organizations and 
government agencies increase the number and status of part-time 
positions so that employees who v/ish to give a larger part of theiv 
time and energy to parenthood or other activities with childreii 
can do so without sacrificing their career opportunities and rate of 
income. 


Leave and Rest 
Privilege Vi for Mat.'?rnal 
and Child Care 


Business and industrial organizations share with other institu- 
tions in society re.sponsibility for the birth of a healthy child. In 
view of the cost to society of welfare and institutionalization of 
children born with prenatal damage, these organizations have the 
obligation to develop policies of leave and rest for mothers during 
pregnancy and early months of infant care without jeopardy to 
their employment or income status. 


Day Care Facilities 


To increase opportunities for parents and other employees to 
spend time with their children, day care facilities should be es- 
tablished within or near the place of work, but with completely 
independent administrative arrarv'^ments which allow parents a 
determining voice in the planninj; .uul execution of the program. 
Parents and other employees should he encouraged to visit the day 
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cafe facility during the lunch hour or coffee breaks and to par- 
ticipate in activities with the children. 
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Although these recommendations are primarily designed to benefit 
children and families, experienced managers and labor leaders will 
also recognize them as good business. For example, contrary to 
commonly held views, studies of part-time workers in several 
occupations and industries reveal a gain rather than a loss of 
quality and quantity of production. Similarly, implementation of 
these recommendations can be expected to counteract two of the 
most serious and growing problems in the nation's economy — high 
rates of turnover and absenteeism. 



References 1. Nielson TV Index, Winter 1970. 

2. See Proflea of Children, Table 14. 

3. Except as otherwise noted, the comparative data cited in this 
commentary are documented, in Bronfenbrenner, U., Two Worlds 
of Childhood (New York: Russell Sage Foundation 1970). See 
especially pp. 95-124. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum l6 

FAmily Planning and Family Economics 



Family Economics The primary consideration in family living ia the quality of life 

for each family member. To develop practices conducive to sus- 
taining the dignity and self-worth basic to human well-being, 
families must have the opportunity to assess and plan for family 
life in the home and community, including health, education, and 
employment. But no family can either plan or function adequately 
when financial resources are so limited that no options exist for 
choice or private decisions. Economic security is fundamental to 
supportive family life. 

No family should be forced to subsist on funds determined less 
than adequate by current budget standards (such as those avail- 
able from the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, or other governmental agency). Where 
the efforts of the individu^ family cannot adequately provide this 
standard, it becomes the responsibMity of the larger society 
through the Federal government. The costs of failing to meet tiiis 
responsibility are intolerable: the multiple handicaps that affii. t 
children born and raised in poverty last a lifetime — lifetimes of 
poor health, poor housing, poor education, and poor self-esteem. 

The following assumptions underlie our discussion of family 
economics : 

Without reasonable economic security, planning for improved 
family living in other areas is not possible. 

Maximum employment opportunities arO essential to human 
dignity. 

A Federally financed and administered system of income Support, 
260 geared to the cost of living, must be legislated. 



An acceptable minimum wage must be established throughout the 
nation for all jobs. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 17 
Developmental Child Care Services 



Introduction 



The members and delegates of this Forum ( 
state, local, and parent organizations, busine? 
dustry throughout the nation) are shocked £ 
attention to th- critical developmental needs 
the recognition of day cp.re as a developmentaj sei 
mendous potential for positively influencing and 5 
3 of children and families, and we urge the ei 
' ? as only a custodial, “baby-sitting” service. 



lor- n rivate, 

’ privat . n- 
iack of ational 
lildren. v’e urge 
ice -w It,', tre- 
.reng* -.ening the 
' lies of day 



Tie fundamental issue is how we can arrange for the opurrml 
nurturance of today’s children at a time of profound change in the 
Air.erican family and its living conditions. Tlie response^ to the 
changing needs of children, families, and communities have been a 
variety of part-time child care arrangements outside the family. 
Too many of these ideas and experiments are isolated from each 
other and from existing community resources. Too often, thought 
about such programs is fragmented into restricted concepts — 
nursery schools, babysitting, preschool enrichment centers, or 
child care service for parents in job training. These programs are 
not a full solution, but are individual responses to parts of a 
general and growing national need for supplementary child care 
services. 

Although this paper considers the broad range of needs, it focuses 
on developmental child care which we define as any care, super- 
vision, and developmental opportunity for children which sup- 
plements parental care and guidance. The responsibility for such 
supplementary care is delegated by parents (or guardians) and 
generally provided in their absence; however, the home and family 
remain the central focus of the child's life. Parents must retain 
the primary responsibility for rearing their children; but society, 
in turn, must recognize its role in the ultimate responsibility for 
the child’s well-being and development. 

Developmental child care should meet not only normal supervi- 
sory, physical, health, and safety needs, but should also provide 
for the intellectual, social, emotional, and physical growth and 
development of the child with opportunities for parental in- 
volvement and participation. Day care can be provided in public 
and private day care centers. Head Start programs, nursery 
schools, day nurseries, kindergartens, and family day care homes, 
as well as before and after school, and during vacations. 

Child care is a service for all children — infants, toddlers, pre- 
schoolers, and school-age children. Regardless of the hours, the 
auspices, the funding source, the name of the £ .‘rvice, or the child’s 
age, the program should be judged by its success in helping each 
child develop tools for learning and growing, both in relation to 
his own life style and abilities and in the context of the larger 
culture surrounding him. 



The Need : Some Data 
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Many forces are converging to accelerate the need for day care ; 
female employment; family mobility; urbanization; community 
mobilization to fight poverty; the rise in single-parent families 
through divorce, separation, or other causes; pressures to reduce 
the public welfare burden; and realization of the needs and op- 
portunities for early education in the broadest sense. 

The most direct force is the growing number of employed women. 
Since the beginning of World War II, mothers have increased 
almost eightfold. (1) Today half of the nation’s mothers with 
school-age children are working at least part-time (a third with 
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children under six years), (2) and by the 1980 White House 
Conference on Children, working mothers of preschool children 
alone are expected to increase by over one and one-half million. (3) 
Although the primary motive for women to work is economic 
— to provide or help provide food, housing, medical care, and ed- 
ucation for their families (4) — increasing numbers of women 
work for the personal satisfaction of using their education, skills, 
and creativity. Many more women, often those with critically 
needed skills, such as nurses, would work if they could be sure of 
adequate care for their children. (6) More women are demanding 
more choices in their lives: choices in parenthood, in jobs, and in 
family roles. The result — more than twelve million children under 
fourteen had mothers working at least part-time in 1965; four 
and one-half million of these children were under six. 

What happened to those children while their mothers worked? 
Thirteen percent required no supplementary care since their 
mothers worked only while they were in school. For the remaining 
eighty-seven percent, a variety of arrangements were used. For- 
ty-six percent were cared for at home by the father, another adult 
relative, a sibling (often a child himself), or someone paid to come 
into the home. Fifteen percent were cared for by their mothers on 
the job, and sixteen percent were cared for away from home, half 
by a relative and half in small “family day care homes.” Only two 
percent of the children received group care in a day care center or 
nursery school, and eight percent received no care at all (including 
18,000 preschoolers). (6) These percentages .vary, of course, for 
the different age groups. The complete picture of supplementary 
care must also include the hundreds of thousands of children at- 
tending nursery school whose m others do not work. (7) 

If all these care arrangement! were .adequate, wc would have to 
worry only about the almost o >e million “latch-key” children who 
received no care. But m^y of t). ?se care arrangements do not 
even assure immediate^jhysical safety, as child accident rates 
show. We know very little of the qt Mity of care given by non- 
maternal sources in the heme, but o* the lutside arrangements, 
far too many are unlicensed, unsuper\J:^cJ, and chosen because 
they are the only available care alternative. Even the many ded- 
icated women who put effort and love into their “family care” or 
nursery school often lack the training and the educational, med- 
ical, physical, and financial resources to meet the needs of a 
growing child. A recent nationwide survey of child care has 
turned up far too many horrifying examples of children neglected 
and endangered in both licensed and unlicensed centers. (8) In a 
study of New York City, 80 percent of the known and inspected 
day care homes were rated as inadequate. (9) Since the major 
fallings were related to inadequate resources and physical fa- , 
cilities and since the homes were in the child's neighborhood, it is 
reasonable to assume that other neighborhood home care sites, 
including the child's own home, would rate no better using the 
same criteria. 

The dramatic rise in the need for child care services caused by 
changing employment patterns has partly overshadowed the great 
needs evident since well before the first White House Conference 
on Children in 1910. Special programs are required to serve the 
needs of children suffering emotional disturbance, menial retar- 
dation, cerebral palsy, and other handicaps; to assist families with 
such children by relieving the parents of some of the burdens of 
full-time care ; and to help strengthen families in difficult situa- 
tions by offering child care and attention perhaps otherwise 
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Answers Old and New 
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„nht«inable Those needs still exist, and in large numbers. Over 

xt;?;et’:;t of 

i:?rty"e fivrmiiuon children, and P«;",%traVrlT 
probfems. can be treated by trained 

thZ (12^8 Carly, many of the thousands of families with 

their children. Partly in response to these facts, the recent J 
commission »n Children 

a mTjdrprJventive service, with programs. 

(14) 

For all these tweeds, about 640,000 spaces for children pres^tly 
IxTst n UceLed day care homes and -nters But h a 
compares to a need estimated at several 
the number of places has risen rapidly m the past five years 
!jror2B0,000 to 640,000-the total picture has 

-while the 400,000 places were by SOofoOO. 

under age six whose mothers were working increasea oy o 

(16) 

The social institutions traditionally responsible for child care have 

^“klmplCenT- outside care for their o^dren; that only 
j* • 1. fomiMipR whprp parents are unfit to give even 

disintegrated Xhe need for supplementary 

“a n oftet ewdfas the result of other pathology in he 
family?its use justified only in forestalling greater disaster for the 

child. (17) 

The child welfare concept of day care— as a service to poor and 
problem families-has contributed to the ■^osistance to enW^^^^ 
services to cover broader segments of the population. Inadequate y 
funded and primarily concerned with the care and protection of 
Sren. aVencies hLe usually responded by creating 
centers for care, and/or promoting additional regulation and li- 
censing of less formal child care arrangements. 

■D„*v .nnrnaches have failed to meet the current demand for day 
fari^ar^Lgements. Although thousands of families are unable to 
find care for their children, some group'care centers show serious 
under-enrollment. One study found that nearly three-quarters o 
the centers in one city had spaces available; the same stu^ 
found only 250 officially approved and licensed day o"« h^es 
serving the community, compared to several thousand ”omen 
providing care in informal and unregulated arrangements. (18) 

The reasons that the traditional responses have touched only a 
minor part of the present supplementary child care needs 
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A New Force: 
Child Development 



complex, but include lack of community understanding of, and 
commitment to child care, inadequate .ommunity coordination 
and information on available programs, the high cost of center 
care, and parental preference for convenient and personal ar- 
rangements. This points to a need for sponsoring agencies to be 
flexible and responsive to family needs. Families must be en- 
couraged to understand and seek quality care. The needs and uses 
of child care services have changed more rapidly than our un- 
derstanding of the situation and our ability to respond to it. 

The point is that developmental child care is no longer needed 
primarily to buttress disintegrating families. Economics, divorce, 
education, cultural values, and other factors have led to a variety 
of family situations. The working mother is no longer a “misfit," 
and the family is not the simple mother-father-child picture 
usually assumed. By the end of this decade, it is possible that most 
American children will have working mothers, and there is no 
reason to think these mothers will be less concerned than other 
mothers about the care their children receive, or that their em- 
ployment will, of itself, lead to destructive deviations from normal 
parent-child relationships. (19) 

Because the primary need for child care is to help functioning 
families lead more satisfying lives, and not to replace families, 
services which are not responsive to the variety of family needs 
will not be adequate. We must understand the process by which 
families choose a particular child care arrangement. In general, 
they are k>oking for supplementary care that is flexible in hours, 
reasonable in cost, convenient in location, and, often last, 
dependable in quality. (20) The challenge we face is to develop 
a system of services with at least three effect" : making parents 
more aware of quality in child care programs ; assisting parents in 
maintaining their parental responsibilities; and delivering good 
care to all children, regardless of the specific arrangement. 

Although as a nation we h' ,.un adequate system of developmental 
child care services, many :c ial efforts have been fruitful during 
the past decades. Thousands of children and families have benefited 
from the programs developed and sponsored by church groups, 
parent cooperatives, community organizations, and small pro- 
prietary operations. As more services are developed, the progress 
and wisdom gained from successful efforts must not be lost. 



Next to the growing number of employed women, the second force 
in the increasing demand for making available supplementary 
child care to all citizens grows out of recent discoveries on the 
importance of early experience on human growth and develop- 
ment. Psychologiste, pediatricians, psychiatrists, educators, nu-‘ 
tritionists, anthropologists, and other investigators continue to 
document the critical significance of the first years of life. The 
central finding is that during the years when a child’s body, in- 
tellect, and psyche are developing most rapidly, his conditions of 
life will profoundly influence his later health, motivations, intel- 
ligence, self-image, and relations to other people. (21) 

Every moment of a child’s life is learning — what he can and 
cannot do, what adults expect and think of him, what people need 
and like and hate, what his role in society will be. His best chances 
for a satisfying and constructive adulthood grow from a satisfy- 
ing and constructive childhood and infancy. 
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Sound development cannot be promoted too early, foi the early 
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experiences will be either supportive or destructive. The Presi- 
dent’s commission on Mental Retardation estimated that three- 
quarters of mental retardation in America could not be related 
directly to genetics (such as mongolism or Down’s syndrome), 
physical damage, or other organic factors and was typically as- 
sociated with geographic areas, where health care, nutrition, and 
developmental opportunities are usually minimal. (22) 

One reason why many social institutions formerly resisted extra- 
familial child care was their deep belief in the importance 
of family life and fear of the possibly destructive 
results of separating a child from his mother. The institutional 
syndrome of maternal deprivation found in many orphanages was 
attributed to any separation from the biological mother, rather 
than to prolonged separation combined with other institutional 
conditions such as perceptual monotony ; little interaction with 
adults; and lack of a basis for self, family, and hif>toricaI identity. 
Traditional guidelines viewed day care as a last resort becoTise the 
institutional findings were over-generalized to Include the pf.rt- 
time — and very different — separation involved in day care, where 
the child returns daily to the family. (23) 

While it remains supremely important to ensure against depri- 
vation of adult care, it now appears that with adequate planning 
even full day care can sustain the emotional adjustment of infants 
and leave intact their attachment to the mother. (24) In addition, 
it is becoming clear that day care holds an important potential for 
providing all children with “the essentials of experience” which 
support optimal development. Although until recently few at- 
tempts were made to evaluate objectively the efforts of full day 
care, abundant research documents the possibility of desirable 
effects associated with some variety of experience outside the 
home which involves careful planning of the environment for the 
young child. (26) New research is accumulating to demonstrate 
that day care projects can provide programs highly beneficial to 
the social and intellectual functioning of children. (26) When 
programs are successfully integrated with, and followed up by, the 
public school system, the possibility of maintaining these advan- 
tages remains high. 

It is also important to realize that the place where care is given is 
not the most significant dimension for a child. The issue is the 
kind of care given : how he is handled, what abilities are nurtured, 
what values are learned, and what attitudes toward people are 
acquired. The child can learn to trust or hate in a neighbor’s 
apartment, in a commune, in an expensive nursery school, or in 
his own house. Parents have realized this, and their fear of ex- 
posing their children to destructive influences, along with a 
wide-spread misunderstanding of children’s needs and their re- 
lationship to our particular nuclear family arrangement, have tied 
“women more tightly to their children than has been thought 
necessary since the invention of bottle feeding and baby car- 
riages.” (27) 

Our traditional model of the biological mother as the sole and 
constant caretaker is, in fact, unusual. In most cultures and in 
most centuries, care has been divided among the mother, father, 
sisters, brothers, aunts, grandparents, cousins, and neighbors. 
Universal education for older children, the geographic mobility of 
families, and the social isolation of many people in the cities have 
drastically limited these resources for the American mother. As a 
result, we are now faced with the need for new options for child 
277 care. The “day care” option involves placing the child for a sub- 
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hithpr for those whose husbands earn less than $d,UUU a year , uut 

moXorLng have working husbands earning more than 

SB onn a year. The most rapid rise in seeking work and child 
^ n Piirr’niT in the irroup of mothers with the most education. (29) 
and private institutions is to or- 

ganize and pay for good services for all families. 



The Challenge 



There are two clear issues in developmental child care for 
American children ; the comprehensiveness and quality of care 
wWch all children deserve: and the responsiveness and flexibility 
of social institutions to the changing needs and desires Amer- 
ican parents. The best care, with stimulating and nurturing per- 
sonnel will be wasted if offered in programs which will not lx _ 
b’v families as they adjust their own social, economic, and 
personal needs. Simply keeping the child during parents working 
hours without applying our utmost expertise and common sense 
Lr his souL devlpment is as cruel and absurd as feeding him 
only minimal nutrition required to sustain life and 
• nnti healthv body. We need not just day care centers so 

Others can work, nor just preschools. Rather, wa “u^t 
as a nation to the changes that we as individuals are living, 
changes in our views of family roles and m the needs of our 
families with children. Our lives are changing more rapidly than 
our institutions. We must develop a neWk of vo'^ry aup^ 
nlementary child care, flexible enough to be part of family *'fa> 
oWo to nromote the full development of our children, and 
available^ a^ with children. We must commit our heads, 
nnr hearts, and our pocketbooks to this task. 



Planning Supplementary 
Child Care Services 

Settings and 
Facilities 



Forum 17 believes that 

considered in planning 



the following points should be carefully 
developmental child care services.(30) 



Although the location of child care is not a crucial factor, different 
lettings can influence how well a particular service fits the needs 
If I femfly For example, a center for children of two to six years 
idjacent to a factory may be useful in some circumstances. But 
problems will arise if the mother of a three-year-old ^ 

bifant or a school-age child who will need some "‘her care >* 
the mother changes jobs and the child is no longer "''gible foe ‘bat 
center; or if difficult public transportation must be used. For a 
mother who works short hours, the family day care hoine run by a 
neighbor or a home-visiting service operating out of a child ^®" 
center may be most useful. Families which must move frequently 
_migrant and seasonal workers, military personnel. ®®d ®o^ 
on— fees additional problems. Special settings may also be needed 
•’or evening care for children whose parents work unusual hours, 
‘or for short-term, crisis care in the case of death, illness, or arrest 
of a parent. 
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is important that facilities “feel comfortable” to the children 
ley serve. Ramps and other aspects of design may appreciably 
nprove the handicapped child’s view of his 

nging in the center. For normal children, too. one goal of design 
lould be to foster their development; there is much room for 
movationhere. Facilities also have a role in the community; 
tore-front, split-level modern, or whatever, a child care center 
honld fit its community’s view of what is appropriate and im- 



portant* 
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Personnel 



Programs 



The lack of funds for renovating and constructing facilities has 
inhibited the growth of more and innovative services. If a pro- 
gram must be revised to accommodate limitations of the available 
settings, crucial program elements for the child or the family may 
be slighted or eliminated. Every effort, therefore, must be made to 
provide facilities and settings for the services which encourage 
program flexibility and quality and are most appropriate to a 
given set of needs. 

There are not enough trained day care personnel to staff current 
programs, and expanding the services will increase this shortage. 
If half the four- and five-year-old children of working mothers 
were served by programs following the Federal Interagency 
Standards ratio of one adult to five children, over 35,000 trained 
personnel would be needed to staff those programs alone. 

Recent attempts to define the skills needed by these workers have 
stressed general human abilities and sympathies, and specific 
training in child development, family relations, and community 
involvement. The need for persons with a variety of expertise 
suggests that active cooperation between educational institutions, 
local businesses, and individuals in the community can be very 
profitable. Academic training is by no means necessary for all 
persons who work with young children, but experience and 
training are essential for directors and head teachers if children 
are to receive quality care. In-service training of local persons has 
proven a valuable procedure for many day care programs, serving 
the joint purpose of producing excellent staff who know the life 
situation of the children and of using* resources efficiently. Local 
colleges often help with planning and running the training pro- 
grams and provide academic credit for those interested and able to 
develop careers in the field. Such career ladders are an important 
part of training programs. New roles are also needed for workers, 
both in terms of the duties they perform and the persons who fill 
them. Some programs are now being developed for personnel to 
administer basic health services and other program elements. 
Teenagers and older citizens, both male and female, can also work 
in programs to the benefit of both them.selves and the children. 

In the end, the content of a child care program is most important 
to the development of the child. Children need to learn social and 
intellectual attitudes and skills that will enable them to cope 
successfully with society and meet their own individual needs. A 
good program, then, must attend to all areas of growth : social, 
physical, emotional, intellectual, and spiritual. How these elements 
are combined in the program will depend heavily on such factors 
as the type of service and the other developmental resources of the 
community. Several points stand out, however, as especially im- 
portant. 

A good program must focus on the development of warm, trusting, 
and mutually respectful social relationships with adults and other 
children. Such relationships form the basis not only for the social 
and personal development of the child, but also for his future 
ability to learn from others. 

The program must help develop self-identity so that each child 
views himself and his background as worthy of respect and 
dignity. A child's image of himself as a member of a racial, cul- 
tural, linguistic, religious, or economic group is basic to a strong 
self-concept. Cultural relevance, therefore, is not a separate po- 
litical insue but an integral part of human development. Supple- 
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mentary child care must not alienate a child from his family and 

his peers. Those in charge of programs must be knowledgeable of / 

and sensitive to tVie values and patterns of life in the children’s f 

homes. To help correct p^st inadequacies and injustices and move j 

toward a truly human heritage for future generations, children 

must also learn about our diverse cultures and their contributions \ 

to modern America. j 

Provisions must bo made to ensure nutrition and health care that 
focus on promotion of optimal health and prevention of disease, as 
well as the identification, evaluation, and treatment of existing 
health problems. Integration of health services with other child 
care services is essential. 

Attention raust be given to the full development of each child, 
taking into account his or her individual ability, personality, im- 
agination, and independence, and resisting the degradation caused 
by racist, sexist, economic, cultural, and other stereotypes. 

A good program should utilize the knowledge and resources of 
those trained in, and familiar with, child development to foster the 
maximum potential of each child as well as to utilize their 
knowledge for selection and use of equipment, space, and methods 

to achieve the desired goals in a comprehensive child care pro- ; 

gram. 

j 

The inclusion of parents in the affairs of the program is a vital i 

element in the value of the program. (31) It is important that | 

families maintain the feeling of responsibility for, and involve- j 



ment with, their children. Parental participation can be at several j 

levels, depending on the particular family’s skills and available 1 — 

time. The aim is mutually beneficial communication between the | 

program and the parents. Parental control of fundamental aspects I 

of the program is also important; this is one reason informal and \ 

private arrangements are preferred by many parents, ] 

... 1 

In institutionalized group care facilities, especially when sup- | 

ported by public funds, legal issues may become complicated, but ] 

they nevertheless remain secondary to the principle that child care | 

centers, like governments, are instituted to serve the people. 'The ’ 

power of control, therefore, should ultimately rest with those af- | 

fected by the programs. Children, whose lives are the most af- i 

fected, cannot vote for either policy-making bodies or public of- 

ficials, but they must not be forgotten. One concern of day care as ] 

an institution should be to act as a voice for children. ^ 

.i 

Licensing The licensing of out-of-home care for children can serve the dual ■] 

purposes of protecting children and their families from inadequate 

care and of helping agencies and individuals improve their pro- | 

grams through providing, promoting, or coordinating training for J 

stall in administration, program planning, and daily interaction 
and understanding of children. Unfortunately, many licensing 



authorities do not live up to these possibilities because regulations 
are inappropriate or because their owmtraining and funding are 
inadequate. In some cases, the complexity of local, state, and other 
requirements impedes the establishment and expansion of pro- 
gr;mis, both good and bad. Too often, regulations foc:‘.s on physical 
facilities and on superficial differences in services, such as 
"nursery schools” versus ‘‘day care centers,” and ignore crucial 
areas such as the inclusion of specific program elements. The 
creation of licensing agencir^ wii.> the resources and power to 
281 take strong action against h.rrmful pruKcams and equally strong 
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Organization for the 
Delivery of Services 



action for better care is one of the most important challenges in 
working for a flexible network of quality child care services. 

The need for coordination in the delivery of services arises in 
every discussion of day care neecl.s. We see the goals as coordi- 
nation and consolidation at upper levels, with coordination, di- 
versity, and flexibility at local levels. 

Although the Federal government is making efforts at coordi- 
nated planning through such actions as the Community Coordi- 
nated Child Care Program (4-C), designed by the Federal Panel 
on Early Childhood, it is currently operating over 60 different 
funding programs for child care or child development. Among 
these, there are at least seven separate programs with funds for 
operating expenses, nine personnel training programs, seven re- 
search programs, four food programs, and three loan programs, 
Only a few of these, however, are aimed directly at child devel- 
opment ; most were set up i other purposes and day care or child 
development is only ancillary. Funding, moreover, is grossly in- 
adequate, and state and local support is, with rare exceptions, 
minimal or non-existent. 

As a result of such overlap, child care centers funded by different 
sources could compete for the same children. In other cases, pro- 
posed and needed centers cannot get funded. Lack of coordination 
may mean frequent placement changes for children. And, ironi- 
cally, the complexity of sources can result in sorely needed funds 
remaining unknown and unused. 

One solution to this set of problems would be to establish a Fed- 
eral mechanism for consolidation, and local structures for coor- 
dination and diversity. 

At the Federal level, consolidation of administrative responsibility 
for children’s programs is urgently needed. The present admin- 
istration has taken a significant step in establishing the Office of 
Child Development (OCD) and assigning to it responsibility for 
day care services. However, the responsibilities have not yet been 
designated for all programs concerned with early childhood de- 
velopment. Thus» Head Start and other programs could remain 
within OCD, while day care services delivered as part of the 
Family Assistance Plan could operate quite separately. This ar- 
rangement would violate both the ethical and scientific arguments 
against segregating children on the basis of financial need. Fur- 
thermore, health, educational, psychological, and social services 
are all part of the many-faceted approach which early childhood 
programs should include. Developmental day care services should 
be consolidated in one arm of the Federal Government, charged 
with general responsibility for all aspects of child development. 
Child development programs should focus on the child, not on his 
parents’ status or on a bureaucratic division. 

At the state and local level, maximum flexibility is needed and is 
compatible with a democratic form of government. To provide for 
diversity of programming and sponsorships which can best meet 
the needs of each community, parent, and child, a mechanisn^ 
should be established to coordinate the several branches of gov- 
ernment involved in the provision of day care services; non-public 
agencies, involved either directly or indirectly; and a substantial 
number of parents. Sucli a coordinative arrangement would serve 
to share knowledge of funding sources, to process information on 
the establishment and operation of programs, and to centralize 
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Kecommendations 
Action for 
Developmental 
Child Care Services 



such resources as training and purchasing. A community- wide 
planning process would determine the priorities of need and 
funding which would ensure both the continuity of services and 
the generation of new programs. 

The need for supplementary child care services is so great that 
only by cooperation of all parties can it be met. Estimates of the 
cost for the immediate unmet needs are on the order of two to 
four billion dollars a year. Only the Federal Government can 
m'^bilize such funds on a coordinated basis; but other sources, 
public and private, will also be vitally nesded for the foreseeable 
future. Industry, business, and the university can be especially 
helpful by contributing expertise in organization, accounting, 
training, and other areas to local and state planning groups. 

They may also play a special role by supplying starting funds and 
some operating expenses to community child care services in 
return for a guaranteed number of places for the children 
of their employees. 

IVe reco'rnmend that a diverse national network of comprehensive 
developmental child care services be established io accommodate 
approximately 5,6 million children by 1980 through consolidated 
Federal efforts via legislation and fwiding, as well as through 
coordinated planning and operation involving state, local, and 
private efforts. 

The network’s ultimate goal is to make high quality care available 
■ to all families who seek it and all children who need it. By 1980 it 
should be prepared to accommodate approximately 6,6 million of 
the estimated 67 million children potentially requiring develop- 
mental day care services, at a yearly cost of approximately $10 
billion. Immediate efforts should be made to accommodate at least 
500,000 children in each age group (infants, preschool, and 
school-age). These efforts will require $2 to $2,6 billion of Federal 
money per year, assuming that this amount can be matched from 
non-federal sources, local, state, and private. 

Such a network must be comprehensive in set ices, including at 
least educational, psychological, health, nutritional, and social 
services ; and the services must support family life by ensuring 
parent participation and involvement as well as including a 
cooperative parent education program. 

The network must offer a variety of services including, where 
appropriate, group day care, family care, and home care, as well 
as evening and emergency care. Services must cover all age groups 
from infants through elementary school age. 

Local coordination of child care services through a Neighborhood 
Family and Child Center should be strongly considered whenever 
appropriate. The Center would: 

Offer all the comprehensive and supplementary services outlihed 
above. 

Serve as an outlet for other programs and services and as a 
meeting place for parent and youth groups so that it may help 
create a community without alienation and separation. 
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Enabling comprehensive Federal legislation must not only provide 
funds adequate for operating programs (up to 100 percent where 
necessary) at the levels projected above, but legislation must also : 
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Ensure Quality of 
riiild Care Services 



Establish child care services independently of public welfare, 
ensuring integration of services to all ethnic and socioeconomic 
groups 

Include funds for planning, support services, training and tech- 
nical assistance; facility construction and renovation; coordina- 
tion of programs at Federal, state, and local levels; research and 
development; and evaluation and monitoring 

Ensure program continuity through long-term grants and con- 
tracts. 

The need for private capital in efforts to develop the system is 
recognized. This Forum approves this involvement only if quality 
is maintained in all areas affecting the child and/or his family.The 
use of private funds should be encouraged by: legislation to pro- 
vide low-cost loans for facility construction and renovation ; tax 
incentives to the private sector to develop quality child care 
services ; and alteration of tax schedules to provide tax relief to 
families who have children in developmental care. 

While working toward the above goal, first priority for spaces 
should go to children and families in greatest need, whether the 
need be economic, physical, emotional, or social. One hundred 
percent funding should be made available for those who cannot 
afford quality child care; a sliding scale should also be available to 
those above the poverty level who are unable to bear full cost of 
the same developmental opportunities as those given children who 
must be fully subsidized by public funding. 

Coordination of services should be ensured through consolidation 
of all Federal activities relating to child development in the Office 
of Child Development, and by coordination and planning by state 
and local bodies. When a state's efforts are unable to meet the 
needs of its children, direct Federal funding to local projects 
should be required. 

To hasten the achievement of this network, all construction of 
housing, business, industry, and service facilities (such as hos- 
pitals) which receive Federal funds should be required to provide 
developmental child care services, either by including such serv- 
ices in the construction or ensuring permanent funds for partic- 
ipation in existing or planned facilities. 

All child care centers and services should abide by local, state, and 
Federal laws that apply to non-discrimination in programming, 
housing, and construction of new buildings. Day care centers 
should make every effort to support businesses that have non- 
discriminatory practices. 

We recommend that the quality of child care services in America 
be ensured through innovative and comprehensive training of 
child care personnel in adequate numbers; parent and community 
cO)?trol of services; and supportive monitoring of services and 
progi'ains ivith enforcement of appropriate standards. 

To ensure adequate personnel: 

The Federal government should fund and coordinate a combined 
effort by all levels of government, educational institutions, the 
private sector, and existing child care organizations to train at 
least 50,000 additional child care workers annually over the uext 
decade. 
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Education should be provided for training staff, professionals, 
preprofessionals, and volunteer staff who work directly with 
children ; administrative and ancillary staff of child care pro- 
grams; and parents. 

Special training for parenthood should be instituted in all public 
school systems, starting before junior high school. It should pro- 
vide direct experience in child care centers and should include 
both male and female students. 

Joint efforts by educational institutions and existing child care 
services should be directed at creating new types of child care 
workers for child care settings. These new positions could be in 
area.«5 such as health, child development, education, evaluation, and 
\-ommunit:» services. 

Educational institutions should ensure transferability of training 
credits in child care; issue certificates of training which are iia- 
tionally recognized; and establish a consistent system of academic 
credit for direct work experience. 

Child care institutions should allow paid periods for continuing 
training i^nd career development. Funding for this policy should 
be required in all Federal grants for child care service operations. 

To ensure that the system is responsive to demands for quality 
care : 

Parents of enrolled children must control the program at least by 
having the power to hire and fire the director and by being con- 
sulted on other positions. 

Parent and local communities must also control local distribution 
of funds and community planning and coordination. 

To ensure the continuing quality of child care : 

Standards for service facilities and program elements must apply 
to all child care services, regardless of funding or auspices. 

Standards must be appropriate to the cultural and geographic 
areas, the types of care, and the available resources. 

Parents and other community members must play a role in the 
flexible administration of standards, licensing, and monitoring. 

Licensing should allow for some provisional status while the 
service is being built up, to enable programs to receive full 
funding. 

Federal and/or state governments should provide funds for 
training monitoring personnel. These personnel must be numerous 
enough both to observe the services in their area and to work for 
their improvement. 



National Public jyg recommend a national campaign, coordinated and funded hy a 

Education Campaign Federal task force, to broaden public understanding of child care 
needs and services. 

The campaign should be directed by a task force of citizens rep- 
resenting the breadth of economic and cultural groups in America 
who are concerned with the issues of developmental child care 
285 servicec. 
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Usin^ Federal monies, the task force should contract with several 
private, non-profit organizations (such as the Day Care and 
Child Development Council of America, the Black Child 
Development Institute, the Child Welfare League of America, and 
the National Association for the Education of Young Children) to 
prepare and disseminate to the general public and specific insti- 
tutions information concerning the difficulties, values, needs, costs, 
and technicalities of child care services. Consumer education for 
informed selection of child care services should be a major element 
of the campaign. The campaign should use all forms of media. 

The task force should prepare and make public an annual report 
evaluating its activities and contracts. A cumulative report should 
be presented to the 1980 White House Conference on Children. 

ITie task force should operate through the Office of Child Devel- 
opment and should feed back to that office any information it 
receives concerning the public's need for developmental child care 
services. 

The Federal government should additionally contribute to public 
awareness by providing child care facilities at all Federally 
sponsored conferences and conventions, including the 1980 White 
House Conference on Children. 

The task force should encourage business and industry to make it 
easier to be both an employee and a good parent. For example, job 
hours should be flexible wherever possible, and more part-time 
jobs, for both male and female, should be made available with 
prestige and security equal to full-time jobs. 

Resolutions by We hereby change the title of Forum 17 from “Developmental Day 

Forum 17 Delegates Care Services for Children" to "Developmental Child Care Serv- 

ices." (The title of Forum 17 was changed by unanimous vote in 
order to stress that the needs of children and families with which 
we are concerned are not restricted to daytime hours, and that 
child care must alu-ays be developmental, not simply custodial. The 
content of the paper should make it clear that we are not dis- 
cussing “child care services” in the sense of adoption, foster 
homes, or institutional care.) 

We, the Developmental Child Care Forum of the 1970 White 
House Conference on Children, find the Federal Child Care 
Corporation Act, S, 4101, inadequate and urge its defeat. 

S. 4101 (Senator Long's Bill) does not address the basic problem 
of providing operating fundt.. Nor does it provide an acceptable 
delivery system which must place the decision-making authority at 
the local level and given parents a decisive role in the policy 
direction of those programs in which their children participate. 

As a matter of principle, we do not believe that program stand- 
ards should ever be written into law. S. 4101 would not only fix 
standards in law, but would provide for such minimal standards 
that it would allow the widespread public funding of custodial 
programs which we vigorously oppose. 

Society has the ultimate responsibility for the well-being and 
optimum development of all children. The implementation of this 
responsibility requires vhat child development services such as day 
care. Head Start, and after-school programs, be available in all the 
variety of forms to meet the needs of all children whose parents or 
guardians request, or whose circumstances require, such services. 
In further implementation of this concept, we propose that all 

286 child development services be completely separated from public 
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assistance programs. They must not be developed to lessen public 
assistance roles but rather as a basic right. 

We applaud the President’s stated commitment to the healthy 
development of young children. We believe that the creation of the 
Office of Child Development has been an important first step in 
fulfilling this commitment but further steps have not been evident. 

We strongly recommend that the administration now act to pro- 
vide the necessary resources to implement this commitment. The 
Office of Child Development must be enabled to meet its appro- 
priate responsibilities, including action on the recommendations of 
the White House Conference. 

We support the plan for a children's lobby presented by J. Sug- 
arman, as amended. 

We support the recommendations of the Spanish-speaking, 
Spanish-surname ^ucus, especially those most relevant to Foru.\i 
17 and as amended by it; to wit: 

To ensure that the specific 
concerns of the Spanish- 
speaking children of the nation 
not be neglected and that the 
issues pertinent to groups auch 
as Spanish-speaking American 
Indians and Black Americans 
not be diffused, the Spanish- 
speaking Caucus makes the 
following recommendations. 

Multilingual, multicultural 
education must be provided in 
the schools, on radio, and 
television, wherever five percent 
of the child population is of 
more than one culture. 



Among the most disadvantaged 
children in the United States 
are the children of Spanish- 
speal Mg and Spanish-surname 
migrant workers. The highest 
priorities must be placed on 
immediate implementation of 
an extensive and comprehensive 
program to deal with the health, 
education, welfare, and labor 
problems faced by these 
children and their parents. 



The child care and child 
development programs must be 
controlled at the community 
and neighborhood level by the 
parents of the children served 
so as to ensure the child an 
environment akin to hia cultural 



Para asegurar que los intereses 
de los ninos de habla-Hispana 
de la nacidn no scan despreciados 
y que los puntos importantes a 
este grupo i o sean olvidados el 
caucus de pc rsonas de habla 
Espanola y > .'e nombres 
Hispanos sugiere las siguientes 
recomendaciones. 

El sistema educacional del pais, 
asi como las radio difusoras, 
televisidn y todo medio de 
comunicacidn tiene que levar a 
cabo programas multilinguales 
multiculturales dondequiera 
que el 5% de la poblacidn de 
ninos represents mas de una 
cultura. 

Entrelos ninos de mayores 
necesidades bdsicas de los 
Estados Unidos se encuentran 
los ninos de habla y tradicidn 
Hispana, que son hijos de 
trabaj adores de labor en 
agricultura (migratorio y 
temporal) . Debe prestarse altas 
prioridades a un programs 
extenso y comprehensive de 
ayudar a resolver los problemas 
de salud, educacidn, asistencia 
social, y trabajo que enfrentan 
estos nifios y sus familias. 

La direccidn de todo programs — 
sea para el desarrollo del nino 
0 cuidar el nine — tiene que 
estar en las manos de los padres 
de los ninos en el programs. De 
este modo los padres de familia 
como representantes de la 
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and ethnic heritage. Services 
must be divorced from welfare 
agencies and must not be used 
to force or entice mothers to 
work if they prefer to care for 
their own children. 



comunidad ylos barrios 
mantiener .^1 control y aseguran 
que el ac: :vLente del programa 
refleja y ?peta la cultura, el 
idiomay ! costumbres del 
nino. Ser\ idos tendran que ser 
separadof’ de agendas de 
Bienestar Publico y asegurar 
que madr'-'sque prefieren cuidar 
sus hij05: 10 serdn obligadas de 
trabajar 



Through parliamentary error, the statem^- on child care by the 
Black Caucus was not brought to the floor ..r a vote by the dele- 
gates. It read : 



We strongly urge that Federal funding . ailable for day care 
centers for all children. Such programs aid be planned and 
directed by the people of the community -.no use them and that 
this funding not be through state or loc_ 1 welfare agencies. All 
efforts to commercialize day care centers should be resisted. 

The Forum members support the thrust of this statement. 



The statements by the Women’s Caucus, and other groups and 
Forums, supporting universally available developmental child care 
are also appreciated. The full tex,ts of these statements were not 
available for detailed consideration by the Forum members at 
their final meeting. 

Forum 17 supported the convening of a plenary session to deal 
with the following conflicts on a conftrence-wide basis ; direct 
delegate input to the Conference; racism; and neglect of chairmen 
and vice chairmen in the initial planning of the Conference. 

The Forum panel also feels strongly that there has been no con- 
vincing commitment of Conference officials or the Federal ad- 
miniatration to sincerely act to implement the recommendations of 
the Conference. We urge the Forum chairmen, vice chairmen, and 
representatives of the conference caucuses to remain an inde- 
pendent, self-constituted body to continue to report to the dele- 
gates of the White House Conference and to the public on the 
efforts or lack of efforts taken at the national level to implement 
the Forum’s recommendations. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum C3 

Alternatives to Delinquency, Abuse and Neglect 



} 

'i 
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Day Care Centers We recommend that proper day care centers be established 

throughout the country for all children who need them. We also 
suggest that older children and stable senior citizens, who perhaps 
now occupy other institutions, be trained to act as paraprofes- 
aionals to assist in these centers. 



Page 383 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Selected Excerpts) 

Report of Forum 24 
The Child Advocate 



Children’s Rights The Declaration of Independence states: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain ina- 
lienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

This Forum asserts its complete accord with this proposition and 
its belief that such rights inure to all persons, including children. 
Other basic rights and needs are unique to children including 
parental care, a secure home, proper nutrition, mental and phys- 
ical health, moral guidpj',c6, reasonable limits on conduct, and 
education and training commensurate with natural talents and 
ability. Government should be responsive to these legitimate and 
particular needs. Equally important, children should be helped to 
recognize and assume responsibilities commensurate with their 
age and maturity. 



The Case for a System A substantial segment of children exists* whose basic needs are 

of Child Advocacy only partially met or totally ignored ; and the effect of such neglect 

is obvious. Unemployment among school dropouts is nearly four 
times that of others in the employment market. The spiraling 
increase in delinquency and youth crime is documented in the 
tabloids daily. Children from poor and lower income families, 
especially minority groups in ghetto areas and children of mi- 
gratory workers, seldom achieve full potential because of cultural 
and environmental handicaps. Children with mental and physical 
disabilities also fall short of their full potential because of inad- 
equate, or lack of, health services. Permissiveness and affluence 
have produced a significant force of dissident youth whose conduct 
ranges from harmless idleness to gross drug abuuc and violent 
disruption. 

While many factors contribute to the plight of such children and 
youth, cert' inly one significant cause is the absence of a system 
responsible for securing the basic rights guaranteed them under 
our Constitution. These children need an advocaU. 

Some child advocacy now exists such as representation, by lawyers 
in juvenile and family court proceedings and in some other legal, 
or quasi-legal, areas: the services of a school social worker or 
counselor; and the protective services of a child welfare worker to 
an abused or neglected child. Some organizations broadly repre- 
sent child interests by fosterin/; improved child care programs, 
increased health service, better schools, and needed protective 
legislation, and some by instituting legal class actions to improve 
the lot of whole segments of children. 

While these services for children are both useful and necessary, 
they do not meet the day-to-day wants of the individual child in 
his own environment, nor are they designed to do so. Both public 
and private agencies whose charge is to furnish health, education, 
and welfare ser’ ices to children, often stray from their purpose or 
fall far short of ;beir goals. 

The notorious inadequacy of services to children is due to more 
than a shortage of professional staff. Child-serving agencies in the 
private domain perform at less than optimal effectiveness because 
of several biases which have emerged in their development. 
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First, agencies emphasize program descriptions more than im- 
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plementation and evaluation. The search for status, prestige, and 
empire-building by following the latest fad or catchword in pro- 
fessional circles leads to many “paper programs." Secondly, 
agencies tend to be dominated by one particular profession or 
guild whose concerns are less child-oriented than territorially 
dominated. Too many programs are written to expand a guild's 
territory rather than to give relevant and needed services. 

Thirdly, agencies use their expertise in diagnosis and classification 
of children as a means of excluding children from services. Rigid 
definitions of who can be treated often exclude children who need 
tlie service the most or send them on endless rounds of diagnosis 
in lieu of giving help. 

Agencies in the public d omain suffer from their own brand of 
“governmental ills.” Bureaucratic and inflexible seta of eligibility 
requirements both alienate many clients and exclude them on the 
basis of arbitrary funding or logistical concerns. The needs of 
those unrecognized by specific legislation, those who fall between 
the cracks, must wait until a suitable category is created. 

Common to almost all agencies is a lack of accountability to those 
they serve. The philosophy of the “white man's burden” or a sort 
of professional noblesse oblige still permeates the system. The 
client is usually the last consulted concerning his own future. 

Every child, because of his immaturity and legal disabilities, re- 
quires a skilled, experienced, and dedicated advocate whenever he 
is deprived of a home, schooling, medical care, property rights, 
entitlements or benefits. This Forum believes independent repre- 
sentation for children, a system of child advocacy, is urgently 
needed and should be immediately created. 

The broad goals of a system of child advocacy include: 

Ensuring that each child is reared in an environment which se- 
cures his fundamental rights and allows the development of his 
fullest potential 

Strengthening the family by bringing together the community's 
helping services, public and private, secular and religious, with a 
united attack on areas of special concern 

Improving and strengthening established child and family care 
agencies and extending these services into the community 

Providing basic services where they do not exist until a permanent 
agency can be brought in or created 

Working for legislative, judicial, and administrative change to 
permanently improve the lot of children. 

In considering how an advocacy system might bs implemented, the 
Forum discussed existing government departments, agencies, and 
bureaus to consider the advantages and disadvantages of their 
different plans and structures. Forum delegates and consultants, 
presently or previously employed in such agencies at a national 
level, offered extensive comment and advice on the subject. The 
overriding recommendation of nearly every Forum participant 
was to describe a structure which would preserve the integrity 
and independence of the advocacy system and create a highly 
visible and accessible child advocate to work directly with children 
and families. 



Structure 
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Goals and Objectives of 
the Child Advocate 
System 
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The plan adopted almost unanimously by the Forum delegates 
recommends that a cabinet-level Department of Children and 
Youth be created, and that its Secretary establish an Office of 
Child Advocacy, directly responsible to the Secretary. 

The Office of Child Advocacy will receive funds from Congress to 
implement tht advocacy system. To implement the program and 
review its subsequent performance, the Secretary will establish a 
National Advisory Council on Child Advocacy containing repre- 
sentation from youth and from all minority groups and income 
levels, together with representatives of child-serving institutions. 
However, the majority of council members should be from non- 
agency groups. The National Advisory Council will identify the 
broad needs to be met by, and the priorities to be assigned to an 
advocacy program. The Council can then establish standards and 
guidelines for state, community, and neighborhood programs of 
child advocacy. 

Without requirement of state or local contributions, funds will be 
disbursed to states which develop comprehensive plans in keeping 
with the National Council's guidelines and priorities and which 
ensure a statewide system of child advocacy. If a state fails to 
submit an acceptable plan, direct grants, not subject to veto by 
state or local officials, could be made to local Advocacy Boards 
submitting acceptable child advocacy plans. 

To qualify for funding, each state will establish a State Ad^’isory 
Council on Child Advocacy to formulate its comprehensive plan. 
Similar in composition to the National Advisory Council, the S^ate 
Council will include representatives from all minority ifroups and 
income levels, from youth, and from child-serving institutionp. 

The State Council will disburse funds to operate local advoca ;y 
programs, ensuring through direct evaluation that local pr-ygrams 
function within the National Council guidelines and priorities; the 
State Council will work with the National Council and local boards 
in such areas as program formulation or information gathering. 

On the local level a community or neighborhood Child Advocacy 
Board will implement and operate the advocacy program with 
funds alloted to it. Compoaea of a representative cross-section of 
the area and its child-serving institutions (selected accordingto 
the standards developed by the National Advisory Council), the 
Board will employ a paid Child Advocate(s) and such additional 
staff as it needs and funds permit. Through frequent meetings of 
its members and the Advocate, its most important role will be to 
identify the area's most pressing needs, to assess the services 
available in the area, and to marshal the cooperation and influence 
of its members and others to respond to these needs. To assure 
fulfillment of this role, the Board must be autonomous within the 
broad National Advisory Council's guidelines. 



The Child The Child Advocate, as we conceive him, differs from any existing 

Advocate's Role person or service. He is exclusively committed to the interest and 

welfare of children, and in doing so is also an advocate for im- 
proving the services of child-serving agencies. He not only is an 
advocate for individual children who seek his help or come to his 
attention, but he also has the duty to seek out those unable to ask 
for help. 

It is the Advocate’s responsibility to know the functions of all 
391 major agencies and to frequently evaluate the ways in which they 
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The Advocate and 
His Staff 



serve children; to work for improvement and to expose those 
areas where they are inadequate or ineffective (such as lack of 
protective services, dilatory or unrealistic adoptive procedures, or 
poor foster home care). 

It should be stressed, the Advocate does not duplicate or supplant 
existing services. For example, he is not a lawyer to displace the 
public defender, court-appointed counsel, or the parent-selected 
attorney in juvenile court matters. Yet he may perform or secure 
such service where it is non-existent or ineffective. Ee does not 
invade the province of the legal aid or legal services attorney in 
legal repr sntation of a child or family in public or private liti- 
gation. 1-i, lay, however, provide or arrange for such service 
where it do. a not exist. He djoes not institute class litigation on 
behalf of children and families if legal services are available foi 
this purpose, except where such service is unresponsive to his 
client's needs. 

He does not assume the role of the teacher, school counselor, 
principal, or other school official in prescribing school programs or 
curricula. When the child fails to learn or when he is suspended or 
expelled, the Advocate may, in cooperation with a parent, nego- 
tiate with the school or take other appropriate action on behalf of 
his client, the child. 

He does not encroach upon the domain of the physician, other 
health specialists, or child guidance counseling services, but he 
ensures that these services are provided to the child. 

He does not interfere in legitimate parent-child relations, but he 
may secure help for the family and child. Whe:re persistent abuse 
or neglect occurs, he may obtain protective services or refer the 
case for court intervention. 

He does not try to replace or duplicate the efforts of public or 
private child care agencies, although he will negotiate with the 
agency on behalf of an individual child who caiinet obtain needed 
help. Through his local board, he may advocate changes in the 
nature and extent of care, or modificaticn of rules and procedures 
v/hich deny the child needed services. 

He does not impede the lawful functions of the police in their 
dealings with child and family problems, but he will intercede 
with the police on behalf of individual children, to prevent un- 
necessary detention or to avoid court referral where possible. To 
foster better pollce-child-family relations and to preserve human 
dignity and promote respect for law, he will seek to improve police 
juvenile services and resources available to them through rec- 
ommendations to the local board. 

In summary, the Child Advocate will be a spokesman for indi- 
vidual children who do not have a concerned parent -who speaks 
for them or who can secure needed services. He secures for chil- 
dren, individually and as a group, their basic rights and needs, 
including those related to the home, school, peer group, associates, 
and community institutions which in some way affect their lives. 
Through the local board, the Advocate is concerned about im- 
proving the quality of service to children. 



We conceive of the Child Advocate as a full-time, salaried indi- 
vidual responsible for children in a designated geographic area. 
He is foremost an empathetic ch*’.d* oriented person; his profes- 
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sional qualifications are less important than a practical under- 
standing of his community and an ability to convey to the local 
board the need for bettering or creating services for children. Just 
as a good parent is not professionally and technically qualified to 
meet all his children's needs, but knows where and how to secure 
help, so the Advocate would perform such functions. The Child 
Advocate is not an authoritarian figure. Rather, he will use his 
knowledge and skills to bring together the child in need and the 
needed service. 

When a child-serving agency is unresponsive to the Advocate's 
efforts, the problem will be referred to the local Advocacy Board, 
which should be able to persuade the agency to improve its service. 
If the agency does not respond or requires additional funds to act, 
the Advocacy Board’s responsibility will be to marshal public 
opinion to bring about change. Through funds available to the 
local Child Advocacy Board, temporary services may also be 
purchased when needGd. By demonstrating the needs for locally 
unavailable assistance, as well as the benefits to the community, 
the Board may create a demand which will result in the estab- 
lishment and funding of additional service. 

Should class litigation, actions for declaratory judgments, or 
sinnilar suits be necessary to reform existing agency practices, the 
Board will have both funds and authority to bring such action. 

Finally, through a network of child advocacy, any local deiif^ien- 
cies or abutses of Federally funded child care programs v;ill be 
reported so that such problems can be corrected at the Federal 
level. 



Specific Areas of 
Advocacy 
The Family 



Because day-to-day advocacy for children :-.hould come from the 
parents, one of the advocacy program^ AU,i‘emi>st concerns will be 
to strengthen and preserve the family by dealing with the many 
institutions and multiple community problems relative to them. 
These include housing, environipent (eradication of slum and 
ghetto conditions), improved child and family law (such as di- 
vorce, custody, children’s laws on neglect, delinquency, and em- 
ployment), child protective services, medical and dental care, 
mental health and counseling programs for families (marriage 
counseling, child guidance clinics), special services for the men 
:ai«y a’^d physically disabled, religious organizations and extension 
ci their services to children, and better use of existing private 
institutions (boy and girl scouts, and private, charitable, and 
child-family agencies). 

For those parents who cannot fully provide for their children or 
who do not know where or how to obtain needed services, the 
Child Advocate will be a source of help and support. For example, 
a child with serious learning or behavior problems may be men- 
tally or physically handicapped. When parents cannot secure a 
satisfactory diagnosis or proi>€r treatment, the Advocate will help 
them obtain an evaluation of the child's needs and see that these 
are met. 

When the family endangers tb*' child, as by willful neglect or 
abuse; where the family, for v hp.tever reason (unemployment, 
illness, desertion, or separation), fails to provide proper care; and 
where existing community agencies do not intervene effectivel,7» 
the Advocate should represent the child. The Advocate should not, 
however, Interfere with acceptable parental prerogative.s or dis- 
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The School 



The Police 
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his'fln" the child’s responsibilities towards 

Jh«reter “ rf influencing a child’s 

personality, m preparing him to iive in and with his 
environment, and in determining what kind of an adolescent and 
adult he will ^eome. Parents and community increasing rZk to 
maiofc^hfl/ .“'“'■'’'/"‘""y and elementary schools, sa a 
system ft socializing agent However, the school 

^ ^ ^ “ ‘*^"ea the child’s home and 

out-of-school environment. There must be relevance between what 

a syrtem^aiTtl^ecemt' P>-oio<:ted way of lift. When 

°f the school’a vital and continued influence on the child a 
S schoolt'lp Ad^O'^te’s efforts will be devoteS ft 

pell^ susnend^ A sign ificant number of children are ex- 

ranring ftZt''’ n" otherwise excluded from school for reasons 
of rX to n^nr ^ ^“?t, child-teacher conflict, vioiation 

rehi^i h P®“t peer-group relationships. One child may fail in 
schTOi because of an unrecognized physical or mental handicap 
Another may lag behind because he lacks basic skills in readTng 
and expression. A third child may be the victim of a d^trlctive 

"® interest or relevance in 

.-nsen >• ?"r ™’ '’tth may be alienated by a boring or 
nsensitive teacher. All may manifest their anger or frustration bv 
improper disruptive conduct Generally these actions are symp ^ 
tomrtic of other problems. If the parent does not or cannot^btain 
reinstatement, the Child Advocate may intervene to “a™ the tru® 
reason for the child’s difficulty and negotiate for corr "tfte mea 

Where^^e“ehiMT'”°l““el“” obviously justified, 

torf/ V. M u wong, the Child Advocate’s first ef- 

to ^ obtaining the services necessary to 

sTn Ohlltl.i ° ‘’Phavor and then trying to secure hisTdmis- 
Insur^s rrf ™«f/'=‘"»ta‘ement of such a child in no way 
UnTesX “or r® ""“'“"“hip between child and school. 

^cognized and solved, the incident will 

i^haniTO to seek out such causes, the Child Advocate will at- 
alleviate the source of trouble by obtaining 
r^edial medical care for the handicapped, special tutoring for 

neS ^ ’ “'■"'P'P'"’ or whatever services are 

”“''1 child-school conflicts eon arise from 

dress codes and unpopular regulations and restrictiona TTere 

^roend'ed '^'n a® miT’' ''einstatement of a 

au^nded or expelled child, but also modification of unduly re- 
strictive rules which could produce future child-school problems. 

Since the Advocate’s primary concern is for all children, he must 

sTsftm is" t ^X“e ^ 

Bemuse the child’s perception of the police, an eaHy 
aS^bol of authority, is moat important, the Advocate has a special 
m.aaion m fostering improved child-parent-police relationships. 
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The Court 



o 

ERIC 



Especially in urban areas, the police have a far broader role than 
merely keeping the peace and apprehending law violators. They 
are often the community’s unseen and unsung first line of defense 
in meeting a wide variety of social, physical, and emotional 
problems of parents and children. It is the police who most often 
are the first to reach the child or parent in crisis. It is they who 
locate the lost or runaway child, who intervene on behalf of the 
abused and neglected child. They are called to arbitrate disruptive 
marital disputes and family quarrels, to deal with suicide and 
homicide threats and other forms of physical violence which erupt 
within a family, or to aid the alcoholic or mentally ill parent. 

The Child Advocate will have a special need to understand and 
work with the police, sin^e the police will turn to the Child Ad- 
vocate to: 

Refer a child or child-parent problem which cannot be handled 
through existing channels 

Aid the parents on behalf of the children in a family in obtaining 
special servkea to relieve a known disruptive problem ; for ex- 
ample, legal services for oppressive debt, medical help for alco- 
holism, marriage counseling for family problems, or vocational 
training for an underemployed family head 

.Obtain shelter, care, and protective services for any abused or 
neglected child when the usual child care services fail or are 
non-existent. 

By working directly with both police and public education re- 
sources, the Advocate will also encourage employment of juvenile 
officers with appropriate temperament, attitude, and training. 
Equally important, the Advocate Board will strive to change those 
laws and police procedures based on obsolete concepts held by both 
police and the public regarding what constitutes effective child 
and ju" enile police work. 

Almost universally, the concept of juvenile justice is moving ju- 
venile and family courts toward a program of court appointed 
counsel for children who come within the<^ourt’s orbit. This 
change i.s more prevalent in charges of delinquency which may 
result in institutional commitment, than in less serious matters of 
truancy, runaways, and rejection of parental authority. In areas 
of neglect and abuse, custody disputes, and non-support, legal 
representation for children is still limited, and in many jurisdic- 
tions non-existent. 

In the juvenile justice system, the Advocacy Board has a dual 
role : 

Whe^c legal representation of the child is not provided by parents 
or the court or where the service is inadequate, the Advocate 
should represent the child. If the Advocate is not a licensed at- 
torney, his staff should include, or his board be empowered to 
engage, an attorney. 

The Advocacy Board must be concerned with the e»'tire process by 
which justice is administered to child»*en, from intaKe and adju- 
dication to disposition and aftercare. Si'pcifically, the Board must 
focus on intake procedures, quality and objectivity of social re- 
ports, probation planning, the basis for institutional placement, 
the quality and extent of treatment in institutions, duration of 
stay, and provisions for release and aftercare. 
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Other Agencies 



Recommen dations 



Conclusion 



The Advocacy Board will seek to improve and upgrade juvenile 
and family law; press for competant, specially trained judges; and 
advocate more and better trained court staff and community based 
treatment facilities. 

Most communities have at least some public and private child- 
serving agencies such as public welfare, church developed and 
supported agencies, day care centers, and health core facilities.. 

The Advocacy Board should stimulate the discovery of program- 
matic alternatives for improved child care and urge the creation 
of more alternative “solutions” to child problems. The Advocacy 
Board can also devise a system whereby the agency will be 
accountable to the client or his surrogate, rather than to an ex- 
ternal funding source, thus emphasizing the program rather than 
its description. 

On a case level, the Child Advocate can ensure that agency deci- 
sions made about a child are subject to review at a local level. His 
prime role can be to ensure that several alternative paths are open 
to the child at each decision point within an agency, and that these 
alternatives and their possib’e outcomes are known to both child 
and/or surrogate and agency personnel. 



Establish immediately a high level, independent Office of Child 
Advocacy with a nettvork of local advocacy programs. 

7 he cost of the Child Advocacy program will be paid from Federal 
tax monies, with provision for use of other supplemental funds 
without the requirement for matching funds. 

States, local communities, and neighborhoods can develop their 
own programs. States which do not develop comprehensive plans, 
and hence do not develop state councils, would not receive Federal 
funds for state programs. The Federal law should provide that 
direct local or neighborhood grants for local planning can be made 
where no state council is developed or the National Office of Child 
Advocacy determines the state plan to be insufficient. Such direct 
local or neighborhood grants will not be subject to veto by state 
officials. 

Local councils shall be structured to maintain effective citizen 
control while providing for active participation ©f community 
agencies and organizations concerned with the child. 



This Forum believes there is a distin<;t and urgent need for a 
Department of Children and Youth and a Child Advocacy pro- 
gram. If properly conceived, explained, and implemented and if 
presented as helpful, rather than threatening, to existing insti- 
tutions, it should be received enthusiastically. 

Today the rights of a significant number of children are totally 
ignored. Neglect, poor parental supervision, inadequate schools, 
understaffed and insensitive systems of justice, and poor child 
nutrition and health care all contribute to the filling of our mental 
and penal institutions and the swelling of relief rolls. We will not 
reduce these increasing problems until we correct the sources. 

By ensuring to children in their formative years their funda- 
mental rights, we can achieve the basic values of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 
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Forum No. 24 Membere 
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The advocacy program is not the sole answer, but it is one way to 
rP4ich, influence, and protect children in a manner no institution 
now does. The alert, concerned, vigorous efforts of an independent 
advocate, responsive to children, can ensure that children's rights 
will be safeguarded and that they will enjoy their true heritage as 
free people. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHTTDRTiTM 



Results of Balloting 
by the Delegates 
to the 1970 
White House 
Conference on 
Children on 
Overriding Concerns 
and Specific 

Recommendations 

Overriding Concerns 



Following are the results of the December 1 a lovn u n 4.- 
the White House Conference on 

accounting firm of Alexander Grant & Company, wlahin^on, 



Il'raTr delegates, or 52% of those eligible 

Several Forums chose not to vote, feelina that nil nf 
mendations should be considered of equal importance. 



423 



Weighted 

Vote* 



Comprehensive family^jriented child 
devolnpment programs including health 
services, day care and early childhood 
education 

The development of programs to eliminate 
the racism which cripples all children 



Reordering of national priorities 
beginning with a guaranteed basic family- 
income adequate for the needs of children 

Improve nation's system of child justice 
so law responds in timely, positive ways 
to needs of children 

A Federally financed national child health 
care program which assures comprehensive care 
tor all children 



A system of early identification of children 
with special needs and which delivers prompt 
and appropriate treatment 



Ji-stabhshment of a child advocacy agency 
financed by the Federal government and oth 
sources with full ethnic, cultural, racial 
and sexual representation 



6 



Establish immediately a Cabinet post of 
children and youth to meet needs of all children 8 



Health, welfare, education and 
bilingual-biciiltural growth of all 
children must be given top priority 



Immediate, massive funding 
alternative optional forms of 



for development of 
public education :o 



A change in our national way of life to 

bring people back into the lives of children n 









. „ many 

meaningful Federal programs, particularly an 
adequate family income maintenance floor 12 



Ranked By No. 
of 1st Place 
Votes Only 



3 

2 

1 

a 

6 

10 



8 

4 



7 

9 

5 



12 



Under the weighted voting system, 1st place .. * j 

16 points, 2nd place votes 15 points, 3rd place 14 pointr^'^d^ 
Each concer„-s total points determined its rank i^the ,is?in" 



Weighted 

Vote* 



A national land use policj^ must be developed 
to guarantee the quality of leisure services, 
social services and our nation’s natural resources 
for all children 

Universal developmental child care without 
sex role stereotyping will help to eliminate 
institutional, individual sexism 14 

All institutions and programs that affect 
children must involve children as active 
participants in the decision-making process 15 

The Indian representatives of this Conference 
will recommend that all levels embark on a 
vigorous practical approach to enhance the 
future of our children 16 



Ranked by No. 
of 1st Place 
Votes Only 

15 

16 

13 

14 



• Under the weighted voting system, 1st olace votes receivec 16 
points, 2nd place ’ >tes 15 points, 3rd place 14 points and so jn. 
Each concern’s total points determined its rank in the liatirg. 
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Hecommendati ona 
Specific Forum 



Rating No. of Votes 



Provide opportunities for every child 
to learn, grow, and live creatively by 

reordering national priorities 1 933 

Kedesign education to achieve individualized, 

humanized, child-centered learning. We support 

proposed National Institute of Education with 

this goal 2 820 

Establishment of citizen community action 
groups to implement the multitude of excellent 
recommendations which have evolved out of this 
White House Conference on Children 3 771 

Reform justice system ; emphasize prevention 

and protection; replace large institutions 

with small, homelike facilities 4 735 

Rights of children, ^:icluding basic needs and 

education, require legal and other 

accountability of individuals and agencies 

responsible for providing them 5 618 

Establishment of a child advocacy agency 
financed by the Federal government and other 
sources with full ethnic, cultural, racial 

and sexual representation 6 602 

A Federally financed national child hep’th 

care program which assures comprehensive 

care for all children 7 514 

To enhance the self-worth of all children, and 
to achi^'ve early population stabilization, we 
recommend consumer-determined, publicly 
funded programs of (1) family life, sex and 
population education, and (2) voluntary 
family planning services and safe abortion 
available to all 

Resolved : The President immediately and 
unequivocally express his commitment to 
enforce existing legislation to end racism 
and discrimination 

The establishment of a Department of 
Education with Cabinet status, backed by 
a National Institute of i'ducation 

Establish immediately a high-level, 
independent Office of Child Advocacy, 
with a network of local advocacy 

Department of Family and Children with 
Cabinet status : state and local councils, 
all adequately funded 



8 482 

9 481 

10 430 

11 427 

12 406 
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Comprehensive developmental programs for 
handicapped or potentially handicapped 
children f:om birth to six be mandatory 



13 



382 
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Rating 



The United States can and must drastically 
reduce injuries — perinatal, traffic, poisoning, 
burns, malnutrition, rats — and provide health 
and safety education 14 

Quality developmental child care requires 
thoroughly trained personnel and parent and 
community control of programs 15 

Federal support for independent research 
and dissemination of information on existing 
and alternate forms of education 16 

Establish a people-oriented, National Institute 
for the Family for action, advocacy, 
implcmentatior., legislation and research 17 

A Federally financed national child health 
care program which assures comprehensive 
care for all children 18 



The right-to-zead effort be established as a 
top national priority supported by special 
legislation and funding commensurate with 
its critical importance 19 

Promote expressions of identity through 
physical-emotional identity learning, parent 
education, and an international children’s 
year 20 

It is essential for a national body to be 
formed to assure the implementation of the 
recommendations of the 1970 Children's 
Conference 21 

That these words be included in the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the flag: . .stands; and 

dedicate myself to the task of making it 
one nation^ . . 22 

That cross-cultural, participating experiences 
must be provided for all children so they may 
understand the concepts and goals of justice 
in terms of human relations ; and that 
community decision-making processes and 
educational experiences must provide for the 
participation and knowledge necessary for a 
personal, realistic commitment to the 
democratic system 23 

Establish a national task force to develop an 
Office of Leisure Services at Federal and 
state levels 24 

In an effort to begin the process of improving 
the quality of life for children (some of 
whom we can each call by name) the 
members of Forum 20 (Child Development 



No. of VotCB 



364 



337 



316 



299 



293 



271 



270 



259 



196 



152 



120 



426 



183 



Rating 

and Mass Media) are making such 
rr?ommendations as to affect and implement 
many concerns regarding humane human 
development and the mass media. We are 
unwilling tc suggest the relative 
dispensibility of any one of our recom- 
mendations. They are all urgent and 
affordable 9- 



No. of Votes 



89 



427 
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1970 White House 
Conference on Children 
Back-up Statements of 
Major 

Kecommendations 



Overriding Concerns 

Comprehensive 
Family Oriented Child 
Development Programs 
Including Health 
Services, Day Care 
and Early Childhood 
Education 



The Development of 
Program to Eliminate 
the Racism Which 
Cripples All Children 



Reordering of 
National Priorities 
Beginning with a 
Guaranteed Basic 
Family Income Adequate 
for the Needs of 
Children 



428 



These are back-up statements of the major recommendations 
submitted by the clusters, forums and independent caucuses. The 
statements are in two part*: '^he Ilrst presents overriding concerns 
identified by forum clusters and independent caucuses. The second 
part covers the top recommendation of each of the forums. The 
order of the statements was randomly selected and corresponds to 
the order of recommendations o.n toe official ballot. 



We recommend that the Federal Government fund comprehensive 
child care programs, which will be family centered, locally con- 
trolled, and universally available, with initial priority to those 
whose needs are greatest. These programs should provide for 
active participation of family member.s in the development and 
implementation of the program. These programs — including 
health, early childhood education, and social services — should have 
sufficient variety to insure that families can select the options 
most appropriate to their needs. A major educational program 
should also be provided to inform the public about the elements 
essential for q.. dity in child care services, about the inadequacies 
of custodial care, and the nature of the importance of child care 
services as a supplement, not a substitute, for the family as the 
.primary agent for the child's development as a human being. 

Federal funding must be available Immediately for the first year 
for spaces for 500,000 children, increasing 250,000 spaces per year 
until it reaches all families who seek it and all children who need 
it. 

Much has been written and said about racism in our country, yet 
this crippling process permeates all elements of our society. Unlike 
racial segregation which can be at least partially dealt with by 
direct government intervention, racism is far from being uprooted 
from the hearts of the American people. It is a social disease that 
most of us carry. The tragedj^ is that we are unaware of our 
subconscious feelings of superiority and inferiority. 

To rid this nation of racism we must bring to the attention of our 
people the gravity and scope of this disease, explaining how it is 
manifested and how it is dangerously vitiating the strength of our 
nation and dividing it against itself. 

We must set up the mechanism of education to assist people to 
become aware of their racism and to begin to rid themselves of it. 

Conquering racism is Americans most challenging issue. It re- 
quires immediate attention by all levels of government. It requires 
serious self-examination by every American. If we continue to 
ignore this problem, the nation itself is in jeopardy. 

We call for a reordering of priorities at all levels of American 
society so that children and families come first. At the national 
level We recommend that the proportion of our gross national 
product devoted to public expenditure for children and youth be 
increased by at least 50 percent during the next decade, and that 
the proportion of the Federal budget devoted to children be at 
least doubled during that period. Wc recommend that an annual 
income at the level necessary to meet the needs ot* children be 
(jxunranteed to every family in the Nation. Support for families 
should be provided to the family as a unit without prejudice 
against variant family structures and with recognition of dif- 
fering cultural values and traditions. This call for a reordering of 
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priorities is addressed to all levels of our society; government 
business, industry, mass media, communities, schools, churches, 
neighborhoods and individual citizens. 



Improve Nation’s System 
oi Child Justice so 
Law Re.sponds in Timely, 
Po.sitive Ways to 
Neods of Children 



wvf-f’il'S.'' child neglect, abuse and delinquency, the 

White House Confei-ence believes that concerned citizens every- 
where must reapuialsc the entire child justice system. Def.eicncies 
Of tbc system contribute to this alarming increase. 

”’°'® ‘""d better trained judges and staff, but 
community resources must be available. We need a complete rc- 
s tructiiring of child and juvenile laws; laws which emphasize not 
8u.lt or innocence, but which seek out and treat with compassion 
those who come to the law’s attention. 



Law must be restructured to aid and guide; to humanize, not 
stigmatize ; law must strengthen and improve the quality of family 



Wc need a nia.ss.ve plan for small community-bi aed care facilities, 
foster homes, group homes, and day care. When children must be 
irvoIu.itr.rily confined, let it be only after full due process and 
egal safeguard.^ and let it he to home-like institutions staffed with 
competent, eoncerned persons dedicated to care and not to storage 
and punishment. 



' A Federally Financed 
National Child Health 
Care Program Which 
A.s.Rure.s Comprehensive 
Care foi All Children 



A System oFEarly 
Identincation of 
Children with Special 
Needs and \vhich Delivers 
Prompt and Appropriate 
Treatment 



We believe that this country is moving toward a more formalized 
national health program. It seems feasible that implementation be 
m atages, and we urge that children be given first priority. We 
therefore, recommend that, as a first step, a Federally financed 
comprehensive child health care program be established. This 
program will require a stable, permanent, Federal financing 
mechanism, possible through a combination of payroll taxes and 
general tax revenues. Reimbursement procedures, including pre- 
payment must be designed to create incentives for more rational 
organized, and efficient systems of health care delivery which 
stress illness prevention and health promotion. We also believe 
that this program and all Federal programs providing health care 
services to children should allocate a specific percentage of their 
budgets to help finance new resources in areas of critical need. 

Children cry out for help, but are seldom heard. Least able of all 
are those with special nee ds : the retarded; the physically and 
mentally handicapped; those whose environment produces abuse 
neglect and directs the child to anti-social conduct. Even the in- 
tellectually gifted child has special needs; he does not fit into the 
conventional mold. 
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.... ..... CO imu new ways to identify and reach 

these children. We urge the schools, the health and welfare 
agencies to better serve these children— by parent and community 
education, by improved case-finding methods. 

We recognize that in many communities sources of case referrals 
are painfully inadequate. We know even when programs are 
avai.nble, nge^^cies are too often unresponsive. 

Wo urge e.ach community to reexamine its social conscience, to ask 
If It IS doing all It can for these children. Let us not, for lack of 
concern, allow such children to become the social and physical 
misnis of tomorrow. Let each community, with Eciierous aid from 
Stite niKl f ederal funds, make available effective care for children 
With special needs. 
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Establishment of a 
Child Advocacy Agency 
Financed b}* the 
Federal Government and 
Other Sources With 
Full E'hnic, Cultural, 
Racial and Sexual 
Representation 



Establish Immediately 
a Cabinet Post of 
Children and Youth 
To Meet Needs of All 
Children 



Health, Welfare, 
Education and 
Bilingual- biciiltural 
Growth of ALL Children 
Must be Given Top 
Priority 



Immediate, Massive 
Funding for 
Development of 
Alternative Optional 
Forma of 
Public Education 
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This Agency will be charged with the fostering, the coordination, 
and the implementation of all programs related to the development 
of childhood identity. To foster this development the Agency will 
be especially concerned with programs which .strengthen family 
life in any form it occurs. These programs will involve 1) educa- 
tion for parenting, which emphasizes the recognition of the 
uniqucne.ss of every child, 2) the establishment of a National 
Commission to strengthen and enhance cultural pluralism, and 3) 
the development of community based comprehensive resource 
center for families. 

We strongly recommend that the President and Congress imme- 
diately establish a Department of Children and Youth at cabinet 
level, responsible directly to the President of the United States. 

This department, with heavy youth involvement at policy level, 
would encompass all Federal agencies and institution.s dealing with 
children and youth ; would present and protect the needs and 
rights of children and youth ; and would set standards and mon- 
itor all Federal, state, and local programs serving the needs of 
children. 

This department is needed because children have not received the 
attention due them in our society under the existing fragmented 
organizational structure. AVe concur with the President that with 
one-fourth of our population under the age of 14, it is oriy right 
that thi.s segment receive proper recognition. 

The Concerned Kids Caucus 

The future of our children and their families has bleak and 

full of despair. When the richest nation on earth Jii ? government 
that, with a dear conscience, can deafen its ears v‘ i ur verty- 
filled cries of ten million poor children, then Air.i-.**” . ‘.I'ui lost its 
soul indeed. 

We who represent the Spanish-speaking-Spanish-surnamed mi- 
nority groups are adamently united in that those injustices forced 
on us will be exposed and rectified. 

We will unite our resources to change an administration that can 
light a Christmas tree on the White House lawn on the same day 
that a manpower development bill (S.3867) is vetoed, thus putting 
out the Christmas lights of hope for ten million poor children. 

Merry Christmas White House in the Name of Our Children* 

Spanish-Speaking, Spanish-Surname Caucus 

Education has long been locked into a monolithic structure that 
has frustrated most fundamental efforts for change. We need to 
develop a wide range of new options and new programs within 
and parallel to the present system of public education. We need 
funds — massive funds — to develop and implement a variety of 
alternatives, but there are many alternatives that require little or’ 
no additional funds. Legislative exemptions from regulation and 
the imagination to free ourselves from the binding constraints of 
unexamined tradiLinn can in themselves be combined to produce 
significant changes. 

We seek the right to be wrong, to make mistakes in our quest for 
better education. Such experimental programs must be optional 
— not required. Experimental programs should be evaluated and 
held to the same criteria of evaluation as existing programs. 
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A Change in Our 
National Way of Life 
to Bring People 
Back Into the Lives 
of Children 



Elimination of 
Racism Demands Many 
Meaningful Federal 
Programs, Particularly 
an Adequate Family 
Income Maintenance 
Floor 



A National Land Use 
Policy Must Be 
Developed To Guarantee 
The Quality of Leisure 
Services, Social Services 
and Our Nntion’s 
Natural Resources for 
All Children 
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Evidence should be applied equally in seeking change or seeking 
not to change. Provision must be made to protect the interests of 
everyone concerned and to guarantee that the development of al- 
ternatives not be an unwitting support of bigotry or segregation. 



We must change our national way of life so that children are no 
longer isolated from the rest of society. We call upon all our 
institutions — public and private — to initiate and expand programs 
that will bring adults back into the lives of children and children 
back into the lives of adults. This met.ns the reinvolvement of 
children of all ages with parents and other adults in common 
activities and responsibilities. It means parent-child centers as 
opposed to child development centers. It means breaking down the 
wall between sch,:)ol and community. It means new flexibility for 
schools, business ^^nd industries so that children and adults can 
spend time together and become acquainted with each other’s 
worlds at work and at play. It means family-directed community 
planning, services and recreation programs. It means the rein- 
volvement of children and adults in each other’s lives. 



Racism, individual, institutional, and collective, that permeate.s 
American society has resulted in psychological and physical 
damage to its children — Black, brown, red, yellow, and white. 

This racism has created an environment which hinders the 
learning capacity of all children, even those with special family 
resources. 

Similarly, this racism has made it impossible for children to ob- 
tain the health services vital to their survival, growth, and de- 
velopment. 

Removal of external handicaps to the family and support of in- 
ternal strengths through Federally sponsored and financed pro- 
grams acceptable to and designed by these families is of the 
highest priori^v. 

Programs that deal with discrimination in employment arid lack of 
access to financial resources should take priority over currently 
popularized programs. 

The greatest injustice to children can be found in the failure to 
provide wholesome physical environments and services. 

A positive vote for this resolution by White House Conference on 
Children delegates is vital to all children. 

Black Caucus 



A national land use policy must encompass the Social as well as 
the Physical environment of children. A national land use 
policy must address itself to cities as well as to open spaces. A 
national land use policy must assure space set aside for recreation 
and leisure activities, for adequate housing, for public transpor- 
tation systems, for sidewalks and bicycle paths, for learning sta- 
tions (such ra museums, libraries), and must address itself to 
pollution of air and water as well as to noise pollution. 

The quality of life for a child is affected by the quality of the 
physical and social environment which must provide him or her 
with a broad variety of educational and leisure experiences. 
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Universal Developmental 
Child Care Without 
Sex Role Stereotyping 
Will Help to Eliminate 
Institutional, 

Individual Sexism 



All Institutions and 
Programs That Affect 
Children Must Involve 
Children as Active 
Participants in 
the Decision-making 
Process 



The Indian 
Representatives of 
this Conference 
Will Recommend That 
All Levels Embark on 
a Vigorous Practical 
Approach to Enhance 
the Future of our 
Children 
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We demand: 

A commitmant to a network of quality child care developmental 
services for all children whose families seek them ; 

complete separation of all child welfare develo»;ment services from 
t-u.olic assistance programs; 

condemnation of sexism — the belief that women and men must 
play separate sex-linked roles with women in a subordinated po- 
sition ; 

censure of the White House Conference itself for demonstrating 
sexism through the domination of decision-making processes by 
men and execution of details by women ; 

flexible and/or shorter work week hours for women and men, to 
provide wider opportunities outside the home for women and more 
child care and home life for men : 

For women, ns for men, for girls as for boys, anatomy should be a 
part not the whole of one’s identity and destiny. We urge unani- 
mous adoption of this resolution. 

Women’s Caucus 

Children are powerless people. Like other minority groups they 
are denied the basic right to participate in the decisions that 
govern their lives. Their dignity is smothered, needs go unde- 
tected, fresh ideas are lost, programs are mis-directed, and their 
decision-making capacities go unde’^eloped. 

Perhaps there is no one quality more important for the developing 
self than a feeling of involvement in what is taking place. The lack 
of consultation and involvement is the cause of ‘he continuing war 
between children and society. When the child i-. .1 part of some- 
thing, then he becomes responsible. 

If, for example, children, not just youth, had been included in the 
White House Conference as both delegates and planners, we might 
have come into sharper focus on their needs and at the same time 
have made an affirmative statement of their worth, 

American Indians are a unique people within American society, 
guaranteed by treaties, congressional laws and individual actions 
of United States Presidents, Violations of this relationship have 
been numerous because neither Congress nor the various United 
Sta-:.es Presidents have been active in carrying out the provisions 
of these guarantees. President Nixon has declared that cerU.i>i 
innovations conducive to self-determination will be implemc tiUa 
by his administration. 

The American Indian Caucus of the White House Conference on 
Children declares that the President should follow through with 
his stated INDIAN policy of self-determination for American 
Indians without termination of government responsibilities with 
INDIAN tribes. 

The American Indian takes pride in his land and desires to protect 
its physical and cultural environment from any outside exploita- 
tion. 

American Indian Caucus 
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Specific Forum 
Recommendations 

Provide Opportuiiities# 
for Every Child to 
Learn, Grow, and Live 
Creatively by Reordering 
National Priorities 



Redesign Education to 
Achieve Individualized, 
Humanized, 

ChiId“Centered Learning. 
We Support Proposed 
National Institute of 
Education with this Goal 



Establishment of 
Citizen Community 
Action Groups to 
Implement the Multitude 
of Excellent 

Recommendations Which 
Have Evolved Out of this 
White House Conference 
on Children 



The creative child whom \ve wish to nurture is curious, wonders 
and lii. . itions; seeks new experiences; is open to the world; in- 
dependent and free from social and group pressures to conform at 
the cost of individuality ; willing to risk error ; play with ideas and 
experiment; willing to change and live with change. 

Such a child i.s in the heart of every child but presently our schools 
and communities are not providing the atmosphere and resources 
for the development of such creative persons. 

In response, we must foster in each community the development of 
total educational programs available to every child through a more 
diverse and flexible educational system, more creative approaches 
to learning, a stress on early childhood education, the expansion of 
cultural and creative learning centers, and the integration of 
aesthetic education in ev«iy school, institution and agency which 
serves children. 

Forum 6 

A major redesign of education is urgent. Educational technology, 
defined as a logical process of learning design, can help achieve 
this goal. 

An overriding goal of redesign should be development of an edu- 
cational system responding to the needs of individual learners 
through personalized evaluation, individualized learning, and the 
thorough preparation of all persons involved in their education. 

We specifically urge that legislation authorizing N.I.E. provide 
for applied research and development efforts in educational 
technology within the Institute and that educ.itional technology be 
defined in thi^ legislation as described in our r( port. 

A process whi'-h : 

A. Identifies needs of learners, individually and collectively 

Bi Determines what must be done to meet those needs and con- 
siders alternative solutions and options 

C. Involves individual learner in selecting the best way to meet his 
needs 

D. Designs and implements the selected strategies and tools 

E. Evaluates their effectiveness 

F. Revises when necessary 
Forum 9 

l‘he White House Conference process is one of proposing and 
influencing the passage of legislation that will enhance the phys- 
ical and social environment of children. While acknowledging the 
success of this process, it is our conclusion that no legislation, 
however commendable, can be a valuable instrument of social 
change unless a atructu e exists that extends the legislative 
process to a point that guarantees its provisions ai-e implemented 
at the lowest level of society. Existing processes are not accom- 
plishing this task adequately . 





67 - 5^2 0 - 71-14 
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Therefore, it is urgent that procedures be created which guarar.cee 
that our efforts here become a tangible reality to children, and 
that our words become effective processes. 

Young Americans, striving to accept the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship find few positions of responsibility open to them. It is our 
sense and that of many delegates at this conference, that a new 
thrust is imperative.’ We submit that the process described herein 
is one workable answer to this need : a mobilizing force at the 
grass roots level which is composed either - youth or of youth 
and concerned adults that will work for i.ie CHILDREN — NOW! 

Contemporary history indicates that the recent impact of youth 
upon our society has been one of conscience and sober responsi- 
bility. 

Therefore, let it be resolved that: (A) A need exists for the 
const-uction of a power base that will serve as a booster to the 
existing concerns of our present youth and how they relate to our 
Children — Now; and for those currently in power at the 
local, state, and Federal levels to have an honest approach to 
change. 

(B) Delegates to this conference be made to feel the necessity to 
continue the White House Conference process by committing 
themselves to activities of organization, mobilization, and sensi- 
tivity within their communities. 

(C) That we cause to exist a body of people composed of two 
members of each of the forums of this conference. 

(D) At least one of these must be a youth. 

(E) Geographir:, economic, and ethnic factors must be taken into 
consideration for selection. 

(F) That this body be completely autonomous in nature. (G) That 
neither sanction, endorsement, or funding for this body be 
accepted if it in any way endangers its autonomy. 

We suggest five options of initiating procedures at the community 
level : 

(a) a working rapport with the White House Conference process 

(b) utilization of existing youth organs. 

(c) university-based urban studies coalition groups. 

(d) National Community Programs, Inc. 

(e) Community Self Starters. 

We strongly feel that best potential for the new thrust is offereB 
by the Self Starter method, but this requires a moral encourage- 
ment from a non-managerial existing body, and a cogent liaison 
with the delegates of this Conference. 

It is imperative that there be a strong interaction with existing 
community organizations, responsible and effective. 

These ideas apply not only in implementation of ideas to better the 
child’s physical and social environment, but also in developing 
suggestions made by other forums in this Conference. 

Forum 19 
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Reforrr; }u?‘ice System; 
Emphasize Prevention 
and Protection ; Replace 
Large Institutions 
with Small, Homelike 
Facilities 



Children in trouble are cryinfr for HELP! Prevention u 

stitutions. We believe the Federal government Xs”Tssi^^^ 

need should be diverted from the justice system unLsc™^^^^ “ 
proceedings are necessary to protect the child Mn /.iijiri j ^ 4 .u 

unL°/l 4 ™IH P®"®' ‘"stitution. No "hild''^' 

under 14 should be committed to a training school. Instead we ° 
recommend that small, home-like treatment-oriented facimies 
suLh as shelter homes, foster homes, yoi-Lh hoMes etoud homPQ 
and half-vi^ay houses be developed and fianneed by Federal state 

personna -"-rn^r' 



Forum 23 



Rights of Children, 
Including Basic Needs 
and Education, 
Require Legal and 
Otner Accountability 
of Individuals and 
Agencies Responsible 
for Providing Them 



Establishment of a 
Child Advocacy Agency 
Financed by the 
Federal Government and 
Other Sources With 
Full Ethnic, Cultural, 
Racial and Sexual 
Representation 



Every child is entitled to good health and care from concention 
ind minimum standards of food, shelter and clothing 

education, in an environment of economic securityr 
Individuals, agencies and public bodies offering these services to 
Seldom beer held legally accountable for ensuring 
performance. Therefore we recommend that methods of 
established to hold accountable those who render 
° to a standard of care commensurate with the 

skill their profession requires, and to hold accountable those 

Sd'ren adequate services 



Forum 22 



i fostering, the coordination, 

pf programs related to the development 

of childhood Identity. To foster this development the Agenerwm 
/ concerned with programs which strengthen family 
1 any form it occurs. These programs will involve 1) Edu- 

chilT2 emphasizes the uniqueness of every 

af establishment of a National Commission to 

trengthen and enhance cultural pluralism, 3) the development of 
ommunity based comprehensive resource center for families. 

Forum 2 



•A Federally Financed 
National Child Health 
Care Program Which 
Assures Comprehensive 
Care for All Children 
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country is moving toward a more formalized 
?n Pcogram. It seems feasible that implementation be 

in stages, and we urge that children be given first priority We 
therefore, recommend that, as a first step, a Federally financed 
comprenensive child health care program be established. This 
pro^am will require a stable, permanent, Federal financing 
mechanism, possible through a combination of payroll taxes and 
gei^ral tax revenues. Reimbursement procedures, including pre- 
pajTuent, must be designed to create incentives for more rat' / a! 
organized, and efficient systems of health care delivery which ' ' 

stress Illness prevention and health promotion. We also believe 
hp ■ this pro^am and all Federal programs providing health rare 
ervices to children should allocate a specific percentage of their 
udgets to help finance new resources in areas of critical need, 

Porum 10 (‘See footnote reference at top of - 436) 
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To Enhance the 
Self-worth of All 
Children, and to 
Achieve Early 
Population Stabilization, 
We Recommend 
Consumer-determined. 
Publicly Funded 
Programs of (1) Family 
Life. Sex and Population 
Education, and 
(2) Voluntary Family 
Planning Services and 
Safe Abortion 
Available to All 



Resolved : 

The President 
Immediately and 
’'■^equivocally Expresses 
xila Commitment to 
Enforce Existing 
Legislation to End 
Racism and 
Discrimination 
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Votes Rank 



• C omprchensivc Child Health Program 

A Federally financed National Child Health Care 

Program which assumes comprehensive care for 

all children (17th item on list — by Forum 10) — 540“ 7 

Identical recommendation (19th Item ou list — by 

Forum 11) - 293 18 

Combined gross total - ^^2 5 

Net total (less estimated overlapping vote of 

17% of latter item or 60 votes 783 5 



Corrected total ns tabulated by . ’'■■xander Grant & Co., but erroneouslj' 
reported on Press Release of Dee. 2-, 1970, as 514. 

T*, is the right of every child to know about his own sexuality and 
identity without the legal restrictions now imposed upon distri- 
buL .iformation and services to minors. Family life and sex 

educi -- should be a multi-faceted approach including community 
involvement, information on methods of planning families, and 
emphasis on the uniqueness of each individual within hi; ;- v?i 
family. 

Family planning services are defined as services to all family 
members, including the education, comprehensive medical and 
social services necessary to permit individuals freely to determine 
and achieve the number and spacing of their children. Family 
planning services include contraception, sterilization, and abor- 
tion. The full range of services should be available to all, re- 
gardless of sex, age, marital status, economic group or ethnic 
origin; and should be administered in a noncoercive and nondis- 
criminatory manner. 

We recommend a national program to educate all citizens in the 
problems of population growth, and to develop programs to 
achieve population stability. Population growth in the United 
States occurs primarily among affluent and middle c^ass whites, 
and programs designed to achieve population stat ..ai,xon should 
be directed to reducing their natality. 

Forum 16 

The President sh'^uld make the elimination of racism and all 
discrimination against minorities the No. 1 priority of this ad- 
ministration. We insist he address his moral authority as Presi- 
dent to this issue in his State of the Union Address. 

There is flagrant disrespect of law and order in this country when 
it comes to the rights of minority groups. Existing laws, treaties, 
and court decisions are not enforced, e.g., various Indian-Ameri- 
can Treaties, the 1843 Guadulupe-Hidalgo Treaty. We are also 
concerned about the continuation of the concentration camp laws. 
We insist the President use his authority to enforce this legisla- 
tion and these decisions. 

Incisive reports have been ma ’ laying bare the present de- 
structive results of racism and the incipient dangers. We urge that 
these reports — National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission, Committee on Minority Group 
Children of the Joint Commission on the Mental Health of Chil- 
dren — be given the widest possible dissemination. We urge that 
their judicious recommendatic" ', which might save our nation, be 
immediately implemented. 

Forum 18 
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The Esta}»Uahment of a 
Department of Education 
with Cabinet Status, 
Backed by a 
National Institute of 
Education 



to establish national education policies and to promote construc- 
tive change in present educational practices, with the over-riding 
purpose of developing each individual’s potential to the fullest, 
and improving our society. 

This requires substantial increases in Federal appropriations to 
achieve the following: 



salvaging th 3 growing number of school districts now on the verge 
of collapse. 



providing massive implementation of what we know is good 
quality education as well as further experimentation through a 
wide variety of educational institutions, but insisting on public 
accountability. 



We make this recommendation in light of our conviction that 
school is a concept, not a place, and that schouiing and education 
are not synonymous. 

Forum 5 



Establish Immediately 
a High Level, 
Independent Office of 
Cliild Advocacy, 
with a Network of 
Local Advocacy 



r partment of Family 
and Children With 
Cabinet Status : State 
and Local Councils, All 
Adequately Funded 



Forum 24 passed the following recommendations: 

A. That the cost of the Child Advocacy program be paid from 
Federal tax monies, with provision for use of other supplemental 
funds, without the requirement for matching funds. 

B. States, local communities and neighborhoods can develop their 
own programs. States which do not dsv-lop comprehensive plans 
and hence do not develop state councils would not receive Federal 
funds for state programs. The Federal law should provide that 
direct local or neighborhood grants for local planning could be 
made wher^^ no state council was developed or the National Child 
Advocacy office determines the state plan insufficient. Such direct 
local or neighborhood grants will not be subject to veto by state 
officials. 

C. Local councils shall be 30 structured as to maintain effective 
citizen control while providing for active participation of com- 
munity a. cncies and organizations concerned with the child. 

Acknowledging that the family is society's primary unit for de- 
veloping human potential anu transmitting cultural heritage, we 
charge parents and children with enhancing their ability and re- 
sponsibility to strengthen their own family life ; furthermore 

We recommend that a Department of the Family and Children 
with the status of a cabinet post and councils and commissions on 
state and local levels be established, adequately funded, and 
charged with the responsibility for : 



coordinating services to families and children; 



reconstructing old programs; 



developing new programs; and performing other functions, such 
as: 



convening a White House Conference on Families and Children at 
least every five years with ongoing activities in sta 'ind local 
communities with children participating at all levels ; 

■supporting policies which provide for part-time employment 
•without discrimination for parents who. wish to spend more time 
with their children ; and 
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assuring the right of all children to have legally responsible, 
permanent parents. 

In the interim, we strongly urge increased support for the Office 
of Child Development. 

Forum 15 



Comprehensive 
Developmental Programs 
for Handicapped or 
Potentially Handicapped 
Children From Birth to 
Six be Mandatory 



We affirm that comp'ic ,e comprehensive child health care should be 
recognized as a top p* ’.ority for all children in the Nation. The 
child with handicapping conditions has often been denied his right 
to health care because of the difficulties meeting his special 
needs. This recommendation will allow handicapped children to 
achiev- the fulfillment of their potentials which is the right of all 
childr- . 1 . 



Rccommendntion — 

Inclusive within comprehensive health needs, diagnostic, treat- 
ment, and educational services be provided handicapped children 
without arbitrary barriers. 

There are many programs for which legislation and authorization 
have been completed. We feel that full appropriation of all such 
legislation ia an important first step in improving and expanding 
the potential of handicapped children. An example of auch legis- 
lation ia the recently enacted Developmental Disabilities Act 
(Public Law 91-517). Cognizant of the failure to appropriate 
authorized funds, we recommend the full appropriation of au- 
thorized funds for programs dealing with handicapping condi- 
tions, especially in those programs which focus on manpower 
training, the provision of services, and research. 



Forum 12 



The United States Can 
and Must Drastically 
Reduce Injurie?; — 
Ferine tal. Traffic, 
Poisoning, Burns, 
Malnutrition, Rata 
and Provide Health 
and Safety Education 



The top priority for this nation's development and utilization of 
its resources must be its children because: 

1. They form the essential element of human, social, and economic 
propagation ; 

2. The majority of this country has a vested interest in the 
well-being of its children ; 

3. Individually or collectively, they are unable to provide their owr 
supportive political forces and power; 



4. They are constantly changing but they continue to represent ar 
essential element of our nation’s present and future ; and 



6. They become, or are already, a truly disadvantaged popiOati'' 
without appropriate support. 

With these t»inents as a framework, the concept of children’s in- 
juries has been Incorrectly defined, and consequently decisions 
relating to children’s injuries have reflected a restricted 
perspective. Childhood injury encompasses Interdependent phys- 
ical, psychological, social and environmental factors. 
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Forum 13 
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Quality Developmental 
Child Care Requires 
Thoroughly Trained 
Personnel and Parent 
and Community Control 
of Programs 



With the children and the responsiven^^ 

parent and community control. Programs through 

--t the goa. 

funding to provide trai^ning for 

care workers must be added annually nvpr\h^ additional child 
Training should be directed tow'ard trii ^ decade, 
professional, and volunteer 

administrative and ancillary staff of child children, 

and youth. A complete program ILould iidurt'''° 

enthood in the public schools started hef rp eh Puu- 

School level, and with opp^rtunTtlel f^^^^ 

-'"rnd^emalr 



established by requiring con troT '>■= 

of the enrolle^d chnrm Parent' and m 
control 1) local distribution of funds 2) comm,m‘t"'*'f 
coordination, and 3) -onitoringrndV'eVsrg^unr^^^^^^^ 



Forum 17 



Federal Support For 
Independent Research 
and Disseminaticn of 
Information on 
Existing and Alternate 
Forms of Education 



del ---"f - the 
measure those aspects of human dlvel”pme„t whTch"®® des.gned to 
craliy considered in the present systemT;l";!':iLTiot 

e'vlSo:i:irflte“ investigations and critical 

s.'sr.x£s~ 

tions governing „ur cducat.°onaTcujlure 

usr-;i":;;3itzi‘Tn-di;ti^ which. 

States ar J ebewhere, (The ^’d^w^b? t“''l 

of information, but an active dispenser or"nlw°iitomlti:m,““"* 

Forum 8 



Establish a 
People-oriented, 

National Institute for 
the Family for Action. 
Advocacy, 
Implementation, 
Legislation and 
Research 



r;tsrrHSSSH“ 

well being of our Nation’s children”’" ^P^ving the 

It is vital that children livini? In nil 

single parent, traditional, dual work Common*”' f ®^^«ctures, e.g. 

available options for self fulfillment. ’ equally 
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1 resent human service sv<;rpms fanri *■ .e 

the family. All such deliverv systevs s°homdl!r“ 
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A Federally Financed 
Kational Child Health 
Care Program Which 
Assures Comprehe::sive 
Care for All Children 



The Right to Read Effort 
Be Established As a 
Top National Priority 
Supported by Special 
l^egislation and Funding 
Commensurate With Its 
Critical Importance 
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of varying f.imily forms. Therefore, we recommend that an In-^ 
stitute for the Family be established by the Congress as a quasi- 
public organization. The process for its operation should be 
assured by establishing a trust fund through a per capita 
assessment drawn from Federal taxes. 

This Institute should have a broadly representative Boaro of 
Director.^ and be adequately .staffed for carrying out its functions. 
These functions are: 

1) Serve as an advocate for families and children ; 

2) Provide the mechanisms for assuring follow-up and imple- 
mentation of the White House Conference recommendations at all 
levels ; 

3) Develop and support demonstration, action, research and 
evaluation programs which focus on building new environments 
for families and children; reorder existing services and programs 
to fit around desires and aspirations of families, and to Involve 
families in their development and implementation; 

4) Examme existing legislation for its effects on variant family 
forms: 

5) Take action against legislation, regulations and practices which 
are punitive to children because of their discriminatory policies 
against the integrity of familii,,; or variant forms of parenting; 
and 

6) Technical assistance to state and local program? for families 
and children. 

Forum 14 

We believe that this country is moving toward a more formalized 
national health program. It seems feasible that implementation be 
in stages, and we urge that children be given first priority. We, 
therefore, recommend that as a first step, a Federally financed 
comprehensive child health care program be established. This 
program will require a stable, permanent, Federal financing 
mechanism, possible through a combination of payroil taxes and 
general tax revenues. Reimbursement procedures, including pre- 
payment, must be designed to create incentives for more rational, 
organized, and efficient systems of health care delivery which 
stress illness prevention and health promotion. We also believe 
that this program and all Federal programs providing health care 
services to children should allocate a specific percentage of Iheir 
budgets to help finance new resource,? in areas of critical need. 

Forum 11 

The single Overriding goal of this recommendation is national 
literacy. For generations we have acc'jpted as a fact that literacy 
is imperative to the survival of a democracy. As an ideal, nothing 
less than universal school attendance in the United States, we are 
decidedly short of universal literacy. The Right to Read Effort 
(launched in September of 1969) has made a beginning toward 
improvement. However, obstacles still remain. The effort needs to 
be strengthened, coordinated, and specifically funded on a scale 
comniensurLiCe with the job to be done. The goal requires national 
awareness of the problem ; national coordination of research ; 
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Pi’omote Expi-ossions of 
Identity Through 
Physical-emotional 
Identity Learning, 
Parent Education, 
and an International 
Childreii’js Year 



It is Essential for a 
National Body to be 
Foi*med to Assure the 
Implementation of the 
Recommendations of 
the 1970 Children’s 
Conference. 

That These Words 
be Included in the 
Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag : 
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rapid improvement in teacher education; development of effective 
instructional materials; integration of school experiences with 
home and community resources ; and adoption of modern man. 
agement procedures within the education sector. 

Forum 7 

Whereas in our present society, complicated by cultures within 
cultures, many children experience insecurity, fear, and prejudice; 
and 

Whereas a positive .self-concept and a satisfactory realization of 
role are vital in a rapidly changing society; 

We Propose to Federal, state, and local governments: 

That programs be funded to encourage high priority for the 
affective learnings (those dealing with feelings and imagination) 
balancing the current emphasis on cognitive learnings (those 
dealing with factual knowledge) ; provide resources such as a 
cultural bank; and provide necessary teacher re-training. 

That funding be provided for programs of parent Education 
w'hich offer new options in child rearing, conflict-resolution, and 
self-identity growth. 

We propose to the United States Government and to the United 
Nations that these and other recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Children be promoted and celebrated through an 
International Children’s Year comparable to the International 
Geophysical Year with a possible target date of 1975. 

Ponim 3 



Recommendation No. 21 does not have a back-up statement. 



“. . . stands; and dedicate nijiself io the task of 77iaking it one 
nation, ...” 



Our primary concern is that all Americans, concerned with the 
future of our children, join in faith and work to mako the values 
expressed in our pledge of allegiance to the flag, a living fact in 
American life. 

Under the administration of President Dwight D. Eisenhower, j 

Congress revised the pledge to the flag to include the phrase i 

”und( , God.” We recommend that it be further revised to read “I i 

ple^’.ge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America and j 

to the Republic for which it stands ; and dedieatc myself to the | 

task of making it ore nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty 1 

and justice for all.” ! 

This would provide Americans of all ages, races and cultures with 
a realistic, aflirmativo pledge to deepen our common commitment 

to a truly free, truly responsible end truly united society. ! 

Forum 4 | 

! 

i 

1 

\ 



i 
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Recommendations of 
Forum 25 


Whereas we recognize that the American home, school, and 
community are failing to provide the examples, experiences, and 
knowledge that will teach all children about democratic values and 
processes, Forum 25 recommends; 

That cross~cultural, participating experiences must be provided 
for all children so they may understand the concepts and goals of 
justice in terms of human relations ; 

And that community decision-making processes and educational 
experiences must provide for the participation and knowledge 
necessary for a personal, realistic commitment to the democratic 
system. 


Establish a 
National Task Force 
to Develop an Office 
of Leisure Services 
at Federal and State 
Levels 


This office shall have as its objectives and responsibilities pro- 
motion or administration of : 

a. Education in the knowledge, attitudes, and skills for creative 
participation in leisure activities. 

b. Coordination of resources and services relevant to leisure at all 
levels of organization, public and private. 

c. The use of all educational media for the purpose of education in 
leisure. 

d. Ensuring that availability of resources be equal for all, having 
in mind minority groups, socioeconomic level, and geographic lo- 
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e. Leisure resources and activities should be used to strengthen 
rather than fragment family life. 

f. Involvement of children and youth at the community level in 
decision-making regarding use of leisure resources. 

g. Education in the importance of the total physical environment, 
cation. 

h- Standards for personnel, services, and facilities. 

i. Long-term research and development relevant to leisure and its 
role in survival and enrichment of human life. 

j. Ensuring that leisure resources are included in all public and 
private land and urban developments. 

The President and the respective governors should immediately 
appoint task forces representative of children, minority groups, 
and the broad areas of leisure activities to develop plans for the 
implementation and operation of the offices and to serve as on- 
going advisory groups. 

Forum 2l 

In an effort to begin the process of improving the quality of life 
for children (some of whom we can each call by name) the 
members of Forum 20 (Child Development and Mass Media) are 
making such recommendations as to affect and implement many 
concerns regarding humane human development and the mass 
media. We are unwilling to suggest the relative dispensibility of 
any one of our recomeiidations. They are all urgent and afford- 
able 

Forum 20 
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profiles op children 

(Selected Charts) 



Table 13. 

Deaths Under One Year Per 
1,000 Live Births, by Race, in 
■pecified group: United Statca, 
1 93.-5. 1969 
fChart 80) 
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23.7 
22.4 

21.8 

20.7 



»4*«UhScrv « .nB Wnlf, 

National Center fof hS 



White 



51.9 

52.9 

50.3 

47.1 

44.3 

43.2 

41.2 

37.3 

36.9 

35.6 

31.6 

30.1 

29.9 

28.9 
26.8 

25.8 

25.5 
25.0 

23.9 

23.6 

23.2 
LI. 3 
-M.H 



22.9 
22.4 
22.1 
22.2 
21.6 
21. .5 
20.6 
19.7 
19.2 



Other 



83.2 

87.6 
83.2 

79.1 

74.2 

73.8 

74.8 

64.6 

62.5 

60.3 

57.0 
4 9. .5 

48.5 

46.5 

47.3 

44.5 
44.8 

47.0 

44.7 
42.y 
4i.« 

42.1 

43.7 

45.7 

44.0 

43.2 

40.7 
41.4 
41. .5 

41.1 

40.1 

38.8 

35.9 
3 4.. 5 
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Lvfant Mortality Ratea: Selcc 
Countries; 19G8 
( Rates are deaths Under one year 
aae per l.OOf) live hirtha) 

(Chart 81) 



rtank 



2 

3 



6 

7 



9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
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16 

If 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 
31 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 



•Previaionai 






Sweden 0167) 

Netherlands (1967).. . 

Finland 

Norway (1968) . . . . .! 

JofMin (1967) 

Denmark (1967) 

Switaerland (1967) 

Australia (1967). . 

New Zealand 

United Kingdom 

Eaatcm Germany 

France. 

U NI TE D states '{ 1968) 

Canada (1967) 

Jera) Rep. of Gemtany (1967). 
Ctechoalovnkia (1987).... 

Belcium (1967) 

Ireland (1087) 

Singapore (1*167) 

Austria 

larofl iI967) 

Bulgaria 

•lamnica (1967) 

Spain ' ' 

Italy (1967). . . /.V. ‘ 

Crrecc 

Hunirary (1967).. 

Poland (1967) 

Tri.iiddd and Tobaso (1966) 

f4*yJon (1965) 

Portugal (1967) 

nomania 

Yugoslavia (1967).!!.... 

El Salvador (1967). . 

(19671 

Cteu Rica (l96r,J 

Albania (1965) 

Guntemsia (1966). . 

Ch(>(I9B7),., . 



Rale 



12.9 

13.4 

14.0« 

14.6 

15.0- 



15 .a» 

17.5 
18.3 
18.7 
18, 8* 
20.4* 
20.4* 
21.7* 
22.0 
22.8 
22.9- 
23.4* 
34.4 

2^ n 
25.5" 
25.9 
28.2" 
31.0* 
32.0* 
32.8- 
34.4- 

37.0 

38.1 
41.8 



59.2 

59.0 

61.4* 

63.1 
C3.1 

69.9 
86.8 
91.5- 

99.9 



/'emogrophte Yeor6o<,k of the United Nalloru. ‘ d«»alha. aa indicated in the 1908 

CeK fo^ Fkihh SufiSua denial Health Adminls. 
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PROFILES OP CHILDREN 
(Selected Charts) 



Table f)9. 

Percent Age Die iribu Lion 
of AbuKed Children: 
United Stntes, 1967, 196S 
(Chart 117) 



1‘)(5V 

N-n. imri 



H,l |KT< «'I 

in.K 



II u I <>r ili-iitlh. Kdue' ! 









.. lliii 
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Table ri. 






ItoHidr in i>ovrrly 
nu't rii|>o1iUn nri'itn 
iir more 


arm- of 
Ilf 2.50,000 


Schc~il Enrollment by Level. 
Race, and Rooidcncc in 
Poverty Areas: United SUilea, 


L'Vcl Rnd Hnec 


Till nl 

Knrnlletl 










Numlwr 


Poiccr.t 


October 1069 


iNumlwirn in Thounitndn) 


While 








(ChnrU !)9,12S) 


Nurii^ry Hchool. , , , 


6 JO 


18 


2.7 




Kindcrgnrtcn 


2,»03 


i:i« 


5.1) 




Kleibcn^nry achcx)l 


28 ,,'>72 


1.37i> 


4.8 




Necro 










Numcry nchuol 


no 


51 


30.0 




KidJerg,-rtrn 


425 


147 


34.'* 




Elenicnl'iry Bchonl 


4,785 


1,372 


28.7 


Tabic 65. 

Population of 3 and 4 Year Old 
Children Living in Poverty 
Areas of 250,000 or More, 


U.S. r>i:|jurlm«iiL i>r Comnu'rco, rtitT(<;iu of ih*- 


CrnNiiH. 






Tout 

Populntion 


Enrollment 

Number 


Percent 


While 32R.OOO 




34.000 


10.6 


and Enrollment in Nursery 
School, by Race: United States, 


Ncrto 387,000 




119,000 


30.0 


U.S, Department of Coimnercc, HurMu of the 


Cctuun. 






Octobc'.' 1969 (Chart 89) 



116 
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PROFILES OP CHILDREN 
(Selected Charts) 



Table 66. 

Nursery School ard 
Kindorjiorecn Ejirollment by 
Control of School 
and rnmily Income: 

United States, October 1969 
‘NirnilK-m in TiiouwnrJs) 

(Chart 98; 



Totnl 

FnmJly Income Enrolled 

IVLiic t'rivnte 

^ Number 



'I'olnl 

Under .5n.(K10 

to $4, <«!»<« 
to $ 7 . 4 f )9 
*7,r.(K) to $y,9;>!) 
SlO.tXH) lo$i4,i)<t<j 
S 1 $,(XK) nnd over 
I ocome not 
reported 



lOO.ft 4,1,'4 

B4I 

y.2 3HS 

'•iO.2 89G 

‘^2.7 J)35» 

24.0 pa.T 

M.l ag\ 

7.n 292 



2/I.14 1.210 



216 23 

311 71 

200 

fi!»2 247 

.14(1 

226 23r. 

2(XJ 92 



U.S. nep«r..nom of Commerce. Rurenu of the Cenaue. 



f’ereent Dwtribution 



Total 






Enrolled 


Public 


Private 


100.0 


70 8 


29.2 


lOO.U 


80.6 


10.4 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 


81.4 

76.1 

7.1.7 

eri.B 

49.0 


ifl.'o 

23.9 

26..1 

34.2 

Gl.O 


100.0 


68.5 


31.5 



Tabic 67. 

School Enrollment by Level 
of School, and Typo of Control, 
and Ag(j; United States, 
October 1969 and 1964 



' Nunibcrs In Thoueonde. 

Minua man (_ ) deontea decreunr) 



(Charti 94-95) 



I^^vel of schiKil an.I type of coiiumi 


1969 


1964 


Percent 






incrosae, 
1964 to l!)6g 


I’otnl enrollerl, 

3 to 34 years old.. 
Uvel and typ*: of control- 


59,913 


52,400 


14.1 


NunHTV. 
Public. . . 


860 


471 


82.6 

169,2 

61.8 


Private 

Kindergarten 


24.5 

Q15 


91 

380 


Public. 

Private. . 

Elementary achool 
(gradox 1 In 6) 


3.276 
2.6 32 
594 

33.788 


2.830 

2.349 

481 


lfi.8 

14.2 

23.5 


Public, . 


31.734 


6.6 

11.2 

-19.5 


Private . . 


2«>.a25 


26.811 


Age; 


3.964 


4.023 


3 years old . . 

4y(u>nold. 


315 


182 


7.1.1 

42.2 


5 yean old. , 


880 


619 


6 years old. . 


3.129 


2.846 


7 to 13 yean old.. 
(7.) than 0.00 percent. 


4,026 

28,844 


4,028 

26,725 


(i) 

7.9 



— - I'v* WHL, 



Table 68. 

Nursery School and 
Kindergarten Pupils 1 
Full-Day Attendance 
United States, Oetofac 
(Chart 97) 



I.*vel nnd race Tote! 

Enrolled 



Whit 



676,00(1 

2.803.000 



Nurwry x-hot 
Kin((erKi.rten. 



Negro 
Nursery scJiool. . 
Kindergarten. . . . 



170.000 

425.000 



U.S. Department cf Commereo. Bureau of the Cenaua. 



Enrolled Full-Day 
Number Percent 



ICtJ.OOO 

227.000 



! K),000 

113,000 



53.2 

26,6 
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PROFIIiES OF CHILDREN 
(Selected Charts) 



Table 69. 

School Enrollment by Age, 
Reaidence and Race; 

United Stntea, October 1969 

(Nuinl>en» In Thounand*) 

(Chart 96) 



Arp. rnce nnd rt*ider«« 



Toir) 
I'l^pulnti )i 



Knt»11cd in School 



Noml>«r Percent 



White 

3 and A year* 

nwl 6 year* 

? to 0 yean. 

jO to l.T ypara 

Metro iHJlilan— Central Citicn 

;t ar«l 4 ymni, . . 

r> end 6 yrnr». . 

? lo tl yeAra ■ ■ 

|(i to 13 yenra 

Metro 

Central CiLle* 

■T and 4 year*. 

r» nnd 6 yearn 

7 to y yenra 

10 to 13 yenra 

Non-MBtropolitan 

3 and 4 yeara 

fi and 6 yeara 

7 to 9 yenra 

in to 13 yenra 

NeRro 

3 nr.d 4 yenra 

fi and B 

7 to 9 yearn ■ 

It) to 13 

Metropotitnn— Central CiUen 
3 and 4 yenri 

6 and 6 yean 

7 to 9 ■ 

17 to 13 

Metro 

Contra! Cltlen 

3 end 4 yearn 

5 and 6 yeara ■ 

7 to 9 yeara 

10 to 13 yenra 



0,1 7i 
6.742 
10,066 
14,991 



l,4r>l 
1.S46 
2.3 2r, 
2,997 



2,413 
2.74 1 
4,392 
15,667 



2,309 

2,!504 

r,.427 



1,140 

1,190 

1.772 

2,171 



629 

632 

9S2 

1,182 



1B9 

IBfi 

249 

332 



Non'MeiropoHUr 

3 and 4 yeara 

fi and 6 yaira 

7 to 9 yeara 

10 to 13 yearn ■ ■ 



343 

3D4 

&40 

658 



U.S. Department of Commerca, Bureau of the Cenaua. 



934 
O.O.'iB 
1 0.098 
13,973 



15.1 



H9.2 

99.4 

i>9.2 



24!) 



2.300 

2.971 



17.2 

90.1 

39.0 

99.1 



440 

2.517 

4.376 

5,821 



246 

2,146 

3,923 

5.380 



242 

1.00 1 

1.7.51 

2.1.51 



21 



84.1 
98.8 

99.1 



160 

fi76 

974 

I.IBS 



25.4 

91.2 

99.1 



98.8 



47 

148 

244 

328 



2B.0 

89.3 

97.7 



35 

277 

534 

666 



10.1 

70.4 

SB.7 

S9.7 



Proj'^Head Start: CWJdrftn 
and Family Information 
(Pereenta) 

(CharUlOB-109) 
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Summer 1968 PuUYe.rMB® Summer 19B9 

Children * 

^ ^ 

1. 215 OS *8 S*5 

*. Under 3 yeara ‘ ® 3 3 14.6 ® » 

b. 3.3 yr. 11 moa » 2O.2 9 

c. 4-4 yr. 11 moa «.2 31 g 40.9 

5:5 

.00:0 ‘r. 

2. Sex gj ^ bo.4 BO.S 

a. Male 48.5 49.5 

b. Female...... q.1 0» 

.. Nol^porfJ. ■ ,00.0 

3. Ethnic/CiiUural Group. . . . ^3 5 43.4 

a. 5?:0 37-.2 62 5 37.0 

d. American Indinn ■ jg 3 

a. MexicamAmertenn ... BB gg fi.8 3.9 

f. Puerto Rican 0 | ^ 3 0.2 O-J 

«-.E.Vlmn J:J 6.9 OB M 

h. Other 33 6,6 4.3 

i, Notreported _ 

Offl« ofChild Development 



ERIC 



) '1 . 
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PROFILES OF CHILDREN 
(Selected Charts) 



Table 92. 

Labor Force Participation 
Rates of Mothers,' by 
Age o'" Children: 

United States, 19<8-69 
(Chari 100) 



With ( hildren With children 

under 6' 6.17 only 



Mnrch 1D60 30.4 00.7 

Mnrch 1964 24.6 d.'iiB 

Mnrch 1960 20.2 42.S 

Mnrch lO.'ifi 17.9 39.9 

April lf).'>2 1.6.7 .1.6.1 

April l»4fl 12.H ao.7 



' ‘’Mnihem" refers lo marrird wonten, hunhnnd present or ntuwni, widown-.nnd divorcceit. 
U.S. Dcjiarlmcnl nf LnlK)r. Bureau of l.nl>or Suitiniics. 



& uuii; 

Kvcr-Mnrricd Women, with 
Childfi'n 6-17 Yenrn Only 


A|fo of rliildr<'i> 


March 


March April 

19.5'.» l‘)49 


and Under 6 Yonrs, nnd in 
Labor Force: Unitc*d States. 
1949-59-69 

(Chart iOl) 


Mothers with children under 18 years, Total . . 

With children C to 17 years only 

With children under 6 yennt' 


Numlier in populnlinn 
28.421 2.'-,.936 21,308 

1.1,538 n.633 8.816 

13.883 14.30.1 12,492 



Mothers with children under 18 years. Total. . . . . 


Numlxir in Labor force 


n..5»9 


7.964 


4,333 


With children 6 to 17 years only 


7.37G 


.5,007 


2,710 


With children under 6 years' . . . 


4,223 


2.957 


1.623 




Ijilior force rnrticinntir 


in rale 


Mothers with children under 18 years. Total 


40.8 


30.7 


20.3 


With children 6 to 17 year* only 


50.7 


43.0 


30.7 


With children under 6 years' 


30.4 


20.7 


13.0 



' May also have older childrcru 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statiatlcn; Special I.abor Force IteporU. 



Tablt? 94. 

Labor Force Pnrtir>pntioii 
Rates and Percent Distribution 
of Mothers (Husband Present), 
bv Income of Husband in 
1968 and Agi of Children, 
March 1969; United States 
(Cbnrt 102) 



(Molticm 16 yearn of age and over) 



Labor fore® part icipntion rates of Percent diatribulion of mothen 
mothers with children in tlie Inlwr force with children 



Income of husband 


Under 18 
years 


6.17 years 
only 


fi 

yenrs^ 


Under 18 
years 


6.17 years 
only 


Under 6 
years' 


Number 


_ 


_ 


_ 


9.742.0L I 


6. 146,000 


3,596,000 


Percent 


38.6 


48.6 


28.5 


103.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Under SI, (XX).. 


48.2 


6&,9 


31.4 


2.2 


2.6 


1.0 


51.000 to 51,999.... 


46.B 


56.2 


38.0 


2.fi 


2.3 


2.8 


S2.000 lo 52,999.... 


40.0 


52.1 


30.8 


3.1 


3.0 


3.4 


53,000 to 54,999 


43.1 


55.0 


34.1 


13.2 


11.4 


16.1 


55,000 U. 56,999.. . . 


44.7 


rt.'iLG 


35.7 


21.4 


20.8 


28,0 


57,000 to 59,999 


40.1 


r>2.4 


28.3 


32.0 


32.5 


31.2 


StO,(X)0 and over. . . 


29.8 


3a4 


13.3 


23.5 


27.5 


16.6 



' May also have older children. 

U.S. Department of I.ahor, Bureau of Labor Statlalics; Special Labor Force Reporta. 



Table 95. 

Labor Force Participation 
Rates of Married Women, 
Husbands Present, by Presence 
and ASe of Children, and by 
Race: United States, March 1969 

(Chart 102) 



Presence and ok« of children 



Labor force 
rsrlicipation 
rates 



Ncif.o 

and other Whlto 
races 



Ncffro and 
other races 
.rs percent 
of all married 
women in the 
labor force 



Tola) 

Children 6 U> 17 years only. 

Children under 0 years' 

None under 3 years 

Some under 3 yet'rs 

No children under 18 years. 



51.0 nac 10. r. 



G3.a 47.3 10 3 

44.3 26.8 15.2 

61.6 32.a 14.5 

39.3 22.0 16.0 

48.2 40 4 8.5 



140 



' May also have other children. ' 

UJ3. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor StaUatici; Special Labor Force Reports. 



I 

\ 



o 

ERIC 
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PROFILES OF CHILDREN 
(Selected Charts) 



Table 110, 

Child Core ArranRetnerlfl of 
Worktitg Mothers' with 
Childron Under 14 Yt-ars of 
Ago, b> Age of Child ri'ii: 
United States. Februarj 19C5 
(I'orcent Pwlrjlmtion) 

(Chart 104) 



'1‘ypi* of ArrnnjtctncnL Total 



Numlifr (in tliouit,^n(lnl l2,tlrt7 

l’‘Ti‘ont 

Core in oh i Id a own hn .ic by— 



Knlhor ... ld.<i 

Olln'r relative. . . 2l.'2 

Unrior [fi years .l,(j 

n> yciot nnd nver Ifi.." 

Nonrclnlivc who only lixiltetl 

nflor children 4.7 

Nunrolntivo whn muRlIy did 
idditinnnl hnuaoliold chnren. . 4.7 

Caro in aurnrotic i‘'»c’s Jinnio ■‘'y— I.*).? 

Uoliilive 7,fi 

No'irointive y.o 



/iKo i»r (‘Kildien 



Order « atoll 12 nnd 1.1 
Yrar* Yonr* Yonm 

:i,7!»l ti.OlU 2,<mi 

IO«.t) lOO.O 100.0 

47.1 1H,1 



H.4 ir,.4 

23.2 

2.1 *>.•. 

ir,.l 17.1 

H.4 ,3.8 

<?.i» 4.4 

3ttV 1 1.0 



I4.'J .'•,.2 3.3 

If*.« r.,H I.r, 



14.3 

2(1.0 

4.7 

lfi,2 



4. a 



Other nrinnfti'tru.nta 38,8 



rnre in ernL]i care eentcr 2.2 

Ctiild loohtHl after adf 8 1 

Mother looked after chi'il 

while work inf; 13,0 

Mother wnrkod only duiinK 
cKild’a arhnn] hniint. . . . . l.ci.o 

ether, ■■ .r, 



IfiO 

.8 



42.1 .%7.3 

T 

fi.O 2(1.7 

12.r, ji.l 

20..'; 24.2 



' Hefrra to root hem whn wnrketl either full t.r part time fnr 27 weck» nr mure in 19G4. 

U.S. onientlh. Educntiori a nd Welfare. .%einl nntl UehnliiliJniion Servk'e, Children's 

Murenu, nnd U.S. OelMrtmenl of Ijibor, WtiRe nnd l.jihor Sinniiardn ,\dminiatrnlinii. Women'm 



Table 111. 

Licensed, or Approved Day 
Care Centers and Fam* Day 
Car? HoiTips. Number atul 
Capacity; United States, 
19C5-19G9 
(Chart 105) 



148 



Year 



Totnl Dny Core Centers 

Number Capacity Numiter Cnpncity 



Knmily 

Pay C',re Home* 



Numf.er Cnpncily 



23.700 310.IXX) 7,300 232,000 1G.4IK) 

IDfi" 34.700 478.000 10.400 393.000 24..100 

13C8 3D,inO .'i.I.'i.OOO 1 1,7(X1 438.000 27.450 

196^ 48,300 639.000 13,800 S 1 8.000 .12.700 



U.S. Pepylmcnt sfUcnllh. Educalior.and Welfare 
Social and Rehah titalion Service 
National Center for Soc.al Staliatim 



.<8.400 

81,900 

97.200 

120.000 
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Fable 140. 

Projec', Head Start Statifltical 


Piacal Year 


Tot-l 


Summer P'Vigrama 




Full- Year Prosratna 


Pact Shi>et, Fiscal Years 
1965-1970 

(Dollarain MUlinna) 

(Chart 107) 


Budget 


Dotinra 


Lhildren 


Ooelars 


Ng. of 
Grinti 


. No. of 

Children Dollarm QranU 




$ 96.4 
108.9 

349.2 

316.2 
333.9< 
326,0 


561.000 

573.000 

466.000 

476.000 

447.000 
230,800 


b 85.0 
98.0* 
116.6' 
91.0 
90.2 
46.1* 


2.397 

1,645 

1.249 

1,185 

1.100 

1,107 


Nofulbyear pro grama in 1965 

160.000 i 81.9 470 

215.000 210.4 750 

218.000 192.0 719 

217.000 212.3‘ 7SS 

257,700' 757.1*. ». » 77 j 



fl Summer programs in nine 



* d[i«!“’ obligated out of FY *67 to aupplement the FY *i 

^ fndltO^^r^'nled^iJVY”^^^ accrued in FY '68 In order for aome programa to operate through FY '69 
Includn SS.O million aupplementr.) funda appropriated [n FY *68. 

I Raaeii on converaira eatimatea aubmlttod by Regiona in April 1970 

Includea $10.0 million for experimental programa 



o 
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